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To help or to hinder the new Superintendent ? 








A Study in High School Cost of Production 


Wm 


Here are three necessary standards for the 
measurement of the efficiency of the financial 
munagement of any public high school: 


1. The average annual cost per pupil for (a) 
teaching, and (b) for incidental expenses. 

2. The average annual cost per pupil in each 
subject taught in the high school. 

8. For each dollar spent for teaching how 
much additional has it been necessary to spend 
to get that amount of teaching done? 

In any proposed survey of a high school by 
means of these standards, it is first necessary 
to ascertain the data that express the local situa- 
tion in the three aspects mentioned. The stand- 
ards for use in comparing these results must be 
secured by compilation from the records of 
many high schools of similar type and involving 
the experience of several years. 

A new tuition law in Illinois has centered 
attention upon the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion. The past year has been one of great activ- 
ity in the survey of the cost of operating high 
schools. When the consideration which princi- 
pally figured in setting the tuition rate was to 
keep it so low as to invite as many pupils as 
possible to come, little concern was taken in the 
actual cost of tuition. But a law was enacted 
which, while it made the tuition free to the 
pupils, express!y prompted the directors to 
charge for tuition at its full cost. In one high 
school, a short time ago, free tuition was exten- 
sively offered; last year the tuition charge was 
$55.10—a figure which was derived by comput- 
ing the cost from the experience of the first six 
months of last year’s operation of the high 
school. This tendency has become wide-spread. 
As a result some new standards of efficiency in 
the financial management of high schools have 
been unwittingly disclosed. 

The following set of standards was derived 
from a study of the official records of seventeen 
high schools in thirteen counties in Central 
Tilinois, and covering six years of operation, 
viz: from July, 1909 to June 30, 1915. 

The first column designates, in cipher, each 
high school with a letter. 

The second column gives the average annual 
ecst for teaching alone during the six years in- 
volved in the survey. The annual cost for teach- 
ing alone for each year was computed by divid- 
ing the aggregate sum of all the high school 
teachers’ salaries for the year by the average 
daily attendance.for that year. The averages 
in the second column are one-sixth of the sum 
of these six annual average per capita costs for 
teaching. 

The third column contains the average of the 
annual cost per pupil for incidental expenses 
during the six years. The annual cost for inci- 
dental expenses was obtained by dividing the 
total amount of the incidental expenses for the 
year as reported June 30, each year, to the State 
Superintendent, by the average daily attend- 
ance as reported for each school; then the sum 
of these six quotients was divided by six to get 
the averages as given in the third column. 

In column four the figures express the sum of 
the two preceding figures from columns two and 
three. This gives the average annual per capita 
cost of tuition for the six years. 

In column No. 5 will be found the answers to 
the question put to each school: “During the 
past six years what has been the average addi- 
tional cost for incidental expense found requisite 
to secure one dollar’s worth of teaching?’ 

" Editor's Note ~Readers are referred to an article on ‘‘The 


Financing of Small High Schools’’ by Mr. Andrews, in the 
August issue of the Journal, page twelve 
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A $36.31 $ 8.60 $46.91 $0.24 
B 43.48 19.86 63.34 46 
C 37.57 20.42 57.99 54 
D 35.34 10.80 46.14 ol 
E 40.71 8.70 49.41 21 
F 31.68 17.65 49.33 56 
G 53.75 10.83 64.58 .20 
H 30.11 8.75 38.86 29 

I 37.18 6.82 44.00 18 
J 48.82 13.82 62.64 .28 
K 42.52 20.18 63.70 AT 
L 32.78 18.71 51.49 57 
M 35.23 8.06 43.29 .23 
N 44.90 16.23 61.13 36 
O 47.27 8.90 56.17 18 
P 36.22 12.77 48.99 35 
Q 43.32 18.32 61.64 42 


The average cost of teaching alone (column 
two) is $39.83; the average cost of incidental 
expenses (column three) is $12.97. 

The average cost of teaching and incidental 
expenses (column four) is $52.80; the average 
additional cost for incidental expenses per one 
dollar’s worth of teaching (column five) is $0.35. 

Furthermore it was seen that any rational at- 
tempt at computing the actual per capita cost 
must at last determine the per pupil cost annu- 
ally in each subject. Owing to the disparity in 
the salaries paid, the differences in the number 
of pupils enrolled in the various classes, and the 
varying overhead operating expenses of certain 
classes, this per pupil cost per subject is always 
a surprise when revealed in a survey. 

One high school surveyed for this efficiency 
factor of per pupil cost in each subject revealed 
the following surprising ranges: 


Agriculture IV rTeTiT 
Agricu!ture III 68.75 
EE TS sc hoddanhss.60.068 564606 30.55 
Virgil III and IV....:..... ~» 23.75 
By Te 5 b.50.42% d5.000s . 18.21 
Domestic Science II...... 16.36 
BEE TOME Tle é cea sedssccccces oe 15.28 
Mechanical Drawing I................- 11.96 
Arithmetic I ....... 11.58 
REED gheavdedaues sods 10.96 
i Ay ices cewetabhGes oodans 66000 10.54 
e PONIE? BOR, cn cccccendeses cece 9.53 
Commercial Law III...............: 9.17 
Commercial Geography II............. , 9-11 
BROUUIIENS TEE. cco cdvccsccccdecesene 8.80 
as Ue cues nbs 496 SERA PbeS Ode bes.e0 8.14 
Physics IV ........ 7.94 
Economics IV 7.91 
German I] ....... 7.93 
Bookkeeping II 7.60 
Solid Geometry iusacne 7.50 
REED sss ccciccacs 7.25 
English II ........ 6.84 
Geometry II ........... 6.48 
Chemistry III 6.41 
English IV 6.23 
German III ...... 6.07 
English III rere Sore 5.99 
Stenog.—Typewr. IV ............55- 5.95 
PE dnc SAGh boWepe ed Knencdoeve 5.85 
Aigebra I Tr 5.69 
Physiology II ...... 5.56 
DUEL ap esnnceend os 5.43 
History IV 4.90 
Physiography I 4.90 
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. E. Andrews, Pana Township High School, Pana, III. 


The above costs in each case were computed 
by dividing the annual salary paid the teacher 
by the number of classes taught daily by that 
teacher, and by dividing again this quotient by 
the number of pupils enrolled in the class under 
consideration. ‘The table, therefore, gives the 
per pupil cost per subject for teaching alone, 
and not the total cost per pupil in that subject. 
The additional per pupil cost for incidental ex- 
pense expressly incurred in each class was not 
figured out because the school under survey had 
no classified record of such expenses. This ad- 
ditional quantity should be determined. The 
records of high school expenses should be kept 
in a classified form so that investigation is pos- 
sible. 

It is evident that the above disclosure necessi- 
tated attention. To stop unnecessary expense 
due to small enrollments in such classes as agri- 
culture III and IV, these classes were recom- 
mended to be combined by offering agriculture 
III one year and agriculture IV the next year. 
The teachers in certain of the subjects were 
directed to devise publicity campaigns for secur- 
ing larger enrollments. A minimum class-enroll- 
ment was recommended. When there is no es- 
tablished minimum to the class-enrollments some 
subjects are apt to be continued from year to 
year after they have been practically discarded 
by the community. This leads to inexcusable 
waste of school funds. The set minimum acts 
also to put the special teachers of new subjects, 
for which there may be little demand, at first, 
on their mettle to increase the popularity and 
worth of their departments as the people see it. 

We have at present no regionally derived 
standards for estimating the efficiency of the 
high school when there is a survey of its per 
pupil per subject cost of local operation. Ex- 
tensive surveys should be made of high schools 
located in regional units in order to determine 
such standards for use in evaluating local ex- 
periences. 

Fina!ly, schoolmen in charge of high schools 
must give more attention to the financial details 
involved in the operation of the high school 
plant. Efficiency surveys are spreading from 
business enterprises into the business of high 
The high school is a great 
public financial enterprise. The unprecedented 
rise of new high schools, and the growth of those 
already in operation have been the marvels of 
the present decade. The financial side of school 
management must not be overlooked during this 
period of egregious growth. Under the cover of 
great popular enthusiasm for results specifically 
educational, essentials in financiering are easily 
lost sight of. Undetected extravagance may 
flourish, while popular expectation is satisfied 
in its enthusiasm for education; but the day of 
reckoning always comes. The recurring re- 
trenchment paroxysm is usually a definite index 
of past business inefficiency. The policy in- 
volved in retrenchment is unbusiness-like. The 
high school whose management is alert to stand- 
ardize its financial management according to 
efficiency measures, may have little fear of a 
retrenchment stampede. 


school management. 


Manhattan School District in Blaine County, 
Oklahoma, boasts a school board composed of 
three bright women. As a board they have 
served one term and have been re-elected to 
office because of their excel'ent service. 

The N. E. A. has given simplified spelling a 
further endorsement. It has ordered that in 
addition to the well-known “twelve words,” all 
words ending in “ed” which can be spelled with 
“t” be so spelled. 











scientific Methods in Educational Administration 


David Snedden, Columbia University, New York 


There is a real need that educational adminis- 
tration shall be made more scientific. The char- 
acter of this need, when expressed in general 
terms, is not always clear; but when considered 
in relation to specific phases of educational ad- 
ministration some possibilities, as well as limita- 
tions, in meeting it stand out in relief. For 
example: 

(a) In the erection of school buildings prin- 
ciples of engineering science can now readily 
be applied in such matters as structural arrange- 
ments, building materials, lighting, ete. But it 
is difficult to obtain a scientific handling of 
problems of the right size of school buildings, 
size of schoolrooms, arrangement of laboratories, 
interchangeable use of desks in high schools, 
need of assembly halls, and the like, because 
standards as to the underlying educational re- 
quirements are still in dispute. 

(b) When funds are appropriated on a budget 
basis for designated educational purposes, it is 
practicable to apply thorogoing methods of ac- 
counting in recording and reporting expendi- 
tures. But it is difficult to arrive at satisfac- 
tory conclusions as to principles upon which 
educational expenditures should be based, be- 
cause the more fundamental needs and possi- 
bilities of the education to be provided cannot 
be measured accurately or even precisely esti- 
mated. Such estimates must often be based 
upon subjective rather than objective standards. 
Hence the amounts of appropriations for specific 
purposes are often based on beliefs or opinions 
instead of on knowledge of concrete facts, con- 
ditions und actual needs. 

Lack of Measurement. 

(c) The actual results to be achieved thru 
definite forms of schooling are in only very few 
eases as yet capable of definite description. We 
can agree in some measure upon the scope and 
character of the results to be achieved in teach- 
ing children of specified ages spelling, penman- 
ship, computation in arithmetic and reading. 
But in other lines—kindergarten teaching, art 
instruction, history study, physical training, and 
the like—the objective resu'ts are capable at 
best of only most imperfect description and 
standardization. Hence, while in the subjects 
first named the results of different methods of 
organization and teaching are capable in some 
degree of being tested and compared, in the case 
of the second group of subjects named no such 
definite testing and comparison of results are 
as yet practicable. Even if objectives were 
clearly defined in these fields, we nevertheless 
still lack standards of measurements. Hence sub- 
jective standards reflecting beliefs and opinions, 
are the chief present means of evaluation and 
comparison. 

(d) Still less is it practicable at present to 
apply scientific standards in attempts to deter- 
mine the value to the individual and to society 
of the general results of education, as mani- 
fested in the adult, in qualities of character, as 
idealism, adaptability, courage, industry and the 
like. These qualities, varied as to kind and de- 
gree, we find in all adults; but how far in any 
given case they are due to specific kinds or con- 
ditions of education we have no adequate means 
of determining. Experience proves that par- 
ticular institutions or courses of instruction 
which often seem to produce these qualities in 
decirab’e form in fact operate chiefly as selective 
agencies, attracting those who already possess 
potential possibilities for the development of 
these qualities. 

Sociology and Psychology the Basis. 
hat education should be less advanced than 


litor’s Note—This discussion of scientific method in 
8 | administration is taken from the Massachusetts State 
I | of Education Report for 1915, published by Dr. Snedden 


efore his resignation as State commissioner in June, 1916. 


medicine, agriculture, building, metal produc- 
tion, transportation and war in the application 
of scientific principles and methods is not sur- 
prising when the complexity of the sciences 
underlying education is understood. Discover- 
ies in the physical sciences laid the foundations 
for the present organization of transportation, 
communication, war and, in large measure, man- 
ufacture. The development of the biological 
sciences made possible modern medicine and 
agriculture. A system of education based on 
scientific foundations, while making some use 
of the data and principles of the sciences already 
mentioned, must in far greater degree be based 
upon the sciences of psychology and sociology, 
neither of which is yet well developed. Each, in 
its present stage of evolution, may be compared 
with chemistry in the eighteenth century and 
biology in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A system of education based upon scien- 
tific principles must, certainly, derive its aims 
in part from scientific knowledge of society and 
in part from scientific knowledge of the child 
as a subject of education. Scientific methods 
of teaching—including thereunder the means of 
teaching, such as books, laboratories, lectures 
and the like—must also be based largely upon 
knowledge of the -psychology of the child as 
learner. Hence, while by methods more or less 
empirical in character, education is steadily 
making progress, a comprehensive and exact 
analysis of its problems, as well as the applica- 
tion of sound methods to the improvement of 
educational administration and to teaching pro- 
cesses, must obviously be greatly helped by the 
further development of its two most basal 
sciences—sociology and psychology. 


Importance of the Fundamental Sciences. 

In the meantime it is of fundamental im- 
portance that all educators and all persons in- 
terested in education should insist on two 
things: (a) the application of scientific methods 
general'y to the study of all those phases and 
factors in education to which such methods are 
even now applicable; and (b) the establishment 
of a persistent and well-supported demand for 
the further development of the sciences from 
which contributions to a scientific system of 
education are to be expected. If we study the 
history of any one of the great fields of human 
activity in which scientific control of processes 
has succeeded to the former custom control— 
e. g., medicine, agriculture, metalworking, build- 
ing—we find, on the one hand, that the later 
stages of the era of custom control were char- 
acterized by extended efforts to apply scientific 
methods, and, on the other, that general, irre- 
sistible demands arose for the development of 
the under'ying sciences. So extensive has been 
the former influence in some directions, notably 
in medicine, agriculture and industrial chem- 
istry, that the actual contributions of new and 
fundamental knowledge made by the workers in 
fields of applied science have frequently sur- 
passed in value those made by persons engaged 
exclusively in research in the so-called pure 
sciences. There are signs everywhere that a 
similar condition is now developing in educa- 
tion. “Child study” opened lines of inquiry 
which resulted in some valuable conclusions 
which would have been reached more slowly by 
research in pure psychology. The systematic 
study of children’s learning powers and pro- 
cesses, as exhibited in the acquisition of right 
habits of reading, writing and spelling, is even 
now producing substantial results in more effec- 
tive methods of teaching. Sound methods have 
recently been applied with success to the study 
of the mental processes involved in'the learning 
of a foreign language and also to study of the 
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su-cal'ed “transfer of training.” These studies 
have also exercised a definite influence on the 
work of psychologists. 


Special Lines of Inquiry. 

Therefore the demand for a system of educa- 
tion founded on a more scientific basis, now 
gaining strength among more progressive edu- 
cators, is entirely reasonable and right. That 
this demand is also being made by interested 
and intelligent laymen almost as much as by 
educators is shown by public (or popular) in- 
terest in educational surveys, inquiries and re- 
search. 

Of the various divisions of educational activ- 
ity discussed in the previous section of this 
report there is no one in the further study of 
which it is not now possible to apply in some 
degree the methods of scientific analysis and 
also, in all work of reorganization and improve- 
ment to some extent, to apply scientific princi- 
ples already well established. Especially can 
this be done as regards the study of: 

1. The social needs met by any department 
of education. 

2. The determination of specific aims of in- 
struction in the lower grades, and the evalua- 
tion of results of particular methods of teaching 
therein. 

3. The desirable aims, means and methods of 
intermediate school education. 

4. The aims that should control in secondary 
education. 

5. Definite experimentation to discover best 
methods of training towards vocational com- 
petency. 

6. The possible and desirable scope of con- 
tinuation education. : 

7. The actual results of the kindergarten. 

8. Possibilities of part-time higher technical 
education. 

9. The actual fields of applied art education. 

10. The possible fields of extension teaching, 
and the best methods of getting valuable results 
in correspondence instruction. 

11. The most effective methods of teaching 
English and civics to adult immigrants, and the 
most effective and equitable methods of meeting 
the cost of that instruction. 

12. The scope ana character of the training 
best suited to delinquents. 

13. The best methods of fitting defectives 
for vocational competency with or without cus- 
todial care. 

14. The improvement of standards of normal 
schoo] instruction. 

15. Means of developing systematic training 
of secondary school teachers. 

16. The correlation of practical efficiency 
already acquired in productive callings with 
training in teaching methods in the preparation 
of vocational school teachers. 

17. Certification of teachers as a means of 
raising the professional qualifications of all 
those admitted to the profession. 

18. The general use of a portion of the teach- 
er’s available time and energy for purposes of 
further professional improvement. 

19. Effective means of so enforcing attend- 
ance legislation as substantially to eliminate 
voluntary non-attendance, as has been done in 
continental European countries. 

90. The foundations of sound administration 
of medical inspection in schools, and definition 
of the desirable limits to publicly supported 
preventive and curative activities in connection 
therewith; and finally 

21. Administrative means whereby the em- 
ployment of expert knowledge and right stand- 
ards may be enforced in the planning and erec- 
tion of school buildings. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE 


SCHOOL BUDGET 


Professor Arthur H. Wilde, Boston, Mass. 


Many high school teachers have no other sense 
of responsibility toward the financial budget of 
the school than to get the most from it they can. 
The main objective is rather to secure the larg- 
est possible appropriation than to use that ap- 
propriation in the most economical and effective 
way, and to understand how the money comes 
and perhaps the difficu!ties of its coming. What 
is the teacher’s duty to the budget and to those 
who administer it? 

First, he owes it to the school to equip his 
department well. It rests largely with the in- 
dividual teacher whether or not the apparatus 
of his department is in order, readily accessible, 
modern in character, adequate in amount—or 
the reverse. And this statement applies to the 
apparatus of the English or history department 
as well as to the science, manual training, or 
demestic arts departments. Every department 
requires apparatus greater or less in amount. 
It is the teacher’s business to know this appa- 
ratus thoroly, what there is of it and in what 
condition, to discard what is no longer useful 
(of course, after consultation with the office) 
and to remove it from the room or rooms of the 
department. Seeing useless apparatus standing 
about, out of order and gathering dust, has a 
bad moral effect on students. Usable but out- 
of-repair material should be repaired forthwith 
if this can be done economically, and when a 
piece goes to the repairer, the teacher should 
assume the responsibility for checking its 
prompt return and not forget it until it is again 
needed for class. 

The teacher should make an annual inven- 
tory of the property of the department (it is 
better to be making this all the while) and wher- 
ever possible a money value should be given to 
each piece. This is good discipline for the 
teacher and it helps in case of fire and in the 
adjustment of insurance. Before the school’s 
annual budget is prepared a careful estimate 
of supplies and their value for the coming year 
should be made. For this the teacher should 
furnish the details, in exact statement, using 
the dealer’s terminology, and affixing the net 
price of the goods laid down in town. It will be 
the teacher’s duty to inform himself of the best 
supply houses, to have their catalogs at com- 
mand, to understand difference in qualities, net 
prices, etc. For example, what is the best un- 
abridged dictionary? Who publishes it? Is 
there more than one binding and which is the 
best suited to school use? Is it cheaper to pur- 
chase it of the publisher, paying transportation 
charges or to buy of a local dealer? Are Kie- 
pert’s or Johnston’s classical maps better and 
which are cheaper? If one is cheaper, is it 
poorer—so poor as to offset the lower price? All 
this is a part of the teacher’s preparation for his 
job and on all department details he should be 
able to advise the office rather than to rely 
upon it. 

If the teacher makes a list of Wanted Articles 
from time to time and has details ready for im- 
mediate use, he may secure toward the end of 
the year, from an unexpected and unspent bal- 
ance, a desirable piece of apparatus that he did 
not anticipate and that must be ordered at short 
notice if at all. Furthermore the teacher ought 
to file his order so long before the material is 
needed that it may be acted upon by the school 
authorities in the proper business way and the 
goods may be forwarded by the cheapest means 
of transportation. We all know the improvident 
teacher who never looks ahead and sees the needs 
of the class until the day before or the week 
before the supplies are needed. Such a teacher 


is ready to criticize tardiness in delivery but not 
ready to give sufficient time for placing the 
order. Administrative officers can do no better 
than to discipline such a teacher into proper 
fcresight by denying a request for goods that 
cannot be supplied in the ordinary machinery 
of school purchasing. 

The teacher should aim at a symmetrical de- 
velopment of the equipment of his department. 
If he has special interest in American history, 
he cannot neglect a proper provision for ancient 
history. One science must have a fair chance 
with the others on the program. Every request 
for any kind of department supplies should be 
in written duplicate form, the teacher keeping 
one of the duplicates and preserving it in an 
orderly file—a help to good methods in school 
business. 

Quite as important as the intelligent purchase 
of new apparatus is the maintenance and pres- 
ervation of old apparatus. The teacher should 
see that proper means are provided, often at 
slight expense, for the proper storage of appa- 
ratus. If cabinets and glass cases cannot be 
secured for scientific apparatus, at least cloth 
covers may be had to keep dust away. If cab- 
inets are not available for books, pictures, maps, 
end charts for English, history, and other sub- 
jects, pamphlet boxes are inexpensive and the 
manual training department can easily make 
simp!e wooden boxes to receive maps and charts. 
Teacher and students can manufacture port- 
folios or other handy containers. Dust is the 
great enemy of all school apparatus—dust from 
the floor and from the blackboards. 

If school appropriations do not admit of the 
purchase of much apparatus, the teacher should 
make it or collect it himself, if he has the clever- 
ness to do it. The simplest apparatus is often 
the best, and there is a peculiar value in what 
the students help to make. If the teacher fur- 
rishes all the material and labor, and if his time 
is not taken from school hours, he may regard 
this apparatus as his own property to be taken 
with him when he goes to his next appointment. 
Every bit of school apparatus should be care- 
fully labeled so that no time be lost in finding 
it, and it should be listed in the inventory of 
the department kept in the teacher’s desk and 
in duplicate in the office safe. No teacher can 
discharge his responsibility for the condition of 
his equipment by saying there is none and none 
can be got; the teacher’s enterprise will be 
shown in the way he creates bricks without 
straw. The school authorities, however, have 
no right to impose on this good will and indus- 
try of the teacher and ordinarily would gladly 
supplement to the limit of their ability the 
personal efforts of the teacher. 

The teacher will know the whereabouts of 
every piece of apparatus. If it is not in place, 
iz it out for repair? Is it loaned to a student 
or to another department? Often inter-depart- 
ment loans are the occasion of divided respon- 
sibility and loss of apparatus. After any piece 
has been used it should be left in condition for 
next use, for the next demand for it may be 
urgent. Books needing rebinding and pictures 
remounting will be treated at once. The eco- 
nomic motive is sufficient for all this, but to 
this should be added the indoctrination of stu- 
dents into right habits of work and confirming 
them in a respect for the administrative ability 
of the teacher. 

Even in the use of ordinary classroom sup- 
plies such as crayon, erasers, rulers, and paper 
the teacher should be required to keep an accu- 
rate account with the office of what is used. A 
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list of supplies on hand at the beginning of the 
year, the order duplicates filed during the year, 
and an inventory at the end will give the data 
for a correct estimate of the needs of the de- 
partment for the following year. Marked dif- 
ferences in the supplies used by similar depart- 
ments will often surprise administrative officers 
and call for adjustment. 

Every teacher should have the same interest as 
the principal or the superintendent in checking 
the usual wastes, leakages, and petty damages 
ot the school. Dripping faucets may be checked, 
unnecessary artificial light shut off, stationery 
supplies kept locked up, blowing curtains 
quieted, open windows closed before a storm. 
Teachers should promptly report to the office 
such conditions as broken panes of glass, iron 
castings, plaster, defaced walls and furniture, 
defective plumbing. It is impossible for the 
principal to be in all places at once, and janitors 
are often janitors and nothing else because they 
have not the administrative sense to see and 
report needed repairs. 

No school official or teacher has a right to 
be less economical of public money than of his 
own and each is under obligation to make ap- 
propriations go as far as they will In the 
arid Southwest water is used four and five 
times before it is allowed to escape for good. 
Some schools and teachers get double the effi- 
ciency results of other schools and _ teachers. 
The schools must get rid of the notion that 
public money is unlimited in amount, comes 
easily, may go easily, and indefinite increases 
of appropriations may be anticipated. Indeed, 
reaction in appropriations has already set in. 

It is good for teachers to get a sense of the 
totality of expenditure. Thus in ordering sup- 
plies they should become accustomed to include 
the cost of the container. The teacher may be 
interested in the purchase of 25 books for the 
library and quite forget that this will require 
another sectional bookcase or the construction 
of a book-shelf. Such procedure will allow less 
for the purchase of new material but it is only 
right; the teacher should not be encouraged to 
use all his money for material and expect the 
container to be charged to the furniture or other 
account. In the costs of their departments 
they should think of all ascertainable expenses: 
their own salaries and those of their associates, 
depreciation and repairs of equipment, new sup- 
plies including apparatus and stationery, main- 
tenance charges for heat, light, janitor service, 
ete. Dividing the sum of these details by the 
number of students will give per capita costs. 

It would be of high value to the school for 
each department to preserve in simp!e form sta- 
tistical data of the year’s operation. Thus one 
year could be compared with another, costs of 
operation could be analyzed, and the tendencies 
of the department could be checked. The con- 
ference in which the principal and teacher 
worked these out together would make for 
mutual information and common understanding. 

Superintendent and principals have the prior 
responsibility in securing the co-operation of 
teachers with reference to the budget. The 
superintendent should not make an estimate of 
the expenses of the high school without full dis- 
cussion with the principal who should present 
him a detailed statement of funds needed for 
every phase of school work. It would be a sim- 
ple matter to make a standard form to be used 
every year for the insertion of these data; and 
due allowance should be made for unfcreseen 
expenses. This form should have sections for 
department appropriations and expenditures, to 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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The Story of a Big School in a Little Town 


A Brief Outline of the Educational Equipment and Policies of Eatonville, Washington 


William Q. Osburn, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Tacoma, Washington 


When the old log schoolhouse was built in 
Eatonville, twenty years ago, little did Tom 
Van Eaton, or any of those who were then resi- 
dents of the little hamlet, think that some day 
one of the finest equipped and most modern of 
high schools and gymnasiums would nestle in 
their little community—in the foot hills of the 
great Cascades, in the shadow of the “Mountain 
that was God.” 

In the spring of 1913, after many ups-and- 
downs with various pedagogs, Mr. B. W. Lyon, 
former!y principal of the Central School at 
Puyallup, Washington, was called to the super- 
intendency of the schools in Eatonville. From 
the date of his arrival a new era in educational 
affairs began to dawn in the village. 

One of his first acts was to interest the boys 
and girls of the community in securing a mag- 
nificent 143-foot tlag pole from the virgin forest 
that surrounds the village. The story of this 
flag pole is an intensely interesting one. It 
shows what western-boy pluck, under competent 
leadership, can do. First, the pole had to be 
selected and the tree felled. Some of the local 
woodsmen wanted such an enormous price for 
felling the tree, that in the interest of economy 
the boys and the superintendent performed this 
work themselves. Next, the tree had to be moved 
from its position in the forest to the railway. 
This was accomplished with one team. The boys 
sulved the problem by means of a block and 
tackle, and other mechanical devices studied in 
their physics elass. After the pole was placed 
alongside the railroad track, it was discovered 
to be of such length that it was impossible to 
lead it on flat cars and have the cars stay on 
the track when making the short turns in the 
railway line above the town. The boys prevailed 
upon the superintendent of the Eatonville Mill 
Company to permit them to tie the pole to a 
flat car and drag it down the track, at the rear 
of the train. When the pole lay in state at the 
depot a number of wise townspeople said that 
it would be impossible to make the turn into 
the main street, leading to the school grounds. 
They had not counted on the accurate measure- 
ments taken by the high school boys. The pole 
was 143 feet in length, and the diagonal meas- 
urement of the streets was 143 ft. 8 in., which 
made it possible for the boys to make the turn 
into the main street. After the pole was deliv- 
ered to the school grounds, there was consider- 
able discussion as to whether the boys would be 
able to raise it. Here, again, their physics stood 
them in hand, and by the use of the fulcrum 
and block and tackle, six boys, each pulling fifty 
pceunds, were able to set the pole in position. 

With “Old Glory” floating proud!y every day 
from the pole in their midst, the children and 
townspeople were imbued with a new spirit of 
patriotism and loyalty and were determined 
more than ever before to consecrate themselves 
to the cause of education in their little com- 
munity. 

One of the first enterprizes undertaken was 
the clearing and improving of an athletic park, 
base-ball and foot-ball ground. Four acres of 
the sixteen acre campus were cleared and leveled. 
A grand stand and bleachers were erected by the 
high school pupils and townspeople working to- 
gether. In the building of the grand stand and 
bleachers, practical application was made to the 
work in manual training, and valuable lessons 
in co-operation were inculcated. 

The Gymnasium. 
a short time the board of education decided 
to build a gymnasium that might serve as an 
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Eatonville High School, Eatonville, Wash. 


auditorium and social hall, as well as an arena 
for athletic events. The sum of $22,000 was set 
aside for the construction of the splendid gym- 
nasium, which now occupies the central posi- 
tion in the sixteen acre campus. 

The gymnasium is complete in every detail. 
On either side of the main entrance are ante- 
rcoms for the use of visitors and visiting teams. 
The main floor of the gymnasium is 58 feet by 
70 feet. The floor is of hard maple, and after 
two years of service is in excellent condition. 
The gymnasium is adequately equipped with the 
equipment found in a thoroly up-to-date gym- 
nasium. Over the main room is a visitors’ gal- 
lery with a seating capacity of three hundred, 
in front of which is a twenty-lap track, six feet 
in width and covered with ship linoleum. At 
the rear of the building, on either side of the 
gallery, are rest rooms for men and women. 

The main entrances are arranged in such a 
way that it is possible to keep all visitors off the 
main floor. This is an excellent feature when 
exhibitions or competitive contests are being 
held. In the rear of the main gymnasium room, 
on one side of the building, are dressing rooms 
and shower baths for boys, and on the other side 
individual dressing rooms and overhead and 
needle showers for girls. Between the dressing 
rcoms is a swimming tank twenty by fifty feet, 
three and one-half feet deep at one end, and eight 
and one-half feet at the other. The gymnasium 
is equipped with a separate heating plant, which 
can be connected with the main heating plant 
of the high school building, or which can be 
operated separately, thus effecting economy in 
fvel and engineering service. 


A Civic Center. 

The gymnasium is open to the townspeople 
and students from two to five evenings each 
week, depending upon the season of the year. 
It is in great demand during the winter months 
when it is open in the evenings from seven to 
nine. Spectators and visitors are always wel- 
ecme and from twenty to seventy can generally 
be found in the gallery during the evenings the 
floor is in use. Gymnasium work is a part of 
the regular high school course, and during the 
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freshman or sophomore years, all students are 
required to take three 45-minute periods per 
week, one of which is swimming. Instruction 
in swimming, diving, life saving, and first aid 
are given to all high school students. Some of 
the town clubs have special evenings when the 
gymnasium and equipment are at their service. 
It is the aim of Mr. Lyon, in his administration 
of the Eatonville schools, to be of the greatest 
possible service at all hours of the day, not 
only to the boys and girls of the school, but to 
the citizens of the community as well. 


The New High School Building. 

About two years ago, the civic pride of Eaton- 
ville was roused to such an extent that it was 
definitely decided to build a new high school, 
acequately equipped along modern lines. The 
new building occupies a commanding position 
at the head of the main street of the city. One’s 
first impression upon entering it is that of com- 
pleteness and adequacy. The over-all dimen- 
sions of the building are 124 by 90 feet. 

In the basement of the building are to be 
found the heating plant, which serves all of the 
school buildings, the high school, the grade 
school, and the gymnasium. This is arranged 
on a unit basis, so that it is possible to use all 
or as little of the plant as may be desired. In 
one corner of the basement is the manual train- 
ing store room, where a large stock of lumber 
may be stored for seasoning. The superintend- 
ent’s office, the board room and vaults are located 
in the basement of the building. In the super- 
intendent’s office is a large master clock, which 
controls all of the clocks in the schools. The 
large room in the central portion of the base- 
ment is intended for billiard and pool tables 
and games; it is designed especially for a social 
center room. In another portion of the base- 
ment is to be found a gas generating plant, and 
kitchen and dining room to be used in connec- 
tion with the social center work. 

The First Floor. 

On the first floor of the high school building 
are to be found the principal’s office, recitation 
rooms for mathematics, agriculture, manual 
training laboratory and domestic science labora- 
tories, a cafeteria room, rest rooms, and imme- 
diately back of the main entrance, the main 
floor of the auditorium. The high school prin- 
cipal’s office is a cozy room, about twelve by 
eighteen, located to the right of the main en- 
trounce. Across the hall, to the left of the main 
evtrance is the recitation room for mathematics 
and science. Adjoining this room is the agri- 
cultural laboratory. This is indeed an interest- 
ing place. Practically all of the furniture in 
the laboratory has been made, at one time or an- 
other, by boys in the agricultural classes. Much 
of the equipment for performing experiments 
has been made by the boys. A very fine collec- 
tion of soil samples, and an excellent collection 
of growing plants, showing root systems exposed, 
and plant development under different condi- 
tions of soil is to be found here. A number of 
interesting charts, for use in the courses in 
animal husbandry, are found on the walls, and 
the whole place has an atmosphere of thrift. 
The manual training laboratories include a 
complete metal shop and equipment, such as 
tcyges, machine lathe grinders, drills and com- 
plete sheet metal outfit. The wood shop is well 
lceated for light and air, being a corner room. 
It is adequately equipped with universal saw 
tuble, wood turning lathes and individual 
benches. It is interesting to note in passing, 
that the benches and much of the other equip- 
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nent found in the wood shop, such as cabinets, 
et., have been made by the boys as a part of 
their manual training problem. These exercises 
are especially valuable from an educational 
stendpoint, for here we have boys really making 
something and doing things worth while. It is 
no wonder that the problem of discipline is en- 
tirely absent, for in this shop, each boy has a 
personal interest. Passing from the boys’ side 
of the first floor to that devoted to activities for 
the girls, we enter first the sewing room, located 
on the front of the building, adjoining the prin- 
cipal’s office. This room is equipped with cab- 
inets, cutting tables, mirrors, a little dressing 
room, sewing machines, etc. Here, again, the 
handiwork of the boys is shown in the construc- 
tion of the cutting tables and cabinets. Adjoin- 
ing the sewing room is a demonstration bed- 
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room; and adjoining this, a small demonstra- 
tion dining room. Then comes the cooking 
laboratory. Here, again, the boys of the manual 
training department are responsible for the neat 
cooking tables, cabinets and cupboards. At the 
rear of the building and adjoining the cooking 
laboratory, is a cafeteria, or schoo] lunchroom. 
It is a large room equipyed with neat dining 
tables, built by the boys of the manual training 
department. While visiting the cafeteria, I 
could not help being impressed by the enthusi- 
astic way in which Mr. Lyon to'd me of his 
plans to have the students raise, cook, serve and 
sell most of the materials that would be used in 
the cafeteria. Here we see the boys and girls 
of this community coming in touch first-hand 
with some of the problems of real life. 


The Second Floor. 
On the second floor are recitation rooms for 
botany, English, German, the school library, 
chemistry and physics laboratories, the art room, 


and the balcony of the auditorium. The physics 
and chemistry laboratories are thoroly equipped 
and the high school is on the state accredited 
list in these subjects. The art room is a beau- 
tiful room, we!l lighted, and on its walls and 
shelves may be seen drawings, paintings, bas- 
kets, rugs, mats and a number of things that 
would do credit to any city. The library is a 
large room, occupying the central position in 
front of the building, over the main entrance. 
In addition to its use as a school library, it will 
be open evenings as a circulating library for 
the townspeople. It is already a subscriber for 
about fifty leading magazines. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
about 450. The main floor is used for study hall 
purposes. It has a stage with dressing rooms on 
either side, foot lights, scenery and other mod- 
ern equipment. In the back of the gallery is a 
ecmpletely closed asbestos motion picture booth, 
and community motion pictures of an educa- 
tional character are shown at cost. 


The School Farm. 

To the left of the gymnasium, at some dis- 
tance, is a long red building, which excites the 
curiosity of the visitor. Upon close observa- 
tion, one finds the building to be a thoroly mod- 


ern chicken coop. It is divided into five divi- 


sions: one, on the end for the storage of food, 
and four divisions for fowls. There is a yard 
o.i either side of each division, which makes it 
possible to change the food for the chickens and 


raise green food in one yard while they run in 
ther. At the present time the school owns 


about sixty birds, thorobred white leghorns and 



































EXTERIOR VIEW OF BARN AND GROUP OF STUDENTS MAKING TUBERCULIN 
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barred rock. The boys in the agriculture class 
do all of the work in caring for the chickens 
owned by the district. 

A circular building, 108 feet in cireumference, 
with a new coat of red paint and white trim- 
mings, next attracts the eye. This is the school 
barn, built entirely by the boys-of the agricul- 
tural class. It has a cement floor with proper 
drainage facilities and a commodious and high 
loft. The barn is to be used to house the live 
stock, belonging to the school; and as shelter 
for the horses of pupils who ride to school. It 

built in circular form because in this form 
a larger area can be secured with a smaller wall 
surface than in any other form; and also by 
facing the stock toward the center of the build- 
ing, it is possible to feed and care for them with 
the greatest ease. It is safe to say that not 
boy who has worked on this barn will not be 
ble to cut rafters and joists for himself, should 
the oceasion ever require. The barn was built 
by about ten boys working one day each week. 
The building of the barn was an architectural 
and mechanical problem for them. 
a different boy served foreman of the crew, 
and it was his duty to the plans and 
accomplish as much work as possible, on the day 
Superintend- 
ent Lyon assured me that one day’s service as a 


Each week 
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he was in charge of construction. 


foreman convinced the boy working in this 
capacity, that a boss has something to do besides 


watch the other fellows work. 


On the campus, near the barn, is one acre set 
to young fruit. This orchard will be cared for 


by the class in agriculture. The boys make their 
own grafting wax and will do all their own 
grafting and budding. 
Parent and Student Activities. 
Among the many student activities, carried 


on of recent years, are the raising of the flag 


pole, the building of a grand stand and bleach- 
ers for the athletic field, the construction of the 
poultry houses, the construction of the barn, 
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surveying and grading of the campus, the devel- 
opment of the agricultural fie'd and the planting 
of the orchard. 
in farm engineering, accomplished by the high 
school students. 

Each year the boys and girls of the school 
assist in a clean-up of the town. In the fall, an 
agricultural and poultry exhibit is held, prizes 
are given for the best exhibits. A physical cul- 
ture, manual training, domestic science, and art 
exhibit is given each spring, known as the 
Eatonville Spring Exhibit. The boys and girls 
hold a bazaar each fall for the purpose of rais- 
ing money. With this money, a number of 
gemes and much school apparatus has been pur- 
chased. Last year a beautiful bust of Lincoln 
was added to the equipment of the school. The 
high school has an athletic association, of which 
the boys and girls are all members. In the ath- 
letie contests they aim to keep the price as low 
as possible, making only 
penses. Eatonville has had a number of cham- 
pionship basket and base The fine 
spirit of the student body is shown by the fact 
that when the athletic organ- 
ized, the students voluntarily passed a rule that 
no one should play on an Eatonville team who 


These were practical problems 
I I 


enough to cover ex- 


ba!l teams. 


association was 


was not doing passing work in all subjects. 


The membership in the Eatonville Parent- 
‘Teachers’ Association ranks seventh in the State 
of Washington. Among the many things accom- 
plished by the association is the establishment of 
the Eatonville Fair (held each year), the plant- 
ing of trees around the campus, the planting of 
trees along several of the streets of the town, 
the cleaning up of back yards and alleys, and 
the securing of outside speakers for special pro- 
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A similar shop has a complete equipment for metalworking 
Domestic Science Laboratory. 
Assembly Hall showing motion-picture booth. 


Students’ Cafeteria 

View of the School Chicken Farm 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association is 
back of the school all of its activi- 
This is indicative of a healthy community 


grams. 
heartily 
ties. 
spirit. 
How the School Helps the Community. 
Among some of the things the school is doing 
to help the community, are the following: It 
teaches the boys the proper care of liquid and 
solid fertilizers and as a result of this the school 
has been responsible for the insta!lation of tanks 
for the care of liquid fertilizer on twelve ranches 
near the city. Thru a pig contest, carried 
on by boys in the school, in which each boy 
bought his own pig, fed it, dressed it, and sold 
it, the school has demonstrated the possibility 
of profit in hog raising, even where it is neces- 
sary to buy a portion of the feed. Many farm- 
ers of the neighborhood have sent to the school 
to receive instructions on how to feed the bal- 
anced ration. Farmers send a list of the feed 
they have to the school and the high school boys 
work out the proper proportions to feed and tell 
them what they should grow on their land to 
make a complete balanced ration. They also 
figure out a maintenance ration and a productive 
ration. Various tests have been performed for 
people of the community. Individual cattle have 
been tested for the production of butter fat. 


Many “star boarders” have been let go. The 
cream that is sent to the creamery has been 
tested. Separators have been tested. Some 


separators have been found that were losing 
their owners as much as $150 per year. Soils 
have been tested for acidity and salts. The 
school has been of service in assisting farmers 

lay out drainage systems for their ranches. 
It has also been of service to them in recom- 
mending systems of crop rotation and in help- 

(Concluded on Page 76) 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


A. A. Grey, Berkeley, California 


The problem of school attendance is one of 
the most fundamental in our school system. 
Upon it depends, very largely, our success in try- 
ing to educate the youth of our land. How is it 
possible to secure a better schoo] attendance of 
pupils in our great system of schools? 

In the United States the length of the school 
term and the number of days attended have 
always been shamefully low. For the whole 
country the average number of days attended 
was less than eighty in 1870. It rose to one 
hundred in 1895, and to 115 days in 1910. Up 
to 1900, the length of the school term in the 
United States was less than 145 days. Happily, 
this has been lengthened so that at present it is 
almost 165 days. 

But the significant fact is found in the aver- 
age number of days attended by pupils. For 
1914 the average number of days attended by 
all the children of school age was not 120 days 
—less than six months. With an annual expen- 
diture on our common schools of about $750,- 
000,000, with good buildings, improved means 
of communication and transportation, with earn- 
est, faithful and hard-working teachers, we are 
not yet able to give our rising generation six 
months of common school education. The length 
of the school term today in most parts of the 
South is not equal to that of the New England 
states or other northern states, thirty years ago. 

For many years past we have had facts piled 
mountain high, showing our failure to get all 
children in school, and the inadequacy of the 
sc):ools to hold the majority of the children suf- 
ficiently long to give them a good elementary 
education. When the permanent census bureau 
was created in 1909, in cities of the first class 
in the state of New York, more than 30,000 chil- 
dren were found to be unlawfully out of school 
in Rochester, Buffalo and New York City; yet 
in this state child labor laws and compulsory 
school laws have been in existence for fifteen 
years. Professor John Dewey says that 75 per 
cent of the children in the Cincinnati schools 
drop out at the age of fourteen. The same, no 
doubt, cou!d be shown for other cities. 

Dean Schneider, of the University of Cin- 
ci:nati, has put the elimination in our schools 
in a most striking fashion. He says that if all 
the school children under 18 years attending the 
schools in the United States were placed in a 
straight line one foot apart, the line would ex- 
tend diagonally across our continent from the 
northern part of Maine to the Pacific Coast at 
southern California, and that if those were 
taken away from this line who drop out at about 
the age of 14, most of them bread winners, those 


remaining would just extend across the state of ' 


California. 

As regards getting a school census, and keep- 
ing the children in school, many foreign coun- 
tries put us to shame. This is particularly 
true of Germany. The same qualities of organ- 
ized system, endless detail and definite purpose 
which the Germans use in conducting a great 
war or in securing trade in a world market are 
exercised in obtaining a good school attendance. 
They know how to find the child, and having 
found him, how to keep him in school. Out of 
a population of over 5,000,000 in Prussia in 
1901, only 549 children evaded attendance at 
school. In 1910 the percentage of pupils remain- 
ing in school till the eight-year course was fin- 
ished, in cities having such schools, was ex- 
tremely high. In Leipzig, it was 99.5 per cent; 
in Dresden, 99.6; in Bremen, 89.6; and in 
Zwickan, 99.9 per cent. 

A system of education, such as ours, failing 
to instruct one-half of our school population 


in the essential branches of knowledge because 
of non-attendance; a system in which seventy 
per cent or more of the children never get be- 
yond the eighth grade; a system into which 
thousands of mis-directed youth annually never 
come; a system so universally disliked by hearty 
adolescents; a system turning out so few skilled 
workers to fit our marvellous material and in- 
ventive age must surely be called, as regards 
attendance of children, a failure. 

To secure a better attendance in our schools 
we must, first of all, have a complete and per- 
manent census, and a compulsory knowledge 
test, instead of a mere age limit. Obviously, a 
teacher cannot tell whether all are enrolled un- 
less there is a complete census to guide her. 
Too often the school census gives merely the 
age and sex of the pupils. This is not sufficient. 
It should not only give the name, age and sex 
of the pupil, and the name of the parent or 
guardian, but the residence of both; also the 
nationality of the child, the physical condition, 
grade attended, reason if not in school, whether 
in public or private school, whether under em- 
ployment, and if so, the kind. 

There are many difficulties encountered in 
securing a complete school census. Frequently 
no trace can be had of families moved; incom- 
petent officers make an incomplete canvass, and 
parents do not always tell the truth about the 
number or the age of their children. 

Professor Ellwood Cubberley has suggested 
some new methods in securing a more complete 
eensus. He would have “every parent, guardian 
or other person standing in parental relation to 
any child over 5 or under 18 years of age” 
notify the teacher or attendance officer of such 
child within a week after the census is taken. 
A fine would be imposed for failure to do so. 
To locate new families, Dr. Cubberley would em- 
power the boards of education to license all 
moving vans and express wagons, requiring each 
driver to report promptly any family moved; 
aiso to require all landlords “to report all 
changes in tenants.” Boards may a!so require 
the co-operation of the police departments. 

While such provisions are very comprehen- 
sive, and would probably be rather difficult to 
enforce at first, they are certainly vastly superior 
tu our present laws. Without some such detailed 
provisions for locating children, especially in 
the large cities, many children of school age 
will always escape attendance. 

We need a change in our compulsory school 
laws. Whatever the theory may be as regards 
the rights of the state to compel children to 
attend school, most civilized countries now re- 
quire that education, for a limited time at least, 
shall be compulsory. Plato, centuries ago, urged 
ecmpu!sory education. Over a century ago, 
most of the German states had successful com- 
pulsory school laws. 

Our country has been a dreadful sinner re- 
garding effective compulsory school laws. While 
Massachusetts theoretically required children to 
attend school as early as 1642, it was not till 
1852 that this state passed the first effective 
compulsory school law. This law required each 
child to attend school twelve weeks each year. 
So slowly did compulsory education come with 
us that up to 1900 only 32 states had such laws. 
In the following decade, ten other states passed 
compulsory school laws, and with the exception 
of one or two southern states, all states have 
now passed acts committing them at least to the 
policy of compulsory education. 

It is not too much to say that our compulsory 
school laws have signally failed. Children do 
not remain in school. They should remain in 
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school, not till a certain age is reached, but 
until a certain knowledge has been secured. 
Why say to a youth, “You must remain in school 
till you are 12 or 14 years old,” instead of 
“until you have learned a definite amount’? 
Our present laws say keep the child in school 
for a few years and then let him go, whether he 
knows anything or not. 

If a child knew that he must remain in school 
not a certain number of years, but until he had 
acquired a certain definite knowledge of the 
elementary branches, would he not become all 
the more anxious to attend regularly? For the 
sooner he acquired such knowledge, the sooner 
h: would be free to join the busy, throbbing 
world which so constantly and urgently calls 
him. 

Surely, thru some means, we could discover, 
with a satisfactory measure of confidence, what 
knowledge a youth should have before being 
free from school to struggle for a livelihood in 
our merciless and competitive industrial regime. 
Such would be the really effective compulsory 
school law. 

The enrol!ment of children in school is the 
first consideration. The second one—keeping 
them in school—is quite a different problem. 
The child has nothing to say about his registra- 
tion by the legal officer but he has much, in- 
deed, to say about his regular attendance. 

He may go to school for the first few days out 
of mere curiosity—to look about, to make a new 
acquaintance, to find a crony or to size things 
up. After this the problem of having him re- 
turn promptly and regularly every morning be- 
fore nine and remain during the entire day be- 
ecmes, quite frequently, a most vexing and end- 
less one, solved, if at all, by eternal vigilance, 
constant sympathy and super-human patience. 

In trying to solve the problem of truancy or 
ncn-attendance, the school, the home, society 
and the child must be carefully considered. 
Each must get the proper viewpoint of the other. 
The school must not over-emphasize its services 
to the child; the home must be made livable and 
cognizant of its sacred duty in the making of 
good citizens; society must formulate its laws 
and use its institutions more with the well being 
or the child in view, and lastly, the wayward 
ycuth must not always be regarded as abnormal 
and hopelessly lawless, fit only for the cruelest 
decrees of our courts. 

The attendance officer is one who comes into 
ecnstant and close contact with these four 
factors—the home, the school, society and the 
child. He plays a very important role in the 
securing of good attendance. His qualifications 
must be high. Too frequently, he is selected, 
not for his peculiar fitness or ability, but be- 
cause he is a “good fellow” among the towns- 
men, a crony of some board member; because 
he is a cripple, or the town marshal; because of 
his long residence in the community or because 
he smelled the smoke of battle while marching 
in the defense of his country some fifty years 
ago. 

The attendance officer who attempts to get 
children in school should, first of all, be a lover 
of children. He should know something of their 
habits and be able to enter somewhat into their 
lives—to see things from the “hookey’s” view- 
point. He should have common gumption 
enough to remember—if he is not too old— 
vhen he was a full-blooded youth, enchanted by 
the clear call of the first balmy spring day, and 
went astray, tingling to enjoy the far away green 
fields and the warm secluded swimming-pool. 
Ii not educated, at least in the common 
branches, he should be in full sympathy with 
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the efforts of the school. His work takes him 
among all classes of people; the rich and the 
poor; the native and alien; the ignorant and 
learned; the vicious and criminal. He must 
enter their homes, and cultivate their friend- 
ship; he must study their needs, get their views 
of life and of education and explain carefully 
and clearly the purpose of the school and the 
law. So, he must be intelligent, kindly, patient, 
sensible and sympathetic in dealing with the 
home life, and must not appear as an arbitrary, 
domineering authority of the state. 

But the position of attendance officer need not 
be confined to men alone—it must not be. Be- 
fitting woman’s advent into most public careers, 
there is no reason to believe that as attendance 
officer she would not be as efficient as man in 
most cases, and surely in many cases more de- 
pendable. Where she has been tried in this 
capacity, sbe has not been found wanting. 

The proper co-operation of the school and the 
home will do much to bring a better attendance 
and to decrease tardiness. This co-operation 
may be effected in many ways, often by very 
simple means. Only recently have we come to 
place the proper value on this kind of co- 
operation, and to study the home and its en- 
vironment as a strong factor in school attend- 
ance. 

For there can be no doubt that the home is 
frequently directly responsible for a great deal 
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of non-attendance in the schools. In a recent 
study of one hundred of the “most flagrant and 
persistent truants,” selected at random, as made 
by the Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, of whom 65 attended public school and 
385 parochial schools, it was found that 29 of 
the one hundred cases studied were due to bad 
home conditions. Thirty-two per cent of the 
homes from which the one hundred truants came 
were found to be in poverty, sadly neglected and 
Situated in squalid surroundings. In twenty 
homes the father was dead; in five homes he had 
deserted his family, and in three homes he was 
in prison; eleven homes were motherless; 40 
homes had mothers regularly employed; 28 of 
the fathers and 20 of the mothers were found 
to be addicted to drink; fourteen mothers were 
found to be “ignorant, neglectful and of low 
mentality.” 

Other studies of truants have emphasized the 
fault of the home. In Chicago, where a careful 
study was made, it was found that over 50 per 
cent of the cases of non-attendance represented 
neglected homes—those not normal, being broken 
by “death, desertion, divorce, intemperance, pov- 
erty, insanity, and degeneration.” In St. Louis 
for the year 1913-14, from Supt. Blewett’s re- 
pert, we learn that 35 per cent of the cases of 
non-attendance in that city were due to the ab- 
normal conditions of the home life of the people. 
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Herein lies an exceedingly difficult and far- 
reaching economic problem affecting school at- 
tendance. With a complete census, with proper 
ecmpulsory school laws, with attractive curricula, 
and with the best efforts of teachers and school 
officials, non-attendance of school children will 
still be large, when homes are reeking in poverty. 
The number of able-bodied, unemployed men in 
the United States at the present time is stagger- 
ing, and the amount of poverty is appalling. 
Thousands of children are still forced to work in 
mines, mil!s and factories. These children are 
being robbed of their educational heritage, and 
will continue to be so robbed, until our eco- 
nomic and social order is so changed that the 
extremes of abject poverty and accumulated 
wealth will not be found in the same city or 
country. 

The problem of bad school attendance, then, 
gces beyond the attendance officer, compulsory 
laws, the teacher, the home, readjusted curric- 
ulum or the reorganization of grades. The 
jenior high school, elective courses, industrial 
education, changed methods and aims and the 
like have, and will, continue to accomplish much 
in securing better school attendance, but the 
permanent cure must be found in a changed in- 
dustrial life which will decrease the poverty of 
our land, eliminate child labor and turn the 
child toward the school instead of the factory. 


Some Fundamentals of the Junior High School Problem 


F. W. Reinoehl, Superintendent State High School, Larimore, N. D. 


Some years ago at one of the sessions of the 
North Dakota Education Association, there was 
given an address upon the topic, “Educational 
Statesmanship,” by Dean Joseph Kennedy of 
the University. If the principles set forth by 
the speaker upon that occasion, could be applied 
to each innovation brought into our school sys- 
tems, I believe that many movements would 
never have found a place in our educational 
practice, and the present Junior-Senior High 
School organization would be adopted into our 
schools in a safer and saner manner, and with 
a better understanding of the means and ends 


of accomplishment. 


Ten per cent of the schools of the North Cen- 
tral Association have already adopted some form 
of the Junior-Senior High School, and in the 
sume territory, a large number of smaller schools 
claim some form of this organization. Deter- 
mined by the arrangement of the rooms of the 
buildings, the number of teachers and pupils 
and other local conditions, this organization has 
assumed a number of groupings. Here may be 
found the six-six plan, the six-three-three, in 
fact nearly every numeral combination from six 
to twelve, and an occasional five-four-three 
scheme designed to show some originality. The 
former undesirable groupings to be found in 
some of our schools, especially the schools of 
second and third class, caused by lack of suffi- 
cient room and teaching force, have now become 
Junior-Senior High Schools and thus assume 
front rank in the most up-to-date plan of organ- 
ization. 

The reorganization of our school systems has 
had its origin in the fact that the results ob- 
tained in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
hve not been satisfactory and the amount of 
mortality and retardation, as shown by reliable 
data, is entirely too great. This situation has 
demanded a remedy, and the question for more 
than a decade has been, what remedy to apply. 
A careful examination ef the situation has re- 

Ne te—Read at a Conference of Superintendents and 
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vealed the fact that the present grouping of the 
grades has been the result of tradition and the 
gradual extension and expansion of the public 
school curriculum, and that the organization 
does not have a psychological basis in the make- 
up of the child. Psychologists generally agree 
that the great dividing lines in the school life 
of a child, occur at the end of the third, sixth, 
and ninth years, altho there is no sharp line of 
demarcation and one period gradual!y emerges 
into the other; and furthermore, these periods 
very with individuals. From these facts as a 
basis, originated the idea of reorganization, but 
that this has been largely lost sight of, is shown 
by the large number of groupings which I have 
already enumerated. In many communities, the 
organization has been introduced merely as an 
administrative device, forced upon them by 
congestion somewhere in the school system. 

Now we raise the three-fold question: Is this 
problem primarily concerned with questions of 
administration, or is it a question of curricu- 
lum, or of the presentation of subject matter? 
To what extent is the situation improved by a 
different grouping of the units for purposes of 
administration if the process stops here? Would 
the new organization be justified for adminis- 
trative purposes alone? Can just as much im- 
provement be secured under the old eight-four 
plan with a modified course of study and modi- 
fied methods of presentation ? 

It is my belief that the great problem in- 
volved is one of content and method, and it 
affects administration only insofar as the new 
organization serves as the machinery for revivi- 
fying the course of study and the principles 
of teaching now employed in this period of 
school life. The mere introduction of a scheme 
which permits departmental teaching, the choice 
of a few electives, and continues the use of the 
same old textbook in the seventh and eighth 
giades, and largely employs the same methods 
of presentation, is not worthy of the name of 
a Junior High School; and even a more fatal 
mistake is made when the present methods of 


the four-year high school are brought down and 
grafted upon the Junior School, a situation very 
likely to result in the smal'er high schools where 
the six-six plan is used and teachers teach all 
of the classes of a department from the seventh 
to the twelfth grade. Enough trouble is ex- 
perienced in preventing young high school teach- 
ers fresh from college, from using college meth- 
ods, or lack of method as someone has charac- 
terized it, to wish for any additional trouble 
from this source. Much time and effort spent 
by many in getting the machinery of the new 
organization running smoothly, cou!ld much 
more profitably be spent upon the real issues in- 
volved. 

It may well be kept in mind by those con- 
templating the establishment of some form of 
the intermediate school, that the big problem 
is not the regrouping of the grades for purposes 
of classification and administration, but that 
the vital and essential part of the reorganization 
is that of content. I sincerely believe that far 
more can be accomplished in the direction de- 
sired, by the adjustment of the material and 
method to the pupil’s mind than by the intro- 
duction of a few electives and some depart- 
mental teaching. The new organization can be 
justified only insofar as it makes possible the 
cpportunity for a readjustment of the subject 
matter and the development of sound pedagog- 
ical principles for this period of school activi- 
ties. 

In considering, then, the real questions in- 
volved, it must be kept in mind that at present, 
no agreement exists as to what should be the 
content of the course of study of the Junior 
High School. This unit of our school system is 
justified by the dreadful mortality under the 
old system, and by the facts of psychology 
which reveal new activities at this stage of child 
life. The claim can be made and with great 
truth, that tradition has kept the child doing 
in the seventh and eighth grades what he has 
already learned to do in the sixth. The tools of 
learning having been acquired in this grade, 
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fresh subjects of instruction are needed in the 
following grades if the interest and develop- 
ment of the pupil is to be secured. While it is 
true that as yet no investigation has shown that 
the undifferentiated course of study has pro- 
duced school mortality, flexibility and differen- 
tiation seem highly desirable to meet the needs 
of individuals who vary greatly in capacity and 
ability; thus the bright pupils will not waste 
time and fall into bad mental habits and the 
slow will not be hurried too rapidly over the 
ground. 

While we may admit that the tools of learning 
ore largely acquired by the end of the sixth 
grade, nevertheless, it should not be assumed 
that the common elements of knowledge neces- 
sary in a democracy, are a!so acquired by this 
time. Then, too, there is danger that too great 
stress upon differentiation will lead to social 
stratification. There is such a thing as the 
minimum essentials which must be acquired by 
all pupils, and these must have a permanent 
place in the curriculum. While the pupils 
should have fewer subjects than at present, and 
some choice should be given, there is danger 
of forcing a choice of vocation too early in life. 
Sympathetic guidance at this period of school 
life is the great need on the part of pupils. It 
is very doubtful if vocational work as such, has 
any place below the senior high school. Further 
details as to the course of study cannot be given 
at this time, but the above principles may well 
be employed in the building of such a course. 

In considering the second great phase of this 
question, we might as well acknowledge at once 
that there are no commonly accépted principles 
or standards of teaching which have universal 
application to the intermediate school (Junior 
High School), principles based upon the psychol- 
ogy of the child at this age. In fact, it must 
be acknowledged, that in spite of the boasted 
progress in educational practice in recent years, 
there is but one place in our school system where 
such exist, and that is in our kindergarten and 
primary schools. Here only do we find the facts 
of psychology and the principles of teaching and 
practice closely correlated. This is the funda- 
mental reason why the best teaching in our 
schools is found in the lower grades, and the 
teaching becomes poorer as we ascend thru the 
upper grades to the high school culminating in 
the University in the poorest teaching to be 
found in our who'e educational system. The 
unsatisfactory results of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades have been due largely to poor meth- 
ods of teaching. Primary methods have been 
carried up thru the curriculum too far and 
the pupils resent being placed under instruction 
suited to younger minds. 

The junior high school demands a new peda- 
gogy; a new type of teacher must be developed. 
This problem is now before our normal and 
training schools and the junior high school will 
not be a success until teachers are available who 
have special preparation for teaching pupils of 
this age, and who understand the pecu!iar ten- 
dencies of this period in the life of our boys 
and girls. When our training schools do this, 
and do it as well as they, train our primary 
teachers now, then, and not until then, will the 
junior school be a success and bring the things 
tv pass which have been prophesied of it, and 
then we will have in reality, what many have 
been freely announcing, before sufficient trial 
has been given to this experiment. It is neces- 
sary to create the demand for the new teacher 
end force the situation upon our training schools 
and this is, no doubt, the greatest justification 
lishment of the school at this time. 
A few of ou st schools for teachers are recog- 
nizing this need, and special courses are offered 
in this direction. Many bo:k companies, also, 
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have anticipated the new demand for textbooks 
especially prepared for the junior school, and 
have appointed editors for such a department. 
All this presents a more hopeful outlook for 
those who are confronted with this question. 
Permit me to digress a moment to emphasize 
a matter which is vitally related to this whole 
question. Teachers must inspire pupils and 
must make the subject matter interesting, but 
work is demanded of the pupil; real genuine, 
sweat producing, energy-consuming work. In 
these days the educational tendency is so strong 
to eliminate from our curriculum anything that 
causes the pupil the least bit of mental effort, 
or brings the laggard to grief, that a loud note 
of warning needs to be sounded. Notwithstand- 
ing all the accusations which have been heaped 
upon our technical grammar, algebra and geom- 
etry, and other subjects which have brought 
failure to many pupils, nine cases out of ten, it 
is the pupil who refuses to do hard, consistent 
work that finds himself with the mill stone 
about his neck. While I no longer accept the 
dceetrine of the advocates of formal discipline, 
nevertheless, a great mistake will be made if 
pupils are not required to do things which they 
find difficult and exacting. It seems to me at 
times that a large part of the effort made to 
revise our courses of study and methods of 
teaching, amounts to nothing more than steps 
taken to make it easier for the pupil, resulting in 
weaker rather than stronger pupils. In these 
days the gospel of hard work needs to be driven 
home to our pupils with the force of a sledge 
hammer. It seems that the more electives that 


are offered, the more freedom that is given to 
pupils to meet the demand of variation in abil- 
ity, the more the average pupil sits back and 
thinks that it is all designed for him so that 
he may take school life that much easier, and 
that the expectation of doing hard, consistent, 
persistent, and sometimes disagreeable study, is 
gradually passing out of the minds of our boys 
and girls. Unless sustained mental effort is de- 
manded and required of our pupils, the failure 
of our schools to prepare pupils to meet the de- 
mands of success in real life, will be greater 
ia the future than it has been in the past. 

In concluding, I wish to enter a note of pro- 
test against some of the exaggerated statements 
made by those who have just entered upon the 
new plan of organization, in regard to the re- 
sults obtained. Statements of increased attend- 
ance, fewer failures, better work, conclusions 
reached by some “I think” or “believe” process 
rather than those based upon the results ob- 
tained by the most scientific and approved meth- 
ods of measuring school work, are too often mis- 
leading. Anything new, because of its very new- 
ness will attract, will create enthusiasm, and 
because of the increased attention and stimula- 
tion, will bring about many desirable results 
which cannot be accredited to the value of the 
organization itself. Many illustrations could be 
taken from reports of the workings of the junior 
high school. During this period of transition, 
those who have adopted this form of school 
organization, will serve the cause of education 
well by a careful and scientific statement of its 
workings as they find it. 


THE NEW SCHOOL COMMITTEE MAN 
“TALKS BACK” 


Ernest W. Towne, Member Quincy School Committee, Wollaston, Mass. 


I believe it is expected in the meetings of 
certain persuasions that those present shall give 
testimony in their own behalf. Tue ScHoor 
Boarp JouRNAL has published much concerning 
the school committeeman and the new school 
committeeman in particular. Suppose you per- 
mit the new school committeeman to testify in 
his own behalf concerning his life, good works, 
and hopes for the future. 

Why is a school committeeman? Theoretic- 
ally, of course, because the office seeks the man 
—actually because the man usually seeks the 
oftice. And why should he seek the office? It 
rarely offers any remuneration. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction to school com- 
mittee work is the human desire for elevation. 
Men and women will toil unremittingly and 
long in various forms of lodge work in order 
that for a short time they may wield the gavel 
and intone the leading role in the imparting of 
mysteries before the gaping and applauding 
brethren. 

“For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking.” 

There is a class of committeemen who gird 
themselves for the fray and start out to reform 
the mismanagement of school administration.” 
Ii they are inexperienced in public service it is 
not long before their high aspirations are com- 
pletely shattered on the thanklessness of public 
service and the dead-wall of political machina- 
tion and precedent. 

The doctors and lawyers who find their way 
on to the school committee are too often actu- 
ated by the legitimate advertising which this 
field of endeavor gives them. It is desirable 
to have each of these honorable professions 
represented on a school committee. To have 
more than one of each is a doubtful policy. In 
classifications of impractical men clergymen 
rank first, physicians second, and educators 
third. This applies as to classes and not as to 
individuals. 

There is always a class of schoo] committee- 
man who is just a plain politician. It is for- 


tunate that the percentage of this class is no 
greater than it is. Its most dangerous feature 
is that such men are often garbed with all the 
habiliments of education and social standing. 
For such the position of school committeeman 
is merely a step for personal aggrandizement. 

All of these gentlemen proclaim their unsel- 
fish and generous devotion to the work but like 
the man who wears a wig to cover his baldness 
they deceive no one but themselves. The gentle 
reader must not suppose from the foregoing 
that the writer fails to suspect that there are 
conscientious, self-sacrificing, intelligent men 
02: school committees. The writer admits look- 
ing into the looking glass at least once a day! 

It would be well if a considerable leaven of 
the school committee were parents of school 
children. (Persons disagreeing with this state- 
ment may answer January 1, 1919.) The per- 
sons who know the most about child culture are 
those who never had any children of their own 
or the rearing of whose children is so far in the 
past that the nebulae of their wisdom and 
sagacity cloud that distant appreciation of their 
own ignorance. 

The parent school committeeman will be 
somewhat influenced by his personal problems. 
Humility is the beginning of wisdom, and the 
fine theories of the non-parent and post-parent 
have usually been thoroly destroyed in the heart 
and mind of the actual parent. 

Educating is, or should be, a highly skilled 
trade or profession. The new school committee- 
man, therefore, who enters upon his duties with 
the intent of telling the educators how it should 


be done is a plain ass. His position is rather 
that of the director of a corporation—not that 
of a minority stockholder by any means. It 
is his plain duty to so inform himself that he 
may intelligently vote upon measures of general 


policy and may, in some measure, know whether 
the experts hired to carry out the details of the 
work are making it pay sufficient dividends to 
warrant their continuance and salary. 


(Concluded on Page 79) 
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RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, (BROOKLYN,) NEW YORK CITY 


C. B. J. Snyder, Architect 


AFTER THE ARCHITECT 


C. B. J. Snyder, F. A. I. A., Architect and Superintendent df Buildings 
for the Board of Education, New York City 


do not refer to 
1ose oceasions after the erection of a new school 
building, when the dissatisfied schoolmasters get 


By this alliterative title I 


tt 


after the architect with a sharp stick, or may- 
kap a club. I should like, rather, to have your 
thoughts concerned for a few moments with 
what happens to the building after the architect 
turns it over to the school board completed and 
ready for use. 

[here is, aside from the actual labor involved, 
a real fascination for the architect in the plan- 
ning and construction of almost any building, 
but in none more so than in a modern school 
lding, for in no other type are the demands 
for light and air so exacting. 

hen there are the various, and, maybe, chang- 
ing kind of uses—science classes, housekeeping, 
liamaties, physical culture and many forms of 


industrial training—each with its own partic- 


+ 


ilar type of equipment—every provision being 
bound round with restrictions not only from the 
sc] Imaster’s point of view, but also as to finan- 


imitations, rules and regulations of the 
state and municipality and others, which, with 


the necessity of making the buildings structur- 
olly sound and architecturally beautiful—or at 
les pleasing—altogether affords abundant op- 
portunity for intellectual exercise. 

Beauty in Schoolhouses. 

7 ld world has long since accepted, as be- 
yond argument, the principle that public build- 
ng lust serve not only the protective uses 
v) needs they supply, but they must also 

N ote This paper was read before the Depart 

¢ School Administration of the National Education 

(ss nin New York, July 6, 1916 Mr. Snyder has been 

ar f the New York Board of Education during the 

pa irs and has designed and supervised the construc 

w re school buildings, involving a greater expenditure, 
tha 


architect in the United States 


adorn the city. There is no class of building to 
which this quality more fittingly belongs than 
the schoolhouse. 

Its occupants are in a plastic state. Whatever 
lessons of beauty the community is to teach by 
its parks and buildings, its monuments and its 
paintings, they are presumably productive of 
greater results if directed toward the child be- 
fore its tastes have been blunted by the too 
prevalent ugliness of our average American city. 

The requirement that the schoolhouse be a 
lesson in beauty, or at least good taste, is par- 
ticularly strong in that it is a material posses- 
sion of that department of the city which is con- 
cerned with the preservation and extension of 
culture and refinement. 

More and more in America has the architect 
been permitted, and even encouraged, to per- 
form this function; to design and construct 
buildings that are municipal lessons in good 
p:oportion, harmonious coloring, pleasing in- 
fluence to the eye and mind and spirit of the 
beholder. 

Further, the people have come to recognize 
that this provision applies with particular em- 
phasis to the school building, as not only is the 
respect of the citizen for his municipality en- 
hanced thereby, but the very purpose of the 
structure—the education of the children them- 
selves—is greatly furthered. 

Value of Pleasant Schoolhouses. 

There are numerous and well proven instances 
where there has been a remarkable increase in 
the efficiency of all the teaching—literary, math- 
ematical, scientific and al! other branches of 
work of a school—where the organization as a 
whole has been transferred from an old, out-of- 


date structure to one designed and equipped 
in accordance with latter-day ideas. 

It reacts very strongly upon the personnel of 
both the teaching force and the pupils. We all 
krow that there is a certain pleasure in doing 
even routine work in agreeable and convenient 
surroundings. 

This has now become a recognized factor in 
the manufacturing world, where returns on the 
investment are far more carefully scrutinized 
and more easily measured in dollars and cents 
than is possible in public educational matters. 
For, with the maintenance of pleasing, even if 
not beautiful physical surroundings, there is a 
stimulation of the mental processes, a reduction 
in fatigue, and hence an improvement in the 
efficiency among the operatives that results in 
a very great increase in capacity or output. 

The architect does delight in the fact that 
thru the medium of stone and brick and other 
rough materials, he may perhaps design a build- 
ing that will be pleasing to the eye and prove 
adequate and convenient for its occupants. But 
in the mind of the man giving the best that is 
in him in the design of a modern school, there 
is also the hope that he is making easier, pleas- 
anter and more effective, the tremendously im- 
portant work of education which is to be done 
in the buildings that come from his hand. 

The Need of Care. 

The architect, however, like the shipbuilder, 
launches his product and leaves it in other 
hands, and we have come to believe that unless 
the fundamental truths I have referred to are 
grasped and lived up to by those into whose care 
the buildings come, the whole doctrine of beauty 
and utility is lost. 


The schoolmaster is in this respect a mos! 
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(See page 76.) 


important member of the community and should 
lead in the spirit of appreciation, and hence, 
preservation and improvement of not only the 
building and equipment, but in its external 
setting. 

To those who have given thought and study 
tou the spirit. of protection thrown about the 
public buildings of Europe, there is the ever 
present hope that the civic spirit which prompts 
this, and of which we see certain evidences here 
and there, in our own country, shal) quicken 
and expand so that it soon shall become a part 
of the every day education of the child. 

There is nothing new, I am sorry to say, in 
the fact that in very many instances those re- 
sponsible for a beautiful school building with 
adequate setting of shrubs and flowers, and 
who have relied upon civie pride of a neigh- 
borhood, to care for grass, hedges and flower- 
ing shrubs, have had their faith in human 
nature shattered and almost lost upon returning 
at some later date to find the building defaced, 
the flowers stripped, the shrubs destroyed and 
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the grass worn down to the ugliness of a dog 
with the mange. 

We have laid out open grounds with generous 
unobstructed space and have otherwise, as op- 
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Gymnasium Plan, Bay Ridge High School. 
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portunity offered, provided for the development 
of civic pride only to find it necessary to en- 
close the premises with a high iron fence, as 
if it were a jail instead of a school. 

In Italy, in France, in Germany and else- 
where, you will see open projects which it would 
be folly to attempt now in New York City. The 
school child of those countries does not think of 
destroying the shrubbery or of defacing the 
building, knowing as he does that should he do 
80, punishment swift and sure would inevitably 
fall upon him. 


The Schoolraaster’s Responsibility. 

The preservation of school grounds and build- 
ings is essentially the responsibility of the 
schoolmaster. He comes after the architect. 
The advantages of order, symmetry and 
beauty are chiefly assets for his business. 

We have school buildings which receive from 
their intelligent masters a care that not only 
makes them attractive and pleasant but is easily 
translated into dollars and cents, since it mater- 

(Continued_on_Page,76) 
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The Storekeeper—A Factor in Administration 


“That horrid store keeper,” said one of the 
principals, Miss Plaig, by name, “never sends me 
what I order.” 

Every time Miss Plaig ordered anything from 
the store room there was trouble of some sort. 
The way the supply room was run, was simply 
more than she could stand. This time a com- 
plaint was filed in the business manager’s office. 

The store keeper was duly summoned into the 
manager’s office, duces tecum, which meant that 
he was to come himself, and bring with him the 
requisition which constituted the basis of the 
principal’s complaint. 

Accordingly he dropped everything and went 
into the manager’s sanctum, “all pale, and a- 
sweatin’.” He had a feeling that he would have 
liked to trade with some felon who had been sen- 
tenced to be quartered and drawn. Luckily he 
got up to the rear of the manager’s desk without 
getting “shot or cut.” 

“How could I tell?” he asked with quavering 
voice. “Here’s Miss Pl-Plaig’s order. It calls 
for: 

“12 boxes chalk (sea green). 

“ 3 boxes writing envelopes.” 

“And you sent her—?’ the manager asked. 

“T sent twelve packages of the olive green 
crayons, sir; twelve sticks to the package. That’s 
the only shade of green we have in stock. The 
board never bought any ‘sea green’ chalk.” 

“T see,” said the manager: “She also com- 
plains that you sent her three packages of ‘little 
measly white invelopes’.” 

“T tried to please her,” the store keeper re- 
plied. “But Miss Plaig does not write out her 
requisitions according to the printed instruc- 
tions.” 

“Very well,” the manager replied. “You need 
not worry further about the complaint; the fault 
is plainly not yours. I’ll have a little chat with 
Miss Plaig, and see if I cannot get her to be 
more specific in making out her requisitions.” 

A Wreath of Raffia. 

Verily doth the man who calls himself a store 
keeper, earn his keep by the sweat of his brow. 
Indeed, none sweateth more than he, and none 
hath a couch so hard to lie down upon. Cer- 
tainly he is to be more pitied than blamed. 

A man who can successfully manipulate the 
intricate problems of the supply room of the 
modern school board is worthy of greater con- 
cern than “professional” people often are will- 
ing to accord him. Yet he neither asks nor ex- 
pects great praise for his good deeds, but prays 
that his enemies, whom he serves, may spare him 
the humility of being hung or put in the pillory 
for the good he tries to do. 

Is there not glory enough for all? Then, 
let us adorn his brow, while he lives, with a 
crown of “sansi'k,” and when he dies, let us 
place a wreath of raffia on his bier. 

His Relation to Buying. 

As the position of the store keeper is a labor- 
ious and responsible one, it is incumbent upon 
him to circumvent his labors as much as pos- 
sible by the adoption of modern labor saving 
methods in all departments of his work. 

lhe store keeper should be an important factor 
in making the board’s annual purchases, as he 
comes into closer contact with all phases of the 
supply problem than any other individual con- 
nected with the system. True he may know but 
little of the “expert” features of schoolroom 
uses of supplies, but by reason of his daily asso- 
ciation with teachers, supervisors and janitors, 
who work with the supplies, he becomes familiar 
in many ways with their merits and demerits. 

After an extended connection with the sys- 
tem, a capable man in charge of such an im- 
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pcrtant post, cannot help forming ideas con- 
cerning the qualities of the materials he is daily 
getting in, passing out, and over which he has 
general] supervision. 

From experience the store keeper can tell the 
board, and the purchasing committee whether or 
not a certain kind of material, or class of sup- 
plies has proven satisfactory, or met in an ade- 
quate sense the requirements of the specifica- 
tions under which they were bought. 


In many cases, supplies will meet standard 
requirements, but fall short in specific require- 
ments with respect to their actual uses. A floor 
brush, for instance, may be built in exact ac- 
cordance with specifications, but a year’s use 
might reveal a defect in its manufacture that 
would disqualify it, when compared with a sim- 
ilar brush from a different factory. A crayon, 
or quality of paper may come up to the speci- 
fications, but fail to meet satisfactorily the re- 
quirements demanded of them in the schoolroom, 
which is the real test of all educational sup- 
plies. A similar product from another source of 
supply might meet all school requirements, and 
make it possible for teachers to report better 
scholastic resu!ts. 

Some Aspects of His Position. 

The board has many sources from which to 
draw for information that will enable it to pre- 
pare its specifications. In a general way the 
stcre keeper is familiar with the varied charac- 
teristics of the supplies he receives, and for 
which he is held responsible. Independent of 
what the boards deems wisest and best to buy, 
he may himself study the supply business and 
get a point of view, that in some respects may 
be as worthy as that which has guided the board 
and its committees. Of course, the more he 
knows about the business in which he is engaged, 
the better equipped he will be to handle it satis- 
factorily to the board, and to fall into more 
forceful sympathy with the board’s problems in 
all matters in relation to it. 

He is likewise acting more wisely toward him- 
self, and making it easier for him to remain on 
the board’s pay roll, provided the board’s pay 
roll is something more than a “scroll” of the 











faithful. In these days of political intrigue, 
the competition for positions is such that men 
who rely upon political considerations do not 
stop to consider their own fitness, nor the pub- 
lic’s best interests, when they seek to wrest the 
jobs from others who do not keep their ears to 
the ground. 

When a man has proven his worth and fitness, 
no political power from the outside should be 
permitted to throw him out. Likewise, when a 
man has not made good, or is unfit, no political 
power either from the outside, or within, should 
be permitted to keep him in. 


Running school board store rooms is just as 
important to the perfect success of the educa- 
tional system, as the work of the secretary’s 
office, or the superintendent’s office; it is just as 
honorable to be a good store keeper as it is to 
be a good superintendent, or a good board mem- 
ber—equations, attitudes and eternal verities 
considered. None of the offices is absolutely in- 
dependent of the other; one is entitled to as 
much respect as the other, if its work is hon- 
estly and efficiently done. 

A Place for Everything. 

A store keeper, first of all, should be thoroly 
acquainted with his stock, and the purposes for 
which it is to be used. 

He should be alive to modern methods of 
handling stock, and in keeping appropriate 
records and accounts. 

“A place for everything, and everything in its 
place,” is a good motto for him to follow. He 
should not permit odds and ends of his stock’ 
to become scattered about; blank forms, and 
stationery should be watched carefully to see 
that a loose sheet of a certain form does not 
get on top of a section of another form, and 
cause him to err in his inventories, or to recom- 
mend the purchase of materials that he already 
has on hand. 


Consequently the first concern of the store 
keeper with respect to method, is the matter of 
receiving, storing and distributing his stock. 

He will arrange the stock upon his shelves, 
and in his bins in such a way as to afford the 


(Continued on Page 73) 





ONE OF THE SUPPLY ROOMS OF THE MEMPHIS BOARD OF EDUCATION. ‘i 


A stock of schoolroom, janitorial and industrial supplies is kept in this room for distribution upon principals’ requisitions. 
Janitors make their own deliveries at present, but the board of education has under consideration the purchase of a motor truck 
for that purpose. It frequently becomes necessary, however, for the board to pay for the delivery of heavy materials to the 
various schools. Printed blanks and forms are stored on the shelves in the center of the room. Goods on the shelves are pro- 
tected from dust and light by roller shades A telephone connects the storeroom with the board's office and the 32 schools. 

In another department of the warehouse the board manufactures its own floor sweeping compound. 2 

The storekeeper keeps an accurate record of each item delivered to the schools, and furnishes the accounting department 
with the data necessary to get these charges into the financial records. 
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Measuring the Value of First Grade Readers 


Frederick L. Whitney, Superintendent of Schools, Huron, S. D. 


The center of gravity of educational interest 
and effort has been a shifting point of contact, 
beginning with the time when it was located in 
collegiate work toward which all previous efforts 
were preparatory for a chosen few. Some later, 
attention was centered on the early academy, 
and then upon the high school, the “people’s col- 
lege.” More recently the upper grades received 
attention, and intermediate and junior high 
schools began to be organized. At about the 
same time, studies in retardation and elimina- 
tion led by Ayres discovered the intermediate 
grades to practical] educators; and it is but the 
other day that Judd called attention to the neg- 
lected fourth grades. It would seem that the 
trend of interest might be well established by 
this time, and that simple inertia might cause 
us to turn our attention to the neglected first 
grades as well. True, we have long passed the 
state of mind when it was held that any female 
youngster, who would for a short period be will- 
ing to receive a small stipend for “pin money,” 
was al] right for six-year-olds. We insist that 
our first primary teachers be well prepared in 
native abilities, by definite normal courses, and 
thru experience. But as yet no great number 
of educators have engaged in serious research 
bearing upon courses of study for entering 
pupils. It is the purpose of this brief statement 
tc report such a study carried on by seven first- 
grade teachers and the principal and extending 
from January, 1915, to the present time, July, 
1916. 

So far as we could find, no one as yet had 
made a definite statement of the content of a 
course of study for first grade reading, and this 
was the basic purpose of the study. The mini 
mum requirement in first grade reading in the 
Minneapolis schools was taken. This consists 
of nine books, referred to in this article as 
Books A to I inclusive. Inquiry showed that 
the average number of books read by first-grade 
children in the Minneapolis schools was about 
twelve to fourteen, but for the purposes of this 
study the nine which are read first and which 
we are sure every school reads were taken. 

We first went thru each book very carefully 
and actually counted every word. Table I, col- 
umn 2, gives the facts as found. Next we deter- 
mined how many times each different word oc- 
curred in each book, the “weight” of each word. 
These facts for each separate book and for a 
ecmbined list constitute a statement of the 
minimum content of first grade reading in the 
Minneapolis schools, and will be published as 
a statement of content of a typical first grade 
course in the near future. The combined list 
consists of 1,740 different words. After the 
study had proceeded thus far, we found that, if 
nothing other than the weight of each word in 
each book were taken for use, we would be well 
repaid for time and energy expended. For ex- 
ample, it was found that in the case of every 
first grade teacher the emphasis of drill had been 
applied in a futile fashion in trying to fix as a 
habit certain words which occurred but one to 
five times during the year’s work. This, of 
course, was not economica!ly sensible, and our 
practice was changed immediately in this respect 
so that only words of sufficient weight to de- 
mand attention were brought to the center of 
effort repeatedly until they became firmly in- 
corporated into the children’s vocabulary. 

After the material had been collected, it was 


Note—This study was made during the school year 
1915-16 at the Monroe Elementary School, Minneapolis, 
where the author was principal The teachers whose initia- 
tive and energy ma this study possible and who constitute 
our “Committee on Primary Reading’ are: Maude M. Kerr, 
Chairman; Maud Amonson, Jessie L. Hulett, Luella M. 
Kephart, Blanche Hixon, Ilda V. Wentland, and Florence 


M.* Killeen of the Monroe Elementary School, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


found that it could be put,to a number of valu- 
able uses besides that just mentioned. For ex- 
ample, scales could be made so that a supervisor 
or teacher could form an objective judgment of 
the progress of individual pupils and of classes, 
after completing the reading of each book and 
at the close of the entire first grade work. This 
statement, however, has to do with a matter 
which is of more vital importance to school 
board members and administrators, that is, judg- 
ing the merits of the nine readers as first grade 
material and obtaining from this study a method 
of judgment which shall constitute an objective 
measurement of the value of other primary 
readers. 

Two general bases of judgment have been 
used in determining the value of the nine books 
under consideration. The first is absolutely 
objective and depends upon the number and fre- 
quency of the different words found. The second 
is only slightly less objective and is determined 
from a concensus of judgments on three bases 
of supervisors and teachers actualy using the 
books. This is made more definite by the fo!- 
lowing outline: 

Judging the Value of First Grade Readers. 

I—Absolutely Objective Method. 
1—Basis 1, Total Number of Words. 
2—Basis 2, Frequent Repetition of 

Greatest Number of Words. 
Slightly Less Objective Method. 
3—Basis 3, Interest Element. 
4—-Basis 4, English Element. 
5—Basis 5, Feeling Element. 

It has been said that the average child brings 
to school with him, at 6 years of age, from six 
hundred to eight hundred spoken words and 
about three thousand which he understands when 
he hears them. In this study, then, it was 
thought that the book which presented the 
smallest number of words to be fixed as a read- 
ing vocabulary during the first year of school, 
was the most valuable book from that stand- 
point. Of course, this must be a reasonable 
number. Table I gives the total number of 
different words in each book, and it will be 
noticed that Book A has a total of 211. If this 


Table I, Basis 1, Rank According to Total 
Number of Words. 
Total Number of 





II 


Reader Different Words Rank 
Ee ae 211 1 
ee se ca a eae a b's 295 2 
EE cs cea bwig awk eed et'e 483 3 
eer a 539 4 
TEE co daaewdsdcanee es 567 5 
ME 4 i cee oe eae oe 697 6 
10 tek tesa seek ke 861 7 
I Kil ake hiss aoe kis WS i 877 8 
PN ig 6h yb vs eee eA 1,047 9 


number of words be dealt with during the first 
year, it will mean that a little more than one 
word will be presented each day of the year. It 
was thought that this was all that could be 
reasonably asked and that attempting anything 
more under ordinary first grade conditions 
would result in something less than habit forma- 
tion in word getting. For this reason, Book A 





Table II, Basis 2, According to Percentage of 
Words of Greatest Weight. 
Weight Weight Weight 
of of of 
Reader 10 Plus 2to9 one Rank 
Book A 10to 421—46.9% 48.3% 4.8% 1 
Book D 10to 648—36.1% 48.9% 15.0% 2 
Book G 10to 834—28.6% 494% 22.0% 3 
Book F 10to 723—28.4% 60.2% 214% 4 
Book B 10to 670—26.9% 49.2% 23.9% 5 
Book C 10to 228—25.2% 45.7% 29.1% 6 
Book E 10to 458—22.7% 42.6% 34.7% 7 
Book I 10to1066—21.5% 456% 32.9% 8 
Beok H 10to 95—21.0% 62.3% 16.7% 9 
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is ranked first on this basis, and Book I, which 
has 1,047 words, is ranked ninth. 

The ranking of the books under Basis 2 is 
given in Table IJ. Here the frequency, or 
“weight,” of each word is considered. It is 
thought that if a great number of words are 
repeated a number of times in the book, the 
book will be more valuable as a means of fixing 
these words as habits. Table II gives the rank- 
ing of the nine books on this basis. It will be 
seen that in Book A 46.9 per cent of the words 
are repeated from ten to 421 times, and that 
only 4.8 per cent of the words occur but once. 
As Book A has the greatest percentage of words 
repeated ten or more times, it is ranked first in 
the list of nine; and Book H, which has but 
21 per cent of its words so repeated, is ranked 
ninth. There is no magic in the number ten 
One might very well proceed in some other way 
to determine the frequency of the greatest num- 
ber of words, but starting at the same point in 
each list makes the figures comparable. 

‘It may be repeated that by the use of Bases 
1 and 2 the element of opinion is surely ex- 
cluded from the valuation of first grade books. 
It is a matter of simple count and computation. 


Table III, Rank According to Bases 1 and 2. 
Reader Basis1 Basis2 Summation Rank 


Book A .... 1 1 2 1 
Book D .... 4 2 6 2 
2 ee 3 6 9 3 
Book B .... 5 5 10 4 
Book F .... 6 4 10 4 
Book G .... 8 3 11 5 
Book H .... 2 9 11 5 
Book E .... 7 7 14 6 
Book I 9 8 17 7 


Table III gives the ranking of the nine books 
according to these two bases. It will be noticed 
that Book A is found to rank first and Book I 
ninth. 

After ranking the nine readers according to 
the above method, it was thought that it would 
be valuable to check these results by using a 
slightly different method. The method of “con- 
sensus of judgments” was used. This, as is well 
known, is the basic procedure in making such 
scales as the Thorndike handwriting scale and 
the Hillegas composition scale. 





Table IV, Rank According to Basis 3, Interest 
Element. 
Reader Basis 3 
et EPPrreerr err Ter evry Tere rr Terre 
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The judgments of experts were used on three 
bases. Table IV gives the ranking of the nine 
books according to Basis 3. This measures the 
interest shown by the children as aroused by 
such items as cover design, illustrations, end 
sheets, character of type, and general artistic 
make-up from a childlike viewpoint. It will be 
noticed that Book A is ranked first in this table, 
and Book H ninth. 


Table V, Rank According to Basis 4, English 
Element. 

Reader Basis 4 
Pa rr er eee rere 
Ee os a alae Gira Vr Ones G be OO eae 
Ps Rit eens 6d6s4L a0 doe Ces oa eeiks 
ted .ctecvedkesketasal Canna wekee s 
I ihe we ares ge inka ae ee ee 
ET dhs 305.45 6day0s08s6beeesa es eda>s% 
ME ts SacWk wae was Oo cant e din ceusanes 
£05 wakivasdcchee's Va teReeeesestieen 
PEED. cXk04teab de hEREsbateneddaneeeese 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


Having constructed a pool the next problem is 
the matter of supplying water to it. The most 
ideal water supply and one that gives water in 
almost unlimited quantities is an artesian well, 
but owing to the fact that wells are often im- 
practical and also because cold water is always 
at hand for use in the toilets and showers the 
pool is usually supplied from the general source 
from which the building is supplied. 

When the water enters the pool directly, the 
temperature is entirely too low for use and 
some form of heating is necessary. The sim- 
rlest method is to heat it by an injector using 
high pressure steam and shooting the pool water 
mixed with the steam condensation into the pool 
as shown in Fig. 135, which is se!f-explanatory. 
Owing to the necessity of having steam at 30 or 
40. lbs. pressure in order to operate this appa- 
ratus properly and to rather unsatisfactory re- 
sults attained by this method it is little used in 
the new pools now being built. 

Another method giving more satisfactory re- 
sults is shown in Fig. 136. It consists of hot 
water heating boilers which circulate the water 
between the pool and the boilers by means of 
gravity. This requires that the boiler be set 
lower than the pool level—the lower the boilers 
are set the better such circulation becomes. Pro- 
vided it is possible to get the condensation back 
to the steam boiler, a steam heater could be sub- 
stituted in place of the hot water boiler shown 
in Fig. 136; this, however, is a very uncommon 
arrangement. 

Having supplied the water into the pool and 
raised it to a satisfactory temperature, how shall 
ity purity be assured and maintained? Shall it 
Le used in a constantly increasing state of im- 
purity for three to seven days (at the end of 
which time it must be wasted and a new supply 
run in) or shall it be filtered before entering 
and then refiltered daily, to keep it in fairly 
good condition ¢ 

Assuming that filters are to be used this im- 
mediately necessitates the use of a pump which 
is commonly termed a “circulation pump” to 
force the water thru the filters in refiltering. 
The best type of pump for this purpose is a cen- 
trifugal pump direct-connected to a small elec- 
tric motor. A 14 in. pump is entirely sufficient 
for the standard size pool. 

The cireulation pump takes the water from 
the deepest part of the pool (and from the bot- 
tom thereof, thus securing the coldest water) 
and discharges it thru a heater (usually of the 
steam type and hung on the cei'ing) from which 
the water passes to the filter and then back to 
the pool. On re-entering the pool it is desir- 
able to insert the water at two or three different 
points preferredly at the opposite end from 
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which the pump is drawing out the water. This 
results in a gradual movement of the water from 
the shallow toward the deep end, and prevents 
localizing the inflow of warm water. 


If a filter is used its operation should be 
assisted by the use of a co-agulant feeding appa- 
ratus. This is very inexpensive and consists 
simply of a cast iron reservoir in which alum 
is placed. The amount of alum fed is con- 
trolled by allowing a smaller or larger stream 
to pass thru the receptacle dissolving the alum 
and carrying it back into the circulation line so 
as to mix with the circulating water going to 
the filter. 

After leaving the filter the water should pass 
thru a sterilizer in order to kill the remaining 
bacteria. It must be remembered that the filter 
is in fact little more than a strainer while the 
sterilizer is a germicidal agent, neither being 
complete without the other, as it is desired to 
return the pool water both clean and pure. The 
sterilizer is also an inexpensive feature. If one 
of chemical type is used, it is similar to the 
co-agulant chamber in construction and opera- 
tion except that it uses lime instead of alum. 

The arrangement of such apparatus is shown 
completely in Fig. 137 where the water coming 
from the pool goes to the circulation pump and 
is then discharged thru a check valve either to 
the sewer (if it is desired to empty the pool) 
or to the steam heater. If it is desired to by- 
pass the heater for repairs, or any other reason 
the valve in the heater by-pass HB is opened 
ond the other two valves are shut. The water 
then goes to the filter and rises toward the top 
connection where the larger part bypasses thru 
OB, the two small lines leading to and from 
the co-agulant feed so that a small portion goes 
thru the co-agulant receptacle as explained. If 
it is desired to bypass the filter, the filter by- 
pass FB is used, the water passing on to the 
sterilizer where the main portion goes thru the 
sterilizer by-pass SB and then back to the pool. 

While this is the outfit in use in a large num- 
ber of the poo's where re-filtration is used, the 
electric type of sterilizer has made such great 
strides in recent years and has produced results 
sc remarkable that it deserves most emphatic 
recommendation. This apparatus employs an 
electric lamp emitting invisible ultra-violet rays 
to kill all germs in the pool water which is forced 
to flow past within the required distance of the 
lamp. After water has been in use sometimes 
for as long as three years with this sterilizer and 
proper refiltration it has proved by test to be 
purer than the average drinking water as drawn 
from the faucet in the cities of the country. 

Where the e'ectric sterilizer is used a box is 
usually placed at some high point into which 


the water is pumped and then after passing thru 
the ultra-violet rays overflows into the pipe 
leading down to the pool inlet. Such an equip- 
ment is shown in Fig. 138 where a plan view 
and two cross sections are given. The water 
is pumped into the box thru the inlet I and 
enters compartment A; from compartment A to 
compartment B the only connection is by means 
of a rounded opening in the middle of which 
opening the quartz lamp is set. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure a similar partition and lamp 
are placed between compartment B and com- 
partment C so that the germs must twice run 
the gauntlet of electrocution. The water passes 
from chamber A to chamber B thru the open- 
ing, and then to chamber © thru the second 
opening. In chamber © the water overflows 
into the outlet pipe O which carries it down to 
the pool inlets. 


It is also recommended that a scum gutter be 
provided for the pool in any case. As a matter 
of fact with re-filtration properly carried on 
there is little or no scum to take care of and 
water splashed into the scum gutter is lost by 
going down the overflow. Yet if, at any time, 
is is desired or necessary to operate the pool 
without the use of the filter, this can be done 
in a much better manner by using the scum 
gutter and overflowing the water into it. 

The gutter itself is formed in sections of 
glazed terra cotta blocks with drain pipes con- 
nected every twenty feet or so. Its use not only 
frees the pool itself from scum, etc., on the sur- 
face but it also catches all drippage from the 
pool room floor that would otherwise run down 
the sides of the pool and help contaminate the 
water. 

The piping for the overflows consists of 2 in. 
or 3 in. drain pipes carried down and united 
into a 4 in. overflow line which is carried out 
and connected to the pool drain beyond the drain 
valve. From a sanitary standpoint it is much 
better to carry the overflows immediately to a 
trap located just below the scum gutter, and in 
some cities this is an absolute requirement. 
There are manifest disadvantages to this as can 
be readily seen on account of the traps being 
located in the solid masonry walls of the pool 
and requiring cleanouts in the poo! room floor. 
It is therefore common practice and is generally 
permissible to pipe the overflow, as shown in 
the plan and elevation given in Fig. 139, where 
O indicates overflows and C.O. cleanouts. 

The valve on the drain is necessarily located 
below the pool bottom and should be placed in 
a manhole to make access possible. The handle 
may be extended up to a point just under the 
manhole cover or—if the manhole is in an unim- 
portant position—may even be extended thru 
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the cover with the wheel mounted above the 
floor. 

Now as to cost: The average pool room should 
be about 75 ft. long, 35 ft. wide and not less 
than 10 ft. high; this gives a cubic footage of 
26,250 cubic feet which, at 20 cents per cubic 
foot, means a cost of $5,250 for housing the 
pool. To build a modern pit for a pool includ- 
ing walls, waterproofing, enameled brick, scum 
gutters, etc., amounts to $3,000 to $4,000. The 
piping, valves, heater, pump, etc., will run to 
$750; a filter capable of properly handling a 
50,000 gallon pool about $1,500 including co- 
agulant feed and chemical sterilizer; an electric 
sterilizer will cost about as much as a filter but 
cannot be substituted for it. 


This gives approximations as follows: 
Pool without filtration— 








OY 2 
SE: na Seb des denis oe 500 
——— $4,000 
Pool with re-filtration plant— 
0) eee 
Additional pipe ........ 500 
—— 2,000 
$6,000 
Pool with electric sterilization— 
Sterilizer ..............$1,500 
—— 1506 
— $7,500 


It can readily be seen from this that even the 
cheapest pool is pretty expensive and a good 
pool is only more so. Still, if a pool is to be 










installed, by all means put in a good installa- 
tion and do not render a questionable service to 
the community by providing a disease carrier 
and germ developer in its midst. 

All boards operating pools in their schools 
will do well to follow the nine commandments 
laid down in a paper recently read before the 
American Association for Promoting Hygienic 
and Public Baths. They are as follows: 

1. Maintain the water in the pool pure and 
clear; employing both refiltration and chemical 
disinfection. 

2. Have the pool well lighted; natural light 
by day—sunlight when possible. 

3. Keep an attendant always on duty when 
the pool is in use; prohibit admission at other 
times; allow no one to enter the pool alone. 

4. Maintain a strict supervision of the bath- 
ers, medical examination if practicable; pre- 
venting persons with communicable diseases 
from entering the pool. 

5. Enforce the scrubbing of each bather be- 
fore entering pool. 

6. Prevent all clothing or provide sterilized 
clothing. 

7. Surround the pool with a scum gutter and 
prevent expectoration in or about the pool. 

8. Prevent visitors carrying dirt and disease 
germs on their footwear into the pool room. 

9. Do not have any obstruction in the pool, 
or along the edge of the pool, nor adjacent to 
the pool. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LADYSMITH, WIS. 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 


THE LADYSMITH HIGH SCHOOL. fan and apparatus room. The pool is 31 feet The first floor contains four recitation rooms 

R. M. Lewis, Supt. of Schools, Ladysmith, Wis. by 12 feet, with a dep. of from 3 to 84 feet. of standard size, textbook library, teachers’ 
The high school building, which was com- It is built with reinforced concrete sides and restroom and _ superintendent’s office. The 
pleted and occupied during the winter of 1915-. bottom, thoroly water tight and lined with locker rooms for wraps are ingeniously fitted 
16, is an interesting type of structure designed enameled tile. Auxiliary showers are placed into spaces to the rear of the main stairways 
to meet the especial needs of a small city for in the room. It is used separately by both on this floor. The arrangement makes it pos- 


cultural and vocational education. The build- sexes under competent instructors. sible to keep umbrellas, rubbers, ete., down on 
ing has a length, over all, of 126 feet and a The gymnasium is 61 feet by 55 feet, well the first floor and assists in keeping the build- 
depth, including the gymnasium, of 140 feet. equipped with suitable apparatus. An im-_ ing clean by avoiding the tracking of mud and 

The design of the building is a modified type portant architectural feature here is a mov- umbrella drippings. These rooms are thus 


the English Gothic, which suggests an air able stage which can be drawn out and used secluded and yet easy of access. The toilets 
of simplicity, stability, dignity and democracy for all kinds of forensic activities. The gym- are also conveniently located here. 
sy fitting to secondary education. The exter- nasium is designed to serve not only the phy- The corridors are wide, and all halls and 
ior is built of high-grade, vitrified paving sical welfare of the students but to be used as stairways are absolutely fireproof. The in- 
brick, with buff Bedford stone trimmings. All an auditorium for all social center activities terior walls of the classrooms and halls are 

rridors and stairways are of reinforced con- of the community. To this end an outside finished in plaster with wooden bases, doors 
erete construction with terrazzo covering. The entrance has been provided for the gymnasium. and windows trimmed in oak, varnished and 
classroom floors are of concrete, covered with The arrangement makes it possible to allow polished. The floors of the recitation rooms 


hard maple. the use of this room at any time without inter- are matched hard maple. Two swinging doors 
The ground floor which is on a level with the ruption to the school. Separate showers, lava- on the first floor give easy access to the spac- 

surrounding site, contains the manual train- tories and locker rooms are provided for both ous gallery in the gymnasium. 

ing, domestic arts, drafting and sewing rooms, boys and girls within easy access of the gym- The second floor contains the assembly room 

tcgether with the gymnasium, swimming pool, nasium. (Continued on Page 78) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ISOLATION OF THE SCHOOL 
SECRETARY. 

Of all schoo! officials none is more isolated in 
his labors than the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. Superintendents, supervisors of special 
subjects and teachers have organizations in 
which they meet in convention and thru which 
they have an opportunity for an exchange of 
experiences, for learning new methods, for ob- 
serving and learning of each others’ work. The 
school secretary has no such point of contact 
with men who are engaged in work similar to 
his own. It is very rarely that he has the money 
or the opportunity to make a trip to observe the 
methods of other secretaries, or to learn how 
cther communities are solving the problems of 
the business aspects of school administration. 
There are literally thousands of school board 
executives who are working absolutely alone in 
sciving their problems and who are applying 
their best efforts, using principles and practices 
which they have picked up in commercial life. 

It would be a great stimulus to the business 
administration of schools if every state had a 
secretaries’ association to which the secretaries 
of school boards would go once each year for the 
discussion of their peculiar problems and diffi- 
culties. Such an association exists in the state 
of Pennsylvania and has done effective work 
during the past three years in improving school 
board business methods. A similar association 
is to be formed in Iowa and a national organi- 
zation which has, however, been limited largely 
to accounting officers, is in existence. 

The Scuoo, Boarp Journat will welcome 
heartily every movement among schoo] board 
secretaries for the organization of state and sec- 
tional associations. In its own modest way the 
Jcurnal has been seeking to publish material 
which will be of value to secretaries in solving 
their difficulties of accounting, purchasing, 
building superintendence, ete. During the com- 
ing year much material will be published which 
we hope will be directly beneficial to school board 
secretaries, business managers, and purchasing 
agents. 


SUSPEND JUDGMENT. 

Publie criticism of school boards is frequently 
harsh and thoughtless. This is especially true 
when the relations between school boards and 
teachers or superintendents are strained. Both 
the press and the public bring immediate ob- 
jections to the dismissal of a superintendent or 
teacher even tho they do not know the exact 
conditions. Similarly the appointment of new 
teaching and supervising forces causes an out- 
burst, particularly when the newcomers are 
brought in from other cities. In the profession, 
teachers are extremely loyal and a misfortune 
which befalls one of their number promptly 
arouses a feeling of hostility toward a board of 
education. 

School boards have a right to expect both the 
press and the public to suspend judgment of 
them when in their official capacity they under- 
take to dismiss an employe. Rarely the press 
or the public understands the situation in its 
entirety, and many a superintendent and teacher 
have wholly humbugged the people with stories 
of their worth when they were incompetent in 
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the ordinary conduct of the c!assroom or the 
ordinary supervision of the schools. 

Former President Churchill of the New York 
Board of Education made a very true observa- 
tion in an address recently, when he said that 
the ordinary troubles of the school system are 
not between superintendents and the school 
beard but between stand-patism and inertia 
which has aftlicted a great many official school- 
men. Very frequently, a schoolman who is dis- 
charged is a victim of his own lack of initia- 
tive, of his own unwillingness to adapt himself 
and the schools, to changing conditions of 
scciety. While he may be willing to keep up 
with progress in educational philosophy, he is 
not willing to make radical changes in the or- 
gunization of the schools and in the bigger poli- 
cies which control the courses of study. Such 
a man naturally will rebel at interference from 
lay school board members who in response to 
popular demand and in response to observations 
of work which is going on in other cities, de- 
mand that their school executives, to use a slang 
phrase, do something. The superintendent who 
is forced out for some reason or other in a com- 
munity where politics has not a strong hold on 
school affairs, is rarely dismissed for anything 
except his own incompetence. 

A second cause of harsh criticism of school 
boards is in the employment of superintendents 
and principals at an increase of salary over the 
amounts received by previous incumbents. It 
is always difficult to explain why one man is 
worth more than another and no school board 
has yet been able to satisfy the chronic kicker, 
who believes that what was good enough twenty 
years ago is good enough today. A school board 
may be perfectly satisfied that a new man whom 
they have been seeking is worth more than a 
man whom they have discharged and that any 
additional sum which they may spend will be 
returned to the schools in the form of better 
organization, closer supervision, and better edu- 
cat.:onal results. ‘Any school board which has 
the courage to voluntarily increase salaries de- 
serves for this the best support of the press and 
of the public. At least judgment must be sus- 
pended until it has been shown that the board 
is mistaken in its choice and that the new official 
is not worth the sum which he was receiving. 
It is generally safe, however, to say that a man 
who has the ability to make the sale of his 
services at a higher figure than his predecessor 
received, also has the ability to render services 
which are fully in keeping with his salary. 


AN ANOMALOUS SYSTEM. 

A strange time-worn custom is the system of 
charges which prevails im the architectural pro- 
fession and by which all architects receive a flat 
percentage for their services. It matters not 
whether an architect be an artist whose work 
will rival the finest monuments of classic Greece 
or medieval France, or whether he is an expert 
in a given field of building who has gained pre- 
eminent skill thru many years of experience in 
difficult and successful specialization. Six per 
cent is the fee which he will receive for his 
services. On the other hand, the young tyro 
fresh from an architectural school who thru 
pull or some other influence obtains a commis- 
sion for a building, and who is plainly learning 
as he goes along, receives the same commission 
of six per cent. 

While it is perfectly permissible for a private 
individual to spend his money as he sees fit, 
and to employ any architect whom association, 
sentiment or business prudence directs that he 
choose, it is necessary that school boards who 
are dealing with public funds justify themselves 
in hiring only the best architects. This applies 
especially in the planning and construction of 





large high schools where great sums of money 
are to be spent, where the problems of arrange- 
ment are exceedingly intricate and where the 
consequences of mistakes will not only involve a 
present waste of money, but will continue to 
embarrass the schools, educationally and perhaps 
financially, for one or two generations. 

Every dollar has just one hundred cents and 
it is the duty of the school board to see that for 
every dollar’s expenditure, one hundred cents of 
value are received for the cents. In schoolhouse 
construction this can be secured in no other 
way better than by employing the best available 
talent for designing and supervising the con- 
struction of buildings. Altho the present system 
of architects’ charges is an anomaly and works 
an injustice to the best architects, it is the duty 
of the school boards to take advantage of it so 
long as architects are satisfied to work under it. 


ONE-CITY: ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The presence of two distinct school systems 
within one community involves a waste that 
should not be tolerated, much less perpetuated. 
The causes which have led to the existence of 
several school systems in many communities of 
the Western and North Central States may be 
traced to a number of typical historical or 
geographical causes. Usually the separation 
follows a river or the line of a deep gulley, or 
some purely arbitrary line which separated two 
townships or rural school districts. In no com- 
munity with which we are familiar is the divi- 
sion advisable from an economic or educational 
standpoint. Inevitably it has entailed a consid- 
erable waste in school funds. There is a dupli- 
cation of the school administrative machinery 
two schoo] boards, two superintendents, two 
clerks and offices, and two sets of supervisors. 
There is also a considerable waste in the dupli- 
eation of high school and grade facilities. 
Families moving from one district to the other 
are embarrassed thru being required to obtain 
new textbooks. A similar dozen minor draw- 
backs might be mentioned. 

A comunity, which is one geographically, 
industrially and economically, should be one 
educationally, and should have a single school 
system with one head and one directing body of 
laymen. School boards in cities where there 
are several districts have an opportunity of dis- 
playing the finest spirit of Americanism by 
initiating a movement for unification and caus- 
ing the several ward and sectional factors to lay 
aside prejudices and rivalries for the benefit of 
the children. 


MR. DAVEE’S SERVICE TO MONTANA. 

Henry A. Davee is one of those clear-headed 
state school executives who understands thoroly 
that his office has not only edueational and ad- 
ministrative but also promotional functions. In 
fact, he holds that the former functions are 
direetly effective in proportion to the attention 
which is given to the latter. 

During the past four years progress in common 
school education in few states has been more 
striking than in Montana. The number of high 
schools has trebled and the attendance has more 
than doubled. Thru the promotional efforts of 
the state superintendent the most isolated sec- 
tions have been reached by the rural schools 
A rural school supervisor has been appointed and 
it is remarkable how much of the vast territory 
oi the state is in close contact with the state 
school department. Consistent with the effort 
to reach every child, has been the effort to im- 
prove every rural school after its establishment. 
A higher quality of teaching, better housing, 
more intelligently selected equipment, provisions 
for transportation have been insisted upon every- 
where. The growth of school and community 
spirit has marked a new era for the state. 
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Service such as Mr. Davee has rendered dur- 
ing the past four years cannot be measured in 
the present by any known educational, social or 
eivie tests. But, it can be capitalized upon and 
utilized further by re-electing to office the man 
It is to be hoped that 
the people of Montana wil! understand. 


who is responsible for it. 


OUR CARTOON. 

The subject of the cartoon on the title page ol 
this issue of the JourNAL was touched upon 
briefly last month in these columns. The new 
superintendent and the new teacher deserve to 
be weleomed not for themselves alone, but for 
the schools in which they are to serve—for the 
children whose educational welfare is entrusted 
to them. 

The school board which welcomes the new ofli- 

ials and which insists that they shal! be wel 
comed by their professional colleagues is ren- 
dering a service first of all to the pupils and 
last to the men and women whose lives are 
thereby made easier and happier. 


SCHOOL BOOKS TO COST MORE. 

The present enormous increase in the cost of 
i!l| paper and paper making materials is of con 
cern to school boards because of the effect which 

will have ultimately upon the prices of school] 
hooks. Practically all book papers have more 
than doubled in cost and cloth, binder’s board 
and all materials used in printing and book bind- 
ing have risen correspondingly during the past 
year. 

[t is inevitable that publishers must adjust the 
prices of books to correspond with the increase 
in manufacturing cost, or cheapen the quality 
of books by using inferior stock and by substi- 
tuting less expensive forms of binding. 

Just at present most school boards are pro- 


ted by contract and publishers are losing 
large sums of money. In fact, one firm has 


civen out a statement to the effect that the in- 
‘reased cost of materials has affected its manu 
the extent of $200,000. If the 
present condition prevails for any great length 


facturing costs to 


f time, the effect will be disastrous for a num- 
her of publishers. 

It is not likely that school boards will be will 
ing to permit the cheapening of books nor that 
they will be willing to see publishers deprived 

‘a legitimate profit because of a condition over 
which they have no control. In fairness to both 
the schoo's and the publishers, it is likely that 
hooks will increase in cost after the expiration 
of current contracts. 


GOOD CONDUCT? 
he school board should be a dignified, orderly 


xly which does business in a dignified, quiet 
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The Same Lesson. 
Nelson, St. Paul Press. 


A condition like that deseribed in the 
following newspaper dispatch is a disgrace: 

Bayonne, N. J., Aug. Bayonne is wonder 
ing today what is going to happen at the next 
meeting of its board of education. There was a 
fist fight to a finish at last night’s meeting and 
Trustee Michael Donovan knows all about it. 

He started the rumpus by sarcastic attacks on 
his fellow members. And after a recess at 11 
o’clock he and Trustee Thomas Kernan got into 
a rough and tumble fight. They punched each 
other all over the floor and finally rolled to the 
desk of President George B. Gifford, where they 
were separated. 

But the two took up the battle later in the 
anteroom, and there, according to other members, 
Trustee Thomas Kernan obtained a unanimous 
decision over Trustee Donovan. 

The two members of this board can best serve 


inanner. 


their community by resigning from the board of 
education. 


MR. DENFIELD RESIGNS. 

Supt. R. E. Denfield of Duluth, has announced 
his resignation after 31 years of continuous ser- 
vice, to live in retirement. 

Mr. Denfield is in point of service, the oldest 
superintendent in the north central states. 
When he came to Duluth in 1885, the popula- 
tion was barely four thousand, while today it is 


nearly one hundred thousand. The school sys- 





A Line that will be Broken. 


McCay, Chicago Examiner. 
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tem in 1885 consisted of 28 teachers and fifteen 
hundred pupils, housed in five school buildings. 
At the close of the recent school year, there were 
forty schoolhouses, 467 teachers and nearly fif- 
teen thousand pupils. 

Mr. Denfield is one of the very few superin- 
tendents who has grown with his school system 
and who has weathered the political storms and 
the rapid changes in a fast growing industrial 
community. More than once, he has been the 
center of a storm that resulted in an election 
campaign directed against his office. Invariably 
he came out the victor without himself becom- 
ing besmirched by partisanship and without 
using political methods 

Mr. Denfield can resign with much satisfac- 
tion. The Duluth schools lead in several direc- 
tions; the administration is of a strong profes- 
sional type; the supervision is good; the schools 
are modern in the arrangement and content of 
the course of study; the physical plant is ade- 
quate. 

American schools would be immeasurably bet- 
ter and more efficient if every city could enjoy 
a Robert E. Denfield in the superintendency. 


POSSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 

School reports are still among the .undeve! 
oped means of promoting the cause of education. 
lt is hardly a few years ago that reports were 
“discovered” by students of school administra- 
tion as offering more than an opportunity for 
the school board and the superintendent to sec 
their names in print in a document which might 
be filed away but which never was read. 

Mr. William Orr of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education in a recent address called 
attention to the possibilities of reports in keep 
ing the people informed on school progress. He 
said: 

“There are two functions of a report, one to 
give the people of the community a clear idea of 
what the schools are costing; how they are organ- 
ized and where the money goes. It is a state- 
ment of things as they are. Now I believe the 
methods that are employed in expert advertising 
in the setting forth of information can be utilized 
to advantage by those who have to make up 
school reports, and so you may be interested to 
know that a committee is engaged upon this 
work. One of the members analyzed several ele- 
ments in the constituency as follows: First, the 
school committee which is expected to know 
much about the enterprise. You talk to a body 
of experts and you may use technical language. 
Next the intelligent portion of the community, 
some of whom are interested in the schools and 
some not. If a man is interested, it is easy to 
get his attention. If he is intelligent and is not 
interested, it is not so easy. Then there is the 
other group of people who are neither intelligent 
nor interested. 

“The primary purpose of the school report is 
to reach each one of these elements in the com- 
munity so as to secure intelligent insight and a 
right attitude toward the public schools. One 
suggestion was there might be several parts of 
a report; first, technical matters for the school 
committee and the expert; then a discussion of 
matters that would be appreciated by intelligent 
people of the community. 

“There is a more important function: To blaze 
the way for future development; to set forth, not 
what the schools are doing today, but the mat 
ters that lie in the future. One community is 
developing. A great number of new people are 
coming in. New enterprises are springing up 
Cannot the School Committee forecast in this 
report new courses so that they shall be intelli- 
gible to the people? They can if the high art of 
advertising is employed in our school reports.” 


Nerve, bluster and pull will often push a per- 
son ahead, but it takes brains to stay there. 

Summer vacation days are the shortest in the 
year—to the boy. 

It is a school surveyor’s job to find discrep- 
ancies in the school system and to suggest rem- 
edies, but it is the superintendent’s job to make 
the reforms effective and permanent. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES AND THE FIRE HAZARD 


Frank Irving Cooper, Boston 


Every day in the year two and one-half 
schoolhouses are on fire in the United States, 
but in the face of this fact the state legislature 
of Massachusetts has shown this past winter 
that it will chance the lives of its school chil- 
dren in fire trap school buildings until another 
legislature meets, and this state of affairs will 
probably continue as long as you permit the 
legislative mind to consider dollars as of more 
value than the lives of the school children. 

Believing in the old adage that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place, the Massachu- 
setts legislature will continue to hazard the 
children in school buildings of a past genera- 
tion that are carefully built for quick burning. 

The Massachusetts legislature has said to its 
bodies of petitioning citizens, to its State Chief 
Inspector of School Bui!dings, even to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, that it will do nothing to 
safeguard the hundreds of old school buildings 
which, for two hundred days in the year, its 
children are by law forced to attend. 

The legislature closes each day’s session with 
the petition, God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, but its members turn away from 
the State Commissioner of Education when he 
asks them for laws which shall protect the chil- 
dren and safeguard the old buildings, while it 
listens with solemnity to the head of an insti- 
tution who asserts that the fire stops which 
would make his building safe will injure it as 
a showpiece of architecture. 

One school officer declared before a committee 
of the legislature that he was convinced from 
hie long experience of fifty years that there was 
n fire hazard, that there was nothing that re- 
quired the attention of the law and yet 21 little 
school children were burned to death in the 
front vestibule of a school building without 
firestops in Peabody, Massachusetts, on the 
twenty-eighth day of October of last year. The 
ofticial report states that the building was a sub- 
stantial, large and roomy structure, and the 
egresses were thought to be ample for the num- 
ber of children who occupied it. Many times 
at the sound of the bell it had been vacated in 
a minute and a half, the children were well 
trained and disciplined but they had only been 
trained to leave the building by the way of the 
two exits prepared for them and unfortunately 
on the day in question this line of march led 
directly to a vestibu'e into which the smoke and 
flames were pouring. 

While the egresses provided were all the law 
required, it now appears evident that there 
should have been additional exits. 

This indictment of insufficient egresses is 
from the Official Report on the fire to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts from George C. 
Neal, Deputy Chief of the State Police. 

The people of the State of Massachusetts 
were deeply stirred by this repetition of the 
s«hoolhouse fire in Oollinwood, Ohio, where the 
loss of life occurred from a similar cause. Pub- 
lie meetings were held, committees were ap- 
pointed and the usual investigations were made. 

In the City of Boston on November 9th, fol- 
lowing the Peabody fire, a conference of the 
officials of cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth and of citizens distinguished in various 
lines of work connected with met at 
I’aneuil Hall to consider methods of safeguard- 
ing the old school buildings. This conference 
was opened by the Governor of the State. 


schools, 


A state wide committee was appointed at this 
meeting to consider what measures should be 
taken to safeguard existing schoolhouses and 
insure the proper construction of new school- 
houses. 

Its report, which was published by John A. 
O’ Keefe, Massachusetts Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner, advised in part that in basements, all 
ceilings be plastered on metal lath; that any 
wood purtitions be replaced with masonry or 
covered with fire resisting material; that in 
rooms used for cooking or manual training or 
in other places where elements of danger were 


introduced, sprinklers should be installed for 
fire protection. 

It advised that especial care be taken to fire- 
stop all openings, that stairways be freed of any 
enclosed space under them, that they be shut off 
with partitions of meta] lath and plastered and 
stairways entered thru fireproof, spring-closing 
doors. 

It advised that such inflammable material as 
waste paper, oils, etc., should be placed in metal 
receptacles and be kept in plain sight. 

It also advised that first floor rooms have 
exits directly to the outside, a most important 
recommendation as children from first floor 
rooms would then not congest the main exits 
and more over such exits would provide a way 
out from the center of the building if the other 
exits became blocked. 

It advised that the 4-4 signal recommended 
by the fire chiefs be universally adopted for the 
fire signal. This signal is given by four dis- 
tinct rings followed after a slight pause by a 
second four distinct rings. 

It was also recommended that fire drills be an 
accustomed exercise. The time taken to be con- 
sidered as a period for a lesson in order and 
discipline. 

The report of this state wide committee 
brought favorable comment, and soon a demand 
arose for legislation to prevent a repetition of 
the tragic fire at Peabody. 

The state wide committee took up this work 
and, that this proposed legislation for the con- 
trol of existing school buildings should fully 
meet requirements, the committee solicited 
opinions of officials and educators from all parts 
ot the commonwealth. 

While absolute data was not available it was 
shown that the basement of a school building 
was the danger point as from the records con- 
sulted over ninety per cent of the schoolhouse 
fires originated in that part of the building, that 
the spread of fire was chiefly due to lack of 
firestopping and other means of preventing 
draughts into corridors and stairways and that 
the loss of life in schoolhouse fires had been 
largely due to smoke and fire gaining entrance 
te the stairways and vestibu'es which are the 
means of exit. 

Prof. Breed of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology testified that there had never been 
a loss of life in a schoolhouse fire where the fire 
did not start in the basement. 

After many meetings a bill was drawn up 
and presented to the legislature. The com- 
mittee to whom it was referred gave a single 
public hearing. I will quote from the news- 


paper account. “The remonstrants talked almost 
entirely on the question of dollars and cents 
which this legislation to prevent deaths of school 
children, might cost.” 

Altho urged to report the bill favorably by a 
strong body of representative citizens including 
fire chiefs, architects, school commissioners, a 
representation from the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, and many 
others, the committee reported the bill adversely. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, Samuel W. 
McCall, disapproving the adverse report, offered 
a substitute bill. The legis’ature refused to 
substitute and side stepped its responsibility by 
referring the bill to the next General Court, 
thus risking its children for another nine 
months in schoolhouses which it obliges them 
by law to attend. 

The United States spends over one hundred 
millions of dollars every year for new school 
buildings and for the most part this large 
amount of the people’s money is spent without 
expert advice on the subject of protection from 
the fire hazard. 

Moreover this great sum is spent for the most 
part, says Mr. E. C. Baldwin, Business Agent 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, by 
committees who have no knowledge. as _ to 
wLether the architects they employ work on eco- 
ncmie principles because there is no authorita- 
tive data. 

Few authorities have investigated the per cent 
of floor space in school buildings of a known 
number of rooms that should be allowed in each 
ease to corridors, schoolrooms, clothing, flues, 
ete. A plan ealled a model, lately brought to 
my observation, had less than forty per cent of 
the floor area devoted to the working space of 
the building. Consequently if the building cost 
$100,000 only $40,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
was spent for the pupils’ actual requirements. 
Weuld men at the head of a business allow such 
waste? Should not school authorities have the 
same care over the expenditure of school funds 
for school buildings as they exercise in the em- 
ployment of a teacher or the purchase of sup- 
plies ? 

Outside of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation the National Education Association is 
the only body which deals with country wide 
problems, which has direct connection with al] 
communities and whose recommendations have 
influence and a degree of authority. 

I earnestly suggest that you authorize and 
instruct your officers to consider the school 
building problem and that you establish stand- 
ards of planning, construction, costs, fire pro- 
tection, heating, ventilating and sanitation in 
school buildings. 

The need is pressing and your opportunity is 
great.—Address. 


Pensions for Public School Teachers 
Clyde Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation 


The fundamental principles of a pension sys- 
tem may be stated briefly. Only those, however, 
who have studied the great mass of pension 
literature are likely to give full acceptance to 
them at once. It is not only to understand for 
example, that a non-contributory pension is the 
most costly to the beneficiary—that free pen- 
sions, paid by a government or other agency, are 
in the long run so expensive that the individ- 
ual cannot afford to trust his future to them. 

Among those, however, who have given thore 
study to pensions, from the standpoint of the 
needs of those whom the systems are intended 
to serve, and who have followed the history of 
the breakdown of one system after another, there 
is practical agreement that the following funda- 
mental principles are applicable to all pension 
systems which involve large groups. 

I. A pension is but one feature of the relief 
system needed by any given group. Only a 
minority of those who become teachers, or gov- 
ernment employes, or machinists, will live to 
enjoy a pension, however provided. A relief 





system must be planned with special reference 
tc the group it is intended to serve. Among 
railroad employes the risk of accident is greater 
than among teachers. Sickness is a risk com- 
mon te teachers and railroad employes, but 
teachers are better able to deal with it as in- 
dividuals. In general, a relief system will 
undertake only those capital risks of life which 
can best be met by co-operative effort. In the 
case of teacher’s death, dependence in old age, 
and disability are such risks. 

II. A pension system can be operated suc- 
cessfully only in a group fairly homogeneous; 
that is to say, when the members of the group 
live under like conditions, are subject to sim- 
ilar risks, and have rates of pay which are com- 
parable. 

IlI: A relief system, to accomplish its pur- 
pose, must include practically all members of 
the group. Otherwise those who most need its 
benefits are least likely to enjoy them. 

Plans for Large Groups. 
IV. Two plans have been followed in the 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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i) 
Ny Victor XXV 
Wit $67.50 special quotation 
ray to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 

horn can be placed under the instru- 

vy ment safe and secure from danger, 

Ky and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 

; tectit from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 





Elsie Baker 
Olive Kline 


Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3) Crooked Man (4) 

1807 Tommy Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard Elizabeth Wheeler 
10 in. 75c) ng a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy (3) 
Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 


Elizabeth Wheeler 


Blue Birds (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey (3) Six Little 
Puppies (4) Little Birdie (Neidlinger) (‘‘Small Songs for 


Olive Kline 


Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee (2) The Chicken (3) 
The Bunny (4) Mr. Squirrel (Neidlinger) (‘‘Small Songs 


Olive Kline 


Tuskegee Institute Singers 


The Old Time Religion 


18075 | Tuskegee Inst. Singers 


10in. 75 


5; ) Heaven Song (2) 
m Inchin’ Along 
Tuskegee Inst. Singers 








The Victor in Public School No, 122, Brooklyn, N. Y 


The Victor in the schools 


As this school year begins, over four thousand cities and towns are using the Victor in the schools. 

Twelve millions of school children are acquiring a knowledge of the world’s greatest music and musi- 
cians through the medium of the Victor and Victor Records. 

Are your pupils enjoying this privilege? 

New Victor Records for schools include: 


Attractive School Marches 


18017 {Tenth Regiment March (R.B.Hal!) Victor Military Band 
10 in. 7S5c (In the Park March (Carl Dorn) Victor Military Band 


Rote Songs for Little Children 


The Leaves’ Party (2) Thanksgiving Song (From ‘‘Songs 
18074 of Child World No. /’’) 


10 in. 75c | Land of Nod (2) Tracks § in the Snow (3) Jack-o-Lantern 








Just off the press 


New edition of the Victor book, 
“What We Hear in Music” 


A complete text in Music History and Appreciation, 
illustrated with Victor Iecords. a 








Readings and Character Impersonations 


Paul Revere’s Ride (Henry W. Longfellow) 
35555 William Sterling Battis 
12in. $1.25) The Rising of ’76 (Thomas Buchanan Read) 
William Sterling Battis 


35556 Uriah Heep (Character Impersonations from Dickens’ 
12in. $1.25 | Micawber **David Copperfield’’) William Sterling Battis 


Our Guide in Genoa (From ‘‘Innocents Abroad, ’’ 
Mark Twain) (Samuel L. Clemens) 
35563 William Sterling Battis 
12in. $1.25) How Tom Whitewashed the Fence 
(From ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ Mark Twain) 


(Samuel L. Clemens) William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge—Part I—‘‘Marley’s (Character Impersonations 
35566 Ghost from Dickens’ ‘‘A 
12in. $1.25 | Scrooge—Part II—‘‘The Ghost Christmas Carol’”) 
of Christmas Past’’ William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge—Part _" ‘The Ghost} (Character Impersonations 
35567 of Christmas Present from Dickens’ ‘‘A 
12in. $1.25) Scrooge—Part IV- —‘‘The Ghost Christmas Carol’’) 
of Christmas to Come’”’ William Sterling Battis 











For further information, and for educational litera- 


ture, 


Educational Department . tor £) 
Victor Talking Machine Co. jc" % 2 ‘ 


Camden, N. J. 





see the nearest Victor dealer, or write to the 
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WEAR 
Soiling and Handling 


Old Free Text Books 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening 
and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ARE ESSENTIAL 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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‘“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





Every Last One 


who has seen the Automatic Stereopticon 
equipped with 400 watt gas filled Mazda lamp 
has said the equivalent of: 
thing I’ve seen. 
and the effect wonderful. 
is so neat and simple, any one of my pupils 


Lanterns from $20.00 up 


Over 10,000 new educational lantern slides 


McINTOSH cone yy 


427 ATLAS BLOCK 


‘*There’s the best 
That slide change is great, 
The whole machine 


Every classroom ought to 


Tell us your needs 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











(Continued from Page 30) 
establishment of pension systems for large 
groups: 

The Reserved Plan, under which the neces- 
sary reserve for each beneficiary is set aside 
year by year. This, with the accumulated in- 
terest, will provide the pension when it may 
become due. 

The Cash Disbursement Plan, under which 
plan pensions are simply paid out of current 
funds, such as those provided by government 
appropriations or from an endowment. 

The same pension benefits may be paid under 
both plans, but the cost under the reserve plan 
is measured by the percentage of the payroll 
necessary to accumulate future pensions, while 
the cost under the cash disbursement plan is 
measured by the percentage of the annual pay- 
roll required for the full pension benefits. The 
cost under the reserve plan is a constant factor, 
which in the case of a college teacher would 
entail a payment'of from four to five per cent 
of his pay by the teacher and by the college. 
The cost under the cash disbursement plan is a 
changing and constantly increasing factor 
which may eventually amount to 20 per cent of 
the active payroll or more. The reserve plan 
adapts itself to a contributory pension, the cash 
disbursement plan to a free pension paid with- 
out the participation of the beneficiary. 

V. Systems offering a free pension upon the 
eash disbursement plan have repeatedly bro«en 
down thru their great cost, unless upheld by 
the resources of a government. Even in gov- 
ernmental pensions the cost has mounted to 
such proportions as to endanger the permanency 
of the system. Under a free pension system 
every tendency is toward increase. No actu- 
arial computation can take account of the char- 
itable, political and social influence which tend 
to imcrease the load. Experience shows also 


that the beneficiaries of a free pension system 
in time become dissatisfied, and claim that such 


pensions are merely deferred pay and that they 
benefit the few at the expense of the many. 
The Element of Security. 

VI. The employe entering his vocation and 
looking forward over a span of thirty to forty 
years to the protection of a pension is most of 
all concerned in its security. If he is to plan 
his life upon the use of a pension at an agreed 
age, he desired above all absolute certainty that 
the pension bill he ready at the date named. 
There is no way in which this can be assured 
except by setting aside year by year the reserve 
necessary to provide it. Nothing short of a 
contract providing this reserve will give him 
such security, and this he can get only by a 
participation in the accumulation of the re- 
serve. (A pension system on the reserve plan, 
sustained by joint contributions of employer 
and employe, is not only the fairest and most 
equitable form of pension system, but it is the 
only one in which the cost can be ascertained 
ir advance, in which the question of pension is 
separated from the question of pay, and it is 
the only form of pension which can be perma- 
nently secure. The man of thirty, whether he 
be teacher, government clerk, or industrial 
worker, can be sure of the pension promised 
35 years in advance only when it rests upon this 
economic basis. 

The justification of pensions for teachers in 
particular is economic, social and educational. 
Economically the work of an organization is not 
effective unless there is a satisfactory method 
of retiring aged or infirm teachers. Only a 
satisfactory pension system can prevent either 
the dismissal of aged or infirm teachers without 
resources, or the sacrifice of the welfare of the 
pupils in order to continue the employment of 
teachers who are no longer capable of good work. 
Socially, men and women of character, intelli- 
gence and devotion are willing to perform dif- 
ficult social services that are poorly paid; but it 
is too much to expect them also to face old age 
and disability without the prospect of some 








protection. Educationally there is great need 
to secure and retain able teachers in the schools. 
At present only about five per cent of the men 
and fifteen per cent of the women who enter 
teaching make it a permanent career. 

For all of these reasons the development of 
pension systems for teachers has been rapid and 
widespread in the United States. Ten were 
founded between 1890 and 1900: 25 between 
1900 and 1910, and 31 between 1910 and 1915. 
More than half of our states now have some 
form of pensions for teachers. 

The Need of Co-operation. 

The cost of a pension system for teachers may 
be borne by the teacher alone, by the public 
alone or by the teacher and the public together. 
If the cost is borne by the teacher alone, he 
can searcely afford, out of a small salary, to set 
aside enough money to purchase adequate pro- 
tection, and the public fails to fulfill a plain 
obligation. If the cost is borne by the public 
alone, the money is really taken from the teach- 
ers’ salaries, without their agreement, co-opera- 
tion is weakened and the teachers suffer in in- 
dependence and loss and incentive to personal 
thrift. When the cost is borne by the teachers 
end the public together, the teacher receives 
appropriate reward and protection, and both the 
teacher and the public meet an economic socia! 
and educational obligation. The principle of 
co-operation between the teacher and the public 
is pecognized by most of the pension systems 
that are now in operation. 

The application of the principle of co-opera- 
tion, hawever, is not so satisfactory. Only a 
dezen systems relate the amount of the public 
contribution to that of the teacher. In these 
cases it ranges from one-half to three times that 
of the teacher, being usually an equal amount. 
Frequently public money is expected from 
sources which bear no relation to the amount 
of money needed for pensions. Excise, inherit 
ance, license or transfer receipts; or deductions, 
fines, or forfeitures from teachers’ salaries for 
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NEW YORK 


The admitted superiority of Bausch & Lomb optical products is due to our desire to make only the best, 
to our-unusually long experience and to our exceptional manufacturing facilities. 


Bausch & lomb 


Microscopes 


Offer the vital features of optical precision, mechanical 
accuracy and structural durability enhanced by many prac- 
tical improvements and details of construction and finish. 
Yet moderate price is also one of their 
characteristics. Model FS2 (illustrated) 
is an instrument beautifully adapted 
for the exacting work of the school or 
college laboratory. 
justment is of the convenient and 
accurate lever type, and its curved 
handle arm gives ample manipulation 
Furnished in our new black 
crystal finish, reagent proof and more 
durable than the ordinary lacquer. 
Other models from $18 up. 


Write for interesting circulars. 


feature. 


Its side fine ad- 
from $22 up. 


Price $120. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Balopticon 


Our adaptation of the recently developed gas-filled Mazda 
Lamp is a distinct point of superiority over other projection 
lanterns. The Balopticon, with this new illuminating equip- 
ment, needs less current for lighting and throws the 
sharp, even pictures which have always been its marked 
Models for use with lantern slides or with opaque 
objects (maps, photos, specimens, etc.), and combined models 
for both forms, with instant interchange. 


The New Combined Model has 1,000-watt 
lamp.equalling the 35-ampere A.C. arc, but 
using only 9 amperes. An excel- 
lent model for advanced classes 
and the higher grade schools. 


Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec- 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


The user can depend 


Prices range 











absence or illness; or from tuitions of non- 
resident students do not furnish a reliable bass 
for pensions. Equally unsatisfactory is the ex- 


pectation of paying pensions, when they fall 
due, from current school or other funds, without 


any assurance that these funds will be adequate; 
or from special or general appropriations, with 
out any certainty that such appropriations will 
be made. Indeed it is not uncommon to hmit 
in advance the sums that may be taken from 
such sources, thus reducing the proportion of 
the pension that can be paid, or leaving the 
whole question of payment largely to accident. 
Because of these facts no teacher can be certain 
that any pension system now in existence will 
or can pay any pension that has been promised. 
Uncertainty of Costs. 

The only way in which security can be ob- 
tained is for the contribution of the public as 
well as that of the teacher to be paid in annually 
and set aside to accumulate against the time 
When it will be needed. This also is the only 
economical method. Any system which agrees 
to pay a pension from current funds after the 
teacher retires, plans to spend two or three 
times as much money for that pension as would 
be required if sums were set aside each year 
and to accumulate it during the teacher’s period 
of service. 


Pension systems for teachers in the United 
States, however, are so organized at present that 
it is impossible for anybody to estimate the 
cost of any one of them. The probable length 


of life of a teacher in service or after retire- 
ment may be estimated, with a fair degree of 
safety from the tables of mortality that have 
been developed by the life insurance companies, 
altho it begins to appear that teachers live longer 
than other people. Estimates of the likelihood 


of disability, however, and the probable length 
of life after retirement because of disability are 
still without an adequate basis. It will be a 
long while before reliable estimates can be made 


of the probability of being dismissed, or of 


resigning, or of the age at which one will choose 
to retire. It is quite certain that no one can 
predict what any teacher’s salary will be thirty, 
or forty, or fifty years hence; and yet practic- 
ally all pensions are based upon the salary at 
the time of retirement. The fact that no one 
of our existing pension systems is satisfactory 
is explained by their history. These systems 
are for the most part very new, and they have 
in the main initiated government systems, the 
great resources of which have caused the ques- 
tion of cost to be neglected. But the difficulties 





DR. WALTER A. JESSUP, 


President-elect of the State University of Iowa 


Dr Jessup has been dean of the College of Education 
at the State University since 1913, and previously was pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Indiana. He is a 
graduate of Earlham College and holds a doctor’s degree from 
Columbia. He has been a leader in the national movement 
for economizing time in education. 


ot the English civil service pensions in 1909, 
and the failure and the reorganization of those 
of New South Wales in 1912, however, proved 
that even a government cannot afford a careless 
pension system. These difficulties and those of 
ginia, and of New York City, Indianapolis, Cin- 
Porto Rico, New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
cinnati and Philadelphia, have greatly stimu- 
lated the study of pensions, with the result that 
we may hope to enter upon a sounder era. 
Costs vs. Benefits. 

There is, of course, a definite relation between 
pension benefits and pension costs. At present 
both teacher and public desire benefits that are 
impossibly expensive in return for contribu- 
tions that are too scarce to provide even modest 
benefits. Some systems, for example, promise 
retirement afiter twenty years of service or at 
the age of fifty; in others teachers contribute 
only one-half of one per cent of their salaries; 
in yet others the public contribute only one-half 
as much as the teachers. 

Such mistakes may easily be corrected by a 
very simple pension system, based upon the 
tables of mortality that are used by the life in- 
surance companies, and upon a safe rate of 
interest, with the provision that the teacher 
receives the benefit of all of his accumulations. 
We can tell in this way what certain desired 
benefits will cost, or what benefits can be had 
for whatever definite sum of money is available. 
It is very simple to estimate what any annual 
contribution, beginning at any age, and accum- 
ulating at a given percentage will amount to 
after any number of years. If al! of the money 
is deposited in a central fund each contributor 
can be guaranteed a definite annuity for life, 
since the lives of all are averaged in the stand- 
ard mortality tables. Thus, an annual contri- 
bution of $100 a year, beginning at the age of 
25, and accumulated at 34 per cent interest, will 
provide a man with an annuity for life, accord- 
ing to the McClintock table of mortality, of 
$894 a year beginning at the age of 60, or of 
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$1,550 a year beginning at 65, or of $2,959 a 
year beginning at 70. The annuities from such 
a contribution for women, who live longer than 
men, would be about three-fourths of the sums 
that have been mentioned. 


The Return of Accumulations. 

If it is desired, for the sake of family protec- 
tion, there may be, also, a return of the accum- 
ulations of the teacher who dies before retire- 
ment, and a return of the balance of the accum- 
ulations of the teacher who but dies 
before he has drawn all of his accumulations. 
This also can be calculated from standard mor- 
tality and interest tables. 

If further protection is desired against dis- 
ability, this can be similarly provided, by the 
use of the best tables that we have, with the 
proviso that the rates for those who enter into 
the system in the future may be modified accord- 
ing to future experience. 

Should it be desired, finally, to return part or 
all of the accumulations of those who withdraw 
from the system for any reason, this also can 
be provided for, on the basis of the very limited 
withdrawal tables that are available, with the 
proviso that the rates for new entrants be ad- 
justed periodically on the basis of accumulated 
experience. 

The cost of each of these additional benefits 
has never been caleulated separately, but it, has 
been roughly estimated that the cost of an annu- 
ity alone is about double by adding the bene- 
fits of a proportionate annuity for life begin- 
ning with permanent disability at whatever age; 
and a guarantee of the return of all the teach- 
er’s accumulations in ease of withdrawal from 
the service, in case of death before retirement, 
or in case of death after retirement before all 
ns have been used. 

A pension system of the kind that has been 
mentioned would be just and fair to all con- 
cerned, giving the teacher secure and adequate 
protection at a reasonable cost to himself and 


retires 


of his accumulati 
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to the public. It would not be 
change the present form of administration, 
which is generally thru a special board of five 
or seven persons upon which the teachers and 
the public are about equally represented. It will 
be important, however, to have the actual work 
dene by competent, full-time experts, under the 
supervision of the state banking and insurance 
departments. 


necessary to 


Defer Retirement Age. 

According to such a plan, all systems will pro- 
vide for retirement on the basis of age, altho 
only two-fifths of them do so at present. The 
age of retirement, which is now usually fixed 
ean be left to the teacher and the administra- 
tion. If the need is great retirement may be 
earlier, in spite of the fact that the smaller 
accumulations would then make the pension 
smaller. In general, retirement will, in all prob- 
ability, be later than at present, because of the 
larger pension provided by the longer accumu- 
lation, and the educational desirability of keep- 
ing the able teacher in service as long as pos- 
sible. 

Disability can be provided for by using what- 
ever money has been accumulated at the time 
when retirement becomes unavoidable. Retire- 
ment on the basis of service alone is a luxury 
which neither the teacher nor the public appears 
t» be willing or able to pay for. It is moreover 
educationally unfortunate in encouraging the 
withdrawal from service of experienced teachers 
at the time when they are doing their best work. 

Those who are dependent upon the teacher 
may be better protected than at present, since 
the form of contribution will set up a contract- 
ual relation which may provide definite returns 
in ease of withdrawal or death. Return of con- 
tribution in case of resignation is now generally 
provided for, but return in case of dismissal] is 
provided for only by one-third of our systems, 
and return in case of death is provided for only 
by one-fifth. The amount of the accumulation 





that is returned now varies from one-half to the 
whole, and is usually without interest. Con- 
tractual arrangements for the return of con- 
tributions, also, will facilitate the transfer of 
the teacher from system to another. If 
universally accepted, pension systems thruout 
the country would become practically uniform 
so that the experience of each would help all. 

Memberships in the systems will need to be, as 
it usua!ly is at present, required of all new 
teachers, at least for the minimum protection. 
For teachers already in service membership may 
be optional, altho this constitutes one of the most 
difficult of all pension problems—that of properly 
providing for the retirement of teachers who have 
not contributed thruout their active service. 
Probably the best plan is to require the partici- 
pation of all teachers, toward a minimum pro- 
tection, basing each teacher’s contribution on 
the rate for his age at entering the service, and 
dividing the additional amount needed between 
the teachers and the public, so that the oldest 
teachers shall be helped most. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (?). 

Among the new things demanding more than 
usual attention in the schools is the so-called 
vocational-guidance wave. That guidance of 
this kind is sorely needed is evident to all who 
have observed the many misfits and wrecks to 
be found in almost any community. 

In view of the great things done by our public 
schools, it is little wonder that this new duty 
should be laid at their door. That she schools 
will do much to better the unfortunate condi- 
tions need not be doubted. That they will com- 
pletely solve the problem should not be ex- 
pected. It is too complex for the schools alone 
tu handle. 

Whi'e such guidance is worth while and 
should be attempted, a word of caution is needed. 
“Who is able for these things?” Few are suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to do this subject jus- 
tice. Even tho one is exceedingly broad and 
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eral in his views of human activities, it is 
still true that one’s ideas of a vocation will be 
shay ed largely by his experiences, and his teach- 
ing will, therefore, be shaded more or less by 
his personal preference or prejudice. 

Before vocational guidance can become a 
rational thing in our schools, parents, teachers 
and pupils must learn that all work demanded 
by society for its welfare and improvement 
should be regarded as honorable. Society has 
largely been at fault in creating class distinc- 
tions based on kinds of labor. All one needs to do 
to realize the existence of these distinctions is 
t) open his ears to the insulting inflection and 
emphasis so often heard with the terms, coal- 
digger, hod-carrier, scavenger, boot-b!ack, rube, 
hayseed, corn-tassel, ete. Society is cruel in 


degrading on account of his work, any one who 
is doing work society demands. 

Another element to be considered in determin- 
ing the ability of parents and teachers to guide 
aright is to be found in their attitude toward 
their own work. It is surprising how general 
is the tendency to think the other fellow’s job 
is best, or at least better. Parents are planning 
things for their children to help them escape 
the hard things in life. Parents and teachers 
are emphasizing the value of the so-called 
learned professions, the “polite” callings, the 
“venteel” vocations. 

There will, however, come good things out of 
the present agitation. One of these is a better 
general notion of the dignity of human labor. 


Nathan T. Veatch. 


What School Trustees Are Doing for Themselves 


C. W. Tenney, Rural School Inspector, Helena, Mont. 


In addition to the Home Credit work, Parent- 
leaecher clubs, and teachers’ associations, school 
perintendents and other educational leaders 
re finding more and more that the organization 
the school officials of each county and state 


ll do much to secure concerted action and an. 


cational solidarity that can be obtained in 
other way. The purpose of these organiza- 
ns, as set forth in the rules and by-laws of a 
mber of them, is to promote the educational 
terests of the county or state as a whole and 
create a sentiment for educational efficiency 
t can be acquired and maintained only when 
1 and every individual does his part. Many 
nizations have already been effected and 
most familiar with the plans and scope 
the work are prophesying that they will 
en the day when there will be a fairer 
10d of raising and distributing school funds 
a more equitable educational opportunity 
the city and for the county pupils. 


Many Practical Questions Discussed. 

At Nez Perce, Idaho, Superintendent Retta 
F. Martin of Lewis County, presided over a 
most profitable two days’ session this past year. 
At this meeting the questions for discussion 
included “Qare and Use of School Grounds”; 
“Some QOauses of the Present Social Unrest’; 
“Socialization of Country Life’; “Special Tax 
Levies”: “The Compulsory Education Law”; 
“Powers and Duties of Trustees, Buildings, 
Equipment, Ete.” While in Kootenai County, 
Idaho, Superintendent R. C. Egbers and his 
trustees gave the question of levying and dis- 
tributing school taxes such a thoro discussion 
that the Kootenai county commissioners acted 
on their recommendations, and the State Con- 
vention of Superintendents, after a thoro dis- 
cussion of the question of raising school rev- 
enue, reached practically the same conclusions. 

North Dakota Does Good Work. 

Section 23 of the general schoo] laws of North 

Dakota provides that the County Superintend- 





ent shall convene the members and the clerks 
of the school boards in his county, or such rep- 
resentatives of the school officers of each dis- 
trict as the president or members of the school 
boards may appoint, in case he or they cannot 
personally attend. 

The members and clerks receive ten cents a 
mile for distance necessarily traveled in attend- 
ing general meetings of school officers convened 
by the county superintendent and also a salary 
of two dollars, but the total sum of such salary 
and mileage shal] not exceed seven dollars for 
each officer at any one meeting. 

Just this year the writer had the privilege 
of visiting three of these. At Forman, in Sar- 
gent County, Superintendent Henry Ulve, had 
practically every trustee and clerk out, and 
while no printed program was given out, every- 
body went home with the thought that the day 
had been most profitably spent. 

At Ellendale, Superintendent Mary Fleming- 
ton Strand, had a rousing meeting, a well 
worked out plan for conferences and business 
sessions, and a program that included the dis- 
cussion of “Consolidation”; “School Equip- 
ment”; “North Dakota School Laws”; “The 
Community Nurse”; “Township Schools”; 
“How Much Shall We Pay Our Teachers”; 
“The Planting of Trees on the School Grounds”; 
“The Condition of Some of Our Schoolhouses 
end What We Shall Do About It’; “Should a 
Director be Expected to Help Enforce the Com- 
pulsory Education Law”; “Outhouses, What 
‘They Are and What They Should Be—The 
Chemical Closet”; “Our New Schoolhouses”; 
“School Supplies—What and Where to Order”; 
“What We Have Done to Improve Our School 
Grounds.” 

The largest attendance was at Jamestown, 
in Stutsman County, where Superintendent 
Mary McGinniss had 180 teachers, and 100 
school officials meeting face to face and discuss- 
ing the questions that were of vital interest to 
Loth. Besides a number of subjects that were 
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discussed at the other meetings, Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Leagues, “The Teachers’ Relation to Indus- 
trial Contests”; “The Hot Lunch for the Rura! 


School”; “The Hot Lunch for the Graded 
School”; “Industrial Art”; “School Manage- 
ment”; “Foundation Work in Civics”; “Method 


in History Teaching”; “Duties of School Trust- 
ees”; “Report of Schools”; “The Auditor’s Re- 
lation to the School Officer’; “The Treasurer 
and the School Officer’; “Modern Schools for 
the Small Town”; “What We Expect of Our 
Teachers,” and other subjects for discussion, 
were supplemented by a fine school exhibit, rep- 
resenting many of the different schools in the 
county, dramatizations by pupils of the James 
town schools, and some exceptionally fine dem- 
onstration work. The program was arranged 
so that the emphasis would be placed on the 
subjects in which the trustees were especially 
interested in the first two days. They were not 
obliged to attend the third day’s session for 
teachers, but contrary to expectation, those who 
were not actually compelled to leave, crowded 
into the room for the final day and seemed to 
enjoy the work in methods and the demonstra 
tion work given by the primary pupils as mucl 
as did the teachers themselves. 
Plan for Meetings. 

In Montana, trustees’ meetings have been held 
in connection with the summer school at the 
State University, the Short Courses 
at the Agricultural College, teachers’ institutes, 
and county fairs, while one plan was seriously 


Farmers’ 


ecnsidered to use the circus as an attraction to 
get them to come together. None of these meet 
ings meeting with the suecess they should, 


Superintendent Davee has suggested a plan for 
an organizati that stands on its own merits. 
As such, it is appealing to the trustees in a way 
that it will be but a question of a short time 
until every county in the state will be organ- 
ized. Tho the constitution can be made to suit 
the needs of each county, a simple form, pro- 


viding for the usual offices and an executive 
committee of five members that leaves both the 
red tape and the detail to be worked out in by- 
laws where they really belong, is proving to be 
the most satisfactory. The annual meeting is 
called at the county seat where a one-day session 
is held with the county superintendent and the 
local board acts as host. Opportunity is given 
each district to bring up and discuss the ques- 
tions that most vitally concern it, and the day’s 
work is concluded with a dinner, where each 
man cares for the expense of his own plate, in 
order that no financial liability be incurred. 
Then other meetings for other parts of the 
county are planned from time to time in order 
to give the men from the county seat a chance 
to return the call and to prove that, where the 
heart is right, it is no farther from the county 
seat to the most remote part of the county than 
it is from the remote part of the county to the 
ecunty seat. 


States Organize. 

Besides these county organizations, a State 
Trustees’ Association was organized two years 
ago with J. P. Rowe, chairman of the Missoula 
school board, as president. Tho this holds its 
annual gathering at the time of the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, it is entirely 
independent, arranges for its own auditorium, 
plans for its own programs, and elects its own 
officers. 

The same is true of Washington. Two years 
ago the School Board Section of the Washing- 
ton Edueational Association was one of the 
most inspirational of that great meeting, which 
has an enrollment running close to 5,000, and 
this year at Seattle they again came together to 
exchange views on such topics as “The Wider 


Use of the School Plant,” “Night Schools,” 
“Social Centers,” “Apportionment of School 


Funds,” and “The County as a Unit for School 
Administration.” As a clearing house for the 
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subjects that come up in the different districts 
and in the smaller sectional meetings of the 
year, these state associations are meeting a real 
need and are already considered a potent factor 
in the educational work of the states in which 
they are located. 

A still larger and more comprehensive organ- 
ization is that of the Inland Empire Associa- 
tion. This includes the trustees and officials of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, and 
like the Montana State Association, holds its 
meeting at the time of the meeting of the In- 
land Empire Teachers’ Association, tho entirely 
independent of it in the selection of officers and 
he choosing of speakers for its programs. It is 
nates by Mr. O. M. Plummer, of Portland, 
Yregon, president of the department of schoo! 
admi nietention of the National Education Asso 
ciation. 

The work of organization has been started 
right. It has been carried on in a sensible, bus 
inesslike way. Its growth has been positive and 
along logical lines and the good that has already 


been done will hasten the day when no county 


will be considered progressive or up-to-date as 
lcng as the trustees of the respective districts 
live to themselves alone and make no effort to 
gain the strength that comes from acquaint- 
anceship, fraternal assciations, exchange of 
ideas, and the real punch that comes from a 
compact union rather than from a number of 
isolated units or systems. 


1 
I 
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A ithe ad OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 
The lack of uniformity in purpose and plan 
of heel reports is strikingly presented in a 
recent study made by a committee of five super- 
intendents for the Massachusetts State Board 
oF Education. The study which was discussed 
at the annual school administration conference, 
ite last June, makes clear that school reports 
cannot become an efficient agency for improving 
schoo] conditions unless they are standardized. 
In connection with its investigations, the com- 
mittee studied in detail the reports of 47 typi- 


al towns and cities in Massachusetts, varying 
in size from three thousand to six hundred thou- 
sand population, and representing practically 


alt sections of the state. 


To secure a consensus of opinion as to aims 
in making reports, and to ascertain the prac- 
tices and customs in use, a questionnaire was 
sent to a list of about one hundred persons. ~ A 
second was sent to the parents of pupils to ascer- 
tain whether the annual reports are read, 
whether they give the desired information, 
whether they give reasonable publicity to mat- 
ters discussed therein, and whether they appear 
to exercise any appropriate effect in promoting 
changes in the school system. 

In the groups studied, there were some strik- 
ing irregularities and a lack of proportion. As 
an evidence, one town of ten thousand popula- 
tion had a report of 81 pages. Twenty-four of 
these were devoted to graduation exercises and 
to lists of pupils. In fact, one-third of the re- 
port was given to an account of events which 
occurred a year previous and which were of no 
general interest at the time. 





DR. GEO. H. BLACK, 
President-elect, Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Ida 


Again, the report of a large city contained 26 
pages, of which seven were devoted to lists of 
pupils and graduation programs. A third report 
gave three pages to battalion drills and to a 
mention of the prize winners, while nine pages 
were devoted to graduation events. In a report 
ot 65 pages, thirteen, or one-fifth the total space, 
were devoted to a detailed portrayal of the 
finances of the school department, in which the 
exact amount of money paid each firm was in- 
cluded. 

Out of 54 pages in another report, eleven were 
devoted to school laws, eight to expenditures 
and three to graduation. <A study of other 
reports showed that fifteen out of 48 pages were 
reserved for financial statements, eighteen of 
one hundred to finances, seven to lists of grad- 
uates and thirteen out of 65 to financial state- 
ments. 

In arrangement, the reports showed lack of 
uniformity and a failure to so organize the 
meiterial that it could be easily located. Eight 
of the reports studied had a picture at the be- 
ginning, 36 had a title page, whi'e in 35 in- 
stances, the title page was followed by the 
names of the school board, dates of office, organ- 
ization and a list of employed officers. The 
statement of organization was in twenty cases 
followed or preceded by a school calendar. In 
36 instances the organization was followed by 
a formal report of the school committee. In 
nine instances, the report of the board was fol- 
lowed by the financial report of the schools. In 
12 cases, the superintendent’s report followed 
the board’s statement, while in 31 cases the 
superintendent’s report was followed by the re 
ports of subordinate officers. The fact that only 
four reports contained a table of contents or 
an index, made it impossible to find material 
without some difficulty and loss of time. 

A study of the contents of the reports showed 
that there were 42 distinct types of material, 
ranging from pictures of buildings to reports 
of the school carpenter. All in all, it revealed 
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that much of the material now included might 
profitably be replaced by other important facts. 
The variety of topics discussed is due largely 
to varying conditions in local communities. 

In general, the committee suggested that the 
contents should fall under two general heads, 
namely, the report of the school committee, and 
the report of the superintendent. The material 
will be dependent upon the personnel of the 
school committee, the relations which exist be- 
tween the board and the several subordinates, 
between the superintendent and the teachers, 
and upon the superintendent’s personality. 

The committee recommended the following 
outline as a desirable arrangement for all re- 
ports: 

1. Title page; 

2. Table of contents; 

3. Organization of the school committee and 
officers ; 

4. Report of the school committee as to poli- 
cies, finances, new buildings, repairs; 

5. Report of the superintendent as to 
achievements, statistics related to subject mat- 
ter, purposes, reports of subordinates and recom- 
mendations ; 

6. Appendix and index. 

The writer of the school report who considers 
his audience should reach the following groups 
within the community: 

1. The school committee; 

2. Citizens who because of education, exper- 
ience or activities and duties are in position to 
become actively interested in civic affairs; 

3. Citizens who because of lack of educa- 
tional opportunities or advantages, and others 
who, because of limited knowledge of American 
customs and language, do not fully appreciate 
progressive tendencies in modern education; 

4. Town or city officials; 

5. School teachers. 

The persons without the community who 
might well be considered in writing reports are: 





1. State board of education. 
* 2. School committees. 

3. Superintendents of schools. 

4. Professors of education in colleges. 

5. Principals and instructors in normal 
schools. 


6. Social workers and investigators. 

The committee in its general suggestions, rec- 
ommended a state budget system for controlling 
finances and urged the liberal use of charts. 
Publicity, it argued, is necessary to keep the 
public informed on the work accomplished by 
the schools. 


A TEACHER. 
By Robt. Underwood Johnson. 


Original Poem “Inscribed to the Beautiful 
Memory of One Who Gave Her Life For Her 
Work,” and Read by the Author Before the 
National Education Association Convention 
Last Evening. 


Go, praise the Hero, ye who may: 

I sing the Teacher—one for whom 
The morrow was but mere today— 
Whose fainting labor showed the way 

To pluck one’s gladness from his doom. 


The leisure others gave to joy 

She gave to toil; to fill the day 
With wine of wisdom her employ 
She, once as merry as a boy, 

Had long forgotten how to play. 


I see her, when the scurrying band 
Have left her, weary and alone, 

Her pale cheek pillowed on her hand, 

Watching the wistful evening land 
Without repining, tear, or moan. 


Mayhap her spirit, never sad, 
(Ah, what a challenge memory stirs! ) 
Demanded why grim fate forbade 
Her motherhood, who gave each lad 
The love she might have given hers. 
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Our 


‘ 


‘school and college bulletin,’’ illustrated 
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Established 1868 
Detroit, Mich. 


BSP 


She dwelt within a life-long dream 
Of seeing lands of far romance 

Of loitering by Arne’s stream, 

Of catching Athens’ sunset gleam 
That can alone its fame enhance. 


Still, an uncloistered nun she went, 
With naught more fretful than a sign, 

And in her happy task she spent 

Her sweetness, like some rose’s scent 
In sacred treasury laid by. 


Her pure devotion did not gauge 

Her service by her daily need; 
And not her scanty, grudging wage, 
Her spectre of forsaken Age, 

Could take the beauty from her creed. 


She faced her calling as it stood— 
Incessant, onerous, obscure; 

Content if she but sometimes could 

Be silent partner with the Good 
Whose victory was to her so sure. 


She knew that all who reach the height 
The path of sympathy have trod; 

And pondered, many a wakeful night 

How she could aid with gentle might 
The unseen miracles of God. 


What tho she might not wait the fruit? 
What tho she went before the flower? 

She gave the timbre to the lute, 

And in the voice that else were mute 
Divined the rare, supernal power. 


Of all she lent her strength, a few 
Shall wear her name as amulet. 

How many more who struggle thru, 

Remembering not to whom ’tis due, 
Shall still keep memory of the debt! 


« * * * * 


Oh, could we know of life the whole 
Hid record, what an envied place 
Were yours upon the honor scroll, 
Ye faithful sentries of the soul, 
Ye childless mothers of the race! 
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Did You Ever =< 
An Easier,.Cleaner and Quicker 
Way To Clean Erasers? 












The old way of cleaning erasers--pounding them together or against the back of the schoolhouse 
--was anything but satisfactory. It took too long and was an unpleasant task and when the job 
was done the erasers looked so dusty and chalky that they were hardly fit to touch. And besides, 
it was impossible to get them clean. Whenever they were used on a clean blackboard, they left 
a chalky path and chalk dust went flying all through the room. But now all that is changed by the 


DUMORE 





With the Dumore, it’s fun to clean erasers. A rapidly 
revolving brush loosens the dust, and suction developed 
by the motor, draws all of the dust particles from the 
surface and out of the crevices of the felt. 


A few movements of the eraser and it is thoroughly 
cleaned. There is no flying dust—the erasers can be 
cleaned right in the schoolroom. All of the dust is drawn 
into a receptacle and the air created by the vacuum ac- 
tion is filtered before it comes out of the exhaust. 


Eraser Cleaner 





Your schools need the Dumore. It means clean erasers, 
a clean blackboard and air that is free from chalk dust. 


The Dumore is a first-quality product and it looks the 
part. Made of birch with mahogany finish. Equipped 
with Universal Motor (direct or alternating current). 
All metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 

A Dumore Eraser Cleaner will be shipped on approval 
to any accredited superintendent of schools. Have us 
send you one on thirty days’ approval. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 


1602 Dumore Bldg. 


Racine, Wis. 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Domestic Science Equipment 














“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


is the recognized 
standard with all 
prominent educators 


Ask Any Who Knows 


Then call for Our 
Service. 























COOKING ROOM 








For Your Reference 
A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 
Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kokomo High School.. ...Kokomo, Ind. 
Elwood High School _......Elwood, Ind. 
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Normal School Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Normal School . .....Kalamazoo, Mich. 
High School ........ SERA Ypsilanti, Mich. 
University of Michigan...Ann Arbor, Mich. 
High School .....................Allentown, Pa. 
High School ....... Binghamton, N. Y. 
Two High Schools............ Erie, Pa. 

Schenley High School... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
High School _......... Shamokin, Pa. 

High School Hot Springs, Ark. 
High School ..... Munising, Mich. 
Normal College Bowling Green, O. 
High School . Washington, D. C. 
High School . .... Cape Girardeau, Mo. 











SEWING ROOM 
WHEN IN NEED OF EQUIPMENT 


Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, | Grand Rapids 





Physics, Biology, Free Hand 
| Drawing, Mechanical Draw- 


| school Equipment 








For; . Writ 
ing, Art Metal, Pottery,| Co. 
Vocational Departments, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Woodwork, Forging, Etc. Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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“Grand Rapids” 
Vocational Equipment 


SPEED INDICATIONS REVERSE AND SPEED TAILSTOCK SPINDLE 1% IN. DIAM. No. # 
CONTROL Fd MORSE TAPER. 


MOTOR AN) STANDARD 
MAKE. DOES NOT 
REQUIRE A SPECIAL MOTOR 
OR A SPECIAL SPEED 

FACEPLATE MACHINED ALL OVER a me 
HEADSTOCK SPINDLE CRUCIBLE STEEL TURNED AND POLISHED 
16 INCH HOLLOW No, 2 MORSE TAPER 
NTERS TOOL STEEL HARDENED 
eee OOL REST 


HARDENED AND 
ROUND 


4 
a 
. 





















HEADSTOCK 


FULLY ENCLOSED 








TAILSTOCK SPINDLE CLAMP 














HANDWHEEL. SOLID 

WEB MACHINED ALL OVER. 
MAY BE REMOVED 

FOR REAR FACE PLATE ~~ 
TURNING 












TAILSTOCK SCREW. SQUARE THREAD 

















TAILSTOCK. HAS DOVETAILED 
WAYS TO FIT BED 

AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 
POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 














POWER AND 
BRAKE LEVER 








MOTOR SWITCH 





CLAMP LEVER 

FOR REST SOCKET 

AND SLIDE PLATE 

THIS LEVER CLAMPS 
BOTH IN ONE OPERATION 











\ BED HAS SOLID TOP 


AND IS MACHINED 
\__ FULL LENGTH TO 
\___ FIT HEAD AND 
TAILSTOCK. 18 WELL 
RIBBED AND VERY 
DEEP, WHICH 

\ PREVENTS VIBRATION 




















CENTER DRIFT 


GS WELL PROPORTIONED . ; gl age 
AND WIDE AT FLOOR LINE ~ Lay \ai . 






























“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 
ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you to consult with us. 
No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 





Grand Rapids 
School Equipment 
Co. 





ate. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
CAST IRON THROUGHOUT Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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America in scientific equipment. 


Domestic Science, Agricultural Study, 


ideal. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, 








24—Standard Chemistry Desk for Economical Installation 


Kewaunee Sets the Standard 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture sets the Educational Standard of 


Originally specialists in strictly scientific furniture, such as equip- 
ment for the proper teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, etc., our 
field has been extended by the broadening of school work until it now in- 
cludes furniture for such educationally-related lines as Manual Training, 
Drafting, 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
Designed to Educate 


It is acknowledged by the most prominent school men in the country 
that Kewaunee typifies the highest scientific achievement and educational 
It is adapted to satisfy the demands of the greatest universities 
as well as the modest requirements of the grade school. 


Our advice as to what might be sufficient for your needs is given freely. 


EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 


LEONARD 


Table. Size: 


| Also of 
: Drawing Tables 


Physiography, ete. 


Benches 
Teachers’ Desks 
Museum Cases 
Office Furniture 


New York City 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 








GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 





} 

No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
5’x2’x 32” high. 
terial oak, finished antique. 


Manual Training 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms. 


Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


PETERSON & CO., tne. 


Manufacturers of 


For 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Domestic 
Science 


Etc. 


Ma- 








No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 
Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Rural Supervision in a California County 


District Superintendent P. H. Benson, Clovis, Cal. 


It seems to be a self-evident fact that the 
rural schools of the United States need more 
“attention.” 

Recent'y the writer read an article which 
pleaded for cottages for teachers, country homes 
in which they could live by themselves in lonely 
solitude. We do not doubt the fact that many 
teachers need better homes, but this is not their 
only or most important need. 

It is the purpose of this brief article to ex- 
plain how the problem of rural school super- 
vision has been met in one or two counties in 
California. 

Three years ago the school board of Reedly, 
California, instituted a plan of district super- 
vision of the rural schoo's. It proved successful 
and in the summer of 1913 the school board of 
Clovis, California, took up the idea. These two 
communities, so far as the writer’s information 
the Golden State in 

The the 
pioneer in the work, altho he has been in it less 


goes, are the only two in 


which the plan is in use. writer is 
than three years. 

In the state of California the grade schools 
and the high schools are controlled by separate 
and independent boards of trustees, except in 
the larger cities and towns. The small cities 
and villages have no city superintendents and 
the principal of the high school is the highest 
professional schoolman in authority and fills the 
place occupied by the supervising principal in 
the east. 

In Clovis the p! 
the country schools resulted from the conviction 
of the board of edu that the country 


in of district supervision of 


“ation 


schoals in the high schoo! district should be en- 





couraged, coordinated and supervised. The 
hoard accordingly appointed the principal of the 
high school as district superintendent and gave 
him authority to undertake the advisory super- 
vision of the ten rural schools which are within 
the high school district. The p!an is suggestive 
in that the superintendent of schools in any 
small town ean supervise the country schools 
immediately surrounding the town. 

In the Clovis district the superintendent 
spends each forenoon at the high school. teach- 





MR. J. C. BROWN, 
President-elect State Normal, St. Cloud, Minn 


ing a period and supervising the school during 
the remainder of the time. The afternoons he 
spends visiting and supervising the country 
The school buildings are from two to 
six miles distant from Clovis and one is four- 
The superintendent travels 
via the Henry Ford route. 

The superintendent visits each school about 
once in two weeks. He helps the teachers by 
suggestions, information and encouragement. 
He observes the work of the classroom, inspects 
the buildings and the grounds, confers with the 
parents and school trustees and makes himself 
generally helpful and useful. 

The result of this supervision is better work 
on the part of the teachers, more interest on 
the part of the pupils and a spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the parents and trustees. The re- 
sults of the supervision have been quite marked 
thruout the district. Not the least good result 
ot the work has been the doubling of the high 
school enrollment, the increase in which has 
come largely from the rural schoo!s. 

The Clovis High School also sends its music 
supervisor to each of the schools once a week 


schools. 


teen miles away. 


to lay out, teach and supervise the music for 
these grade pupils. The supervisor is an ex- 
perienced teacher who receives a salary of $1,200, 
and the school authorities feel that the money 
is well spent. 

The plan of rural supervision as worked out 
in Clovis makes the superintendent a defacto 
assistant of the county superintendent. The 
latter has 150 teachers under his care and can- 
The district super- 
intendent has, therefore, a position which is 
very similar to that of the district superintend- 
ent in the large city. The only difference is that 
he is in the country and must adapt his meth- 
ods to country conditions. 


net really supervise them. 
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The Self-Moistening Brush catches the light floating 
dust, holds it till it is weighted with moisture, then 
flirts it forward with the other dirt that is being 


swept forward at the same time. 


Continued Kerosene Sweeping Leaves 
White, Hard, Smooth, No Grease, No Spots, No Dust 


left on the floor. 


The Total Cost for Kerosene Sweeping is Less than 
One-fourth the Cost of Floor Compound or Floor Oil. 


Over 15 Years the Standard of Floor Cleanliness 











Your Building Swept Under Guarantee 
of Better Service, at 
Less Cost 





the Floor good by the 





GUARANTEED 


To wear longer than $10.00 worth of corn brooms. Will wear 
longer than $6.00 to $10.00 worth of ordinary brushes. Will last 
longer than $25.00 worth of ‘Floor Compound or ‘‘Floor Oil.”’ 
One Brush should sweep the equivalent of four to six class- 
rooms, with halls and cloakrooms, at least a year, with no 
cost for ““Compound” or “Powder” or “Floor Oil.’”’ 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. hereby agrees with all 
customers that the above shall constitute the standard 
upon which the value of its product shall be judged and any 
failure of a customer to receive such benefits will be made 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Selling Guaranteed Brushes since 1899 








A few cents’ worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self-Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer 


Period Than $20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 


Seepage as With Powder, Nor From Drying Into the Floor as With Floor Oil. 
EVERY BRUSH GUARANTEED 


Sent on approval. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. Ask for as many brushes as you wish to try. 
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[he superintendent has comparatively little 
real authority and we believe that is well. His 
help is largely advisory. He is a deputy county 
superintendent and has some real power as well 
as the right to visit and inspect. It is true that 
the superintendent is often asked to recommend 
the teachers for re-employment as well as for 
employment elsewhere so that the teachers are 
ready and willing to carry out suggestions and 
improve their schools. 

Recently a country school burned in the dis- 
trict. The board promptly asked the superin- 
tendent to help in securing a substantial bond 
issue for a better school and to help plan the 
building, ete. 

The country schools need help even if not 
closely supervised. 

l’ollowing is last year’s report which will show 
a few features of the system: 

REPORT OF DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

|. The teacher at Wolters complained olf 

slowness of fifth grade. Superintendent visited 


one-half day. Made suggestions Oct. 13. By 
Jan 20, class doing finely and teacher is boasting 
of them. 


At Nees school teacher was disliked at 
Trouble started and trustees came to 
superintendent for help. Could not compromise. 
DP 1 asked superintendent to try to have her 
mn: he succeeded. Procured Mrs. Wright to 
School progressing happily and well. 
lhe boys at Red Banks burned the barn 
by careless fires. The patrons dissatisfied 
rustees talked with patrons and parents, 
rade suggestions to teacher. ‘Trustees pul 
S in eare of superintendent and they want! 
Nn ) select a new teacher. 
lhe superintendent has been able to help 


Address, School Service Department 


(FOUNDED 1899) 
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many of the teachers by giving suggestions, ad- 
vice, and information. ‘The teachers seem to 
like the system very well. They say the pupils 
tuke more interest and teachers are encouraged 
to do better work by the interest taken by the 
district superintendent. 

5. The teacher at Lincoln reported Dec. 2,14, 
that a baby 6 months old at Morrelli’s was not 
being eared for. The superintendent saw Pro- 
bation Officer, and Mr. Akers took child to the 
Orphans’ home. Rescue was too late, baby died 
later. 


6. The superintendent tested all the pupils’ 
eyes at the Garfield school, and examined their 



























































WALTER R. SIDERS 
Superintendent-elect, Ogden, Utah 


Aliso, There Is No Waste From Drying Out and 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 102 22nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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teeth and throats. A few had weak or defective 
eyes and about half of them had very much 
enlarged tonsils. 


7. A case of consumption was reported to the 


superintendent from Linco'n school. He inter- 
viewed the county health officer and investiga- 
tion followed. 

8. Most of the trustees have relied on super 
intendent’s recommendation in regard to their 
new and old teacher for next year. Six teachers 
have new positions gained solely by the super- 
intendent’s help, most of them being in this dis 
trict last year. 

The above are a few of the most interesting 
and pronounced cases; but this shows the gen- 


eral idea and scope of the work. 


The Attorney General of California has de- 
cided that teachers can be retired for physical or 
mental disability. Such teacher may return to 
duty when the infirmity has been removed. In 
the opinion of the attorney general the board 
acts as the judge as to the teacher’s ability to 
teach but may not require the teacher to accept 
retirement salary. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has requested 
an appropriation of $7,111,812 for the running 
expenses of the schools during the next year. Of 
this amount, $6,921,092 will be raised thru taxa 
tion. The remainder will consist of the sum 
carried over from the past year. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that all 
classes in Latin and day high schools, except 
those in hygiene, physical training and choral 
practice, having more than 45 pupils, be divided 
during the next year, subject to the superintend 
ent’s approval. No class with fewer than fifteen 
pupils may be organized without the consent of 
the superintendent. 

Lowell, Mass. The attendance department of 
the schools has issued 710 employment certifi- 
cates to minors between the ages of 14 and 21. 
Of the total number none have previously 
worked at any occupation 
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Spencer Microscopes 





have held an undisputed 
leadership for many years 
among the universities, col- 
leges and schools of America, 
because there are incorpo- 
rated in them so many fea- 
tures of practical usability, 
features which make for 
convenience and comfort in 
use as well as efficiency and 
durability, and which mark 
them as_ ideal for general 
laboratory purposes. 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are 
especially adapted for high 
school work. The cut shows 
No. 64, which equipped with 
side fine adjustment (lever 
type), seamless rubber cov- 
ered stage of large size, iris 
diaphragm operated by a 
milled disc, black lacquered 
body tube which avoids re- 











flection of light into the 


MAKERS ALSO OF 


outfit only (not two). 








Catalogs sent on request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


eyes, dust-proof revolving double nosepiece, two object- 
ives, 16 m.m. and 4 m.m. one ocular complete in 
handsome wooden cabinet with lock and key........ $34.00 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


The projection lantern which does away with the old troublesome slide-holder, sub- 
stituting the Spencer Transposer, which gives a “dissolving effect’’ with but one 
It is equipped with a Mazda Bulb. 


























EIGHT-DRAWER PHYSICAL LABORATORY TABLE 






No. 5 FOUR-PUPIL 16-DRAWER SEWING TABLE 


We Can Make Immediate Shipments 


WE HAVE GONE THE LIMIT IN PREPAREDNESS. Prompt 
orders will get prompt shipment from our immense completed stock. — 


Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; Domestic Science 
and Laboratory in catalog No. 15. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS. 
Hon. Wm. G. Willcox, President of the 
New York Board of Education. 

It is perhaps but natural that a businessman 
who comes as a recent recruit into the educa- 
tional ranks, should view the problem of school 
administration from a_ bvsiness’. standpoint. 
Others will discuss it on the professional side, 
far more ably,than I could do, but I wish to speak 
briefly of some general principles of efficient 
administration which apply alike to all forms of 
organized effort. 

The fundamental basis of any effective organ- 
ization is such harmonious co-operation as util- 
izes the powers and faculties of all its members 
to the greatest advantage and combines them in 
effective team work. Individual ability is im- 
portant but individuals, however able, accomplish 


but little as an organization if they work at 
cross purposes. Different qualities, different 
methods, different points of view supplement 


and strengthen each other if they pull together, 
but neutralize each other if they pull in oppo- 
site directions. 

This does not mean, however, that individual- 
ity must be submerged or lost and that individual 
incentive has no place in the program. On the 
contrary no organization is effective if it is 
merely a machine and there is no more important 
problem in any organization than the problem of 
securing, retaining and utilizing individual ini- 
tiative, enthusiasm, ambition and pride of work- 
manship, while at the same time promoting har- 
monious co-operation. Careful selection of com- 
petent, trustworthy and loyal individuals is im- 
portant; intelligent appraisal of their capacity 
and careful assignment to the work for which 
they are best fitted is important, but as both 
will fail without effective team work so also both 


will fail if these individuals are denied cppor- 
tunity and incentive to grow and develop. 

It is by no means rare to find at the head of 
a business organization a strong forceful leader 
who has built up a large business by the sheer 
force of his own personality, but who has failed 
to develop an effective organization because he 
has been unable or unwilling to tolerate any op- 
position or independence among his subordinates. 
The stronger an executive the more in danger he 
is of dominating his whole organization with his 
own individual ideas. Strong, capable assistants 
and successors are often spoiled in the educa- 
tional field, as they are in the business world, 
thru lack of responsibility, lack of appreciation 
and lack of encouragement in individual initia- 
tive. To hit every head that rises above the 
common level, to snub every expression of di- 
verse opinion is not the way to develop strength 
and efficiency in any organization. Good admin- 
istration does not suppress or discourage sub- 
ordinates. A good executive has no occasion to 
assert his own dignity or superiority. His task 
is to train strong and effective men and women 
under him. To give every individual as much 
responsibility as possible, to hold him account- 
able for results, to encourage and help him over 
difficulties, to praise and reward him for success 
is as vital in school administration as it is in 
business administration. 


On the other hand there is danger also in the 
oft repeated assertion that the administration of 
the schools should be left to professional experts 
without interference from laymen. If education 


were an exact science, if the work of the educa- 
tional engineer were based upon established and 
recognized laws and principles such as guide civil 
or electrical engineers, then indeed might the 
educational expert reasonably ask for freedom 


from ignorant interference, but so long as experts 
differ radically among themselves and no one 
can say with assurance and certainty what should 
be taught or how it should be taught, how long 
or how short should be the hours or the term, 
how heavy or how light should be the individual 
task, so long as these and a thousand other ques- 
tions of school administration are debatable ques- 
tions there will always be room for the views 
and advice of laymen. It is one thing, however, 
to influence the judgment of a superintendent or 
principal and quite another thing to force a 
superintendent or principal to act against his 
judgment; it is one thing to act thru the superin- 
tendent or principal and quite another thing to 
act over his head. No one can do his best work 
and no one can develop his own power if con- 
stantly exposed to interference from above. 
Teachers, principals, directors, examiners and 
superintendents in their own departments should 
receive loyal support from their superiors. Any- 
thing tending to humiliate them before their 
subordinates or to undermine and weaken their 
influence is bad administration. Principals must 
help teachers to hold the respect and confidence 
of their classes; superintendents must help prin- 
cipals to hold the respect and confidence of their 
teachers and Board of Education must be equally 
jealous of the position and influence of their 
superintendents, if the best results are to be ob- 
tained in school administration. 

Loyalty from subordinates is universally recog 
nized as a vital part of any organization, but 
loyalty from superiors towards subordinates is 
no less vital. Mutual appreciation and mutual 
confidence are imperative for good team work, 
and they are no less imperative for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and individual 
power. 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Writing in the Altoona Tribune, Mr. Paul 
Kreuzpointner calls attention to the need of 
care in the election of members of school boards 
He says: 

“At the recent convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, social and economic ques- 
tions of the day were discussed with a freedom 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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M-1860 Noveau, Jr. 


Automatic Closet 


THE GREAT CHICAGO SPEEDWAY 


The First Record Broken Was the Record for Construction 


THE ORDER FOR 


ALL PLUMBING MATERIALS 
WAS PLACED WITH 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Order Received June 5th, 1915 
Order Completed June 15, 1915 Fountain 


86 TRUCK LOADS 








Fastest Time 
WHAT THE CONTRACTOR ORDERED OF 


CLOW PLUMBING 


354 AUTOMATIC CLOSETS (Madden's Patent) 
144 SOLID PORCELAIN URINALS 
48 ADAMANTOSE LAVATORIES 
66 R-735 DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
26 ENAMELED SINKS 
28,711 FEET WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
ALL ROUGHING-IN MATERIALS 





Records 
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R-735 Public Drinking 


(Madden’s Patent) 


IN TEN DAYS 














Perfect Service 
WHAT THE CONTRACTOR THINKS OF 


CLOW SERVICE 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 
Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
Attention Mr. W. E. Clow, President 
My Dear Mr. Clow: 

The service rendered by your company in furnishing us with all the 
plumbing material for the Chicago Speedway was indeed a record- 
breaker. Eighty-six truck loads were received by us in ten days. Our 
work was never delayed awaiting material, and all fixtures had been so 
carefully tested and assembled that it aided us materially in completing 
this contract in record-breaking time 

Assuring you of our appreciation of the service you gave us and 
with kindest personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
O’CALLAGHAN BROS 
Per E. O'Callaghan 








Every Clow Plumbing Fixture Assembled and Tested Before Shipping 


In these days, prompt delivery is a most important factor in construction work 


This Is Clow Service 


We Can Repeat! 











JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
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ordinary waste basket. 


equipment? 


The most popular sized Vul-Cots sell for One Dollar 


510-520 EQUITABLE BUILDING 


GUARANTEED § 





Culver Military Academy, Cu'ver, tnd. 
Public Schools of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Schools of Altoona, Pa. 

Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Buy Their Waste Baskets Guaranteed 


Which means a reduction in expense and an increase in efficiency. 
They buy five years of service, rather than the uncertain service of the 


That is what you get when you buy VUL-COT WASTE BASKETS 
a guarantee of definite service for five years. 
within that time it is replaced with a new one free of charge. 


This guaranteed service, which is certainly a policy of economy, has 
led many of the large educational institutions to equip with VUL-COTS. 


How About the Baskets Used in Your Schools? 


Does not the experience and deductions of these larger users of 
waste baskets seem to be of good precept for others interested in school 


These 5-Year Guaranteed Baskets 
Cost Only $1.00 and Up 


They cannot rust, 
and dent like metal, and will not crack, break or tear like wicker baskets. 
no sharp corners to catch clothing or scratch furniture, are fire resisting, made in va- 
rious colors, and have solid sides and bottoms, so nothing can sift through to the floor. 


: If there is any special information that you would like, you can find Vul-Cots on 
display at most high-grade stationers or school supply houses. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Complete stock of Vul-Cot Baskets in stock at Chicago branch 


Vw. ! oy CO T’ apaske 7s. 


If any basket fails 


corrode 
They have 


Write us at once. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


YZARS 






















SHOWING DOORS PARTLY EXTENDED 


in one room of the 13th Ave. School, 


It will be noted that an interesting feature is that when folded they set back into a 
recess, thus making them stand flush with the wall, there being no projection of any kind. 


“Simple of construction; 
Write for particulars. 


FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY, 


These cuts show an installation of thre IMPROVED en at ge PARTITIONS 
J., B. 





DOORS FOLDED INTO RECESSES 





Newark, N F. Guilbert, Architect. 


easy of operation. 
See Sweets. 


200 Broadway, New York 
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which is calculated to do much good in future 
school management. The question why do we 
not get better results in our schools, notwith- 
standing the amount of money and hard and 
faithful work expended, was frankly and ably 
presented to the public. And since the public 
has to pay the bills and suffers if the results 
are not satisfactory, the writer begs leave to 
present some of the conclusions and applications 
of the principles evolved at that convention, and 
similarly at the citizenship convention at Wash- 
ington. Greater care in the election of members 
of school boards and the manner of electing them 
was emphasized, since it is not the amount of 
taxes expended which produces satisfactory edu- 
cational results but the manner in which the 
money is expended. Thus, a penurious school 
board may waste the people’s money in obtain- 
ing poor results, while another board, being more 
liberal, yet knowing how to apply the funds pro- 
ductively, will increase the earning power of the 
people and raise the ethical standard of the com- 
munity for the benefit of all the people and not 
only a few selected ones. Hence the people 
should be well prepared to know how to elect 
not only the best managers for their schools but 
for all public institutions. 

“As long as the people are guided in their se- 
lection of managers of public institutions be- 
cause a man is a good politician, a fanatical 
partisan, the favorite of some influential clique 
or social group, or because he is a member of 
this or that secret society, a corporation officer 
or staunch labor union man, so long our public 
institutions will be wastefully and inefficiently 
managed. There is liability of error with the 
best of management, but these are errors of judg- 
ment and not the result of bad selection by the 
people. Why do the people often neglect to 
make use of their rights, their intelligence and 
judgment when electing public officers? There 
are many reasons because public life is so com- 
plex, there are so many interests and so many 
divers opinions clashing with each other, each 
trying to get on top, and these interests and 


opinions are constantly changing, making it diffi- 
cult to name all the reasons.” 
However, 


individualism, the selfish desire to 


profit by the work of his fellow men at their ex- 
pense, is one reason and this reason is as old as 
mankind. Another reason is the following of 
temporary, sentimental impulses without consid- 
ering consequences, and a third reason is for an 
individual, or a group of individuals having the 
same interests, following only one line of reason- 
ing without considering that in our modern 
civilization all social, economic, religious, politi- 
cal, moral and educational activities of society, 
that is, all of us, are so closely and intimately 
interwoven, like a textile fabric, that we cannot 
engage one of these human activities or social 
factors, for our particular benefit, without at 
the same time infringing upon one or more of 
all the other social factors. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Gloucester, Mass. Mr. John Hays Hammond 
has resigned as a member of the school commit- 
tee. 

Little Rock, Ark. Mr. D. 
elected clerk of the school 
R. P. Horrocks. 

El Paso, Tex. The board has ordered that 
teachers and other employes of the schools be 
paid their salaries on the first of the month, 
except when the first falls on a Sunday or a 
legal holiday. 

Belleville, Ill. The board of education of St. 
Clair Township has ordered that books be fur- 
nished to the pupils at cost, beginning with 
September. 

Dallas, Tex. The board has ordered that the 
compulsory attendance law be enforced during 
the next year. A truant officer has been em- 
ployed and no pupil may be excused except for 
physical disability. 

Brookline, Mass. The survey of the school 
system begun by Dr. J. H. Van Sickle in June 
last, has been turned over to Dr. Henry S. West 
who is engaged in collecting data for his report. 
The compiling of statistics and tables is being 
conducted by Prof. Harlan Updegraff of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is planned to 
have the reports of the survey in hand by March 
next. 

A census of the schools of Kentucky for the 
year 1916 shows that there are 743,487 children 


R. Fones has been 
board to succeed 


of school age. Of this number, 667,002 are white 
and 76,485 are colored. There are 112,841 whites 
in the cities and 604,323 in the rural and graded 
districts. The colored census shows 23,323 in 
the cities and 51,386 in the rural and graded 
districts. The total school census for the entire 
state, white, shows a gain of 4,242 over 1915, 
while the total school census, colored, shows a 
loss of 832. 

Boston, Mass. The board has introduced the 
two session plan in the high schools as a remedy 
for the lack of accommodations. About five 
schools will be affected by the new plan. 

A total of $260,000 has been credited to the 
public school income fund of Colorado, with an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the city of Denver 
alone. It is the largest amount ever credited to 
the state fund and the largest apportionment 
ever made to Denver. 

Mr. Frank J. Wilson, a contractor, has been 
named as superintendent of buildings and 
grounds by the school board of Oakland, Cal. 

Macon, Ga. The board has retained the system 
of awarding honors to high school students who 
maintain high grades in their school work. It 
is the opinion of the members that the system 
should be continued for the reason that a boy or 
girl who works hard during the year should re 
ceive some recognition for the effort made. 

According to State Supt. J. H. Churchill of 
Oregon, the percentage of daily attendance in 
rural schools is higher in Oregon than any other 
state. Oregon leads with a rate of 90.6, Connecti- 
cut is second with 88.4 and Massachusetts third 
with 86 per cent. It is estimated that if the 
average daily attendance in the rural schools of 
the country were raised to that attained by Ore 
gon, there would be an increase in the rural 
school term in effect and in the aggregate for 
the country of at least 23 per cent. 

New York, N. Y. The dismissal of two employes 
of the board of education is threatened follow- 
ing their alleged confession to the charge of 
graft in furnishing school supplies. The two 
accused, William A. Casson, chief of the tabulat- 
ing, statistical and tariff division, and Francis J. 
O'Malley, employed in the bureau of supplies, 
have been suspended without pay. It is alleged 
that Casson insisted on the employment by 
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FOR THE COMING 
SCHOOL YEAR 


be sure that your school is equipped with 
NELSON FIXTURES. They do not get out 
of order thru constant usage and we guarantee 
every fixture to give the very best of service. 


Son Pressure Tank Closets 


are ideal for schools because there is a certain 
completeness and finish about each fixture 
that challenges criticism. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of our many styles of 
Pressure Tank Closets which we manufacture. 


Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


Our experts are at your service. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. sein is!” 








school supply houses of his relatives and friends. 


The commissions obtained thru sales to the 
schoo] board were divided between Casson and 
O'Malley. 

Muscatine, Ia. L. A. Crull has been elected 
secretary of the board to succeed C. R. Stafford. 

Joliet, Ill. The board has adopted a policy not 
to admit non-resident pupils until the county 
shall agree to the payment of a tuition fee of 
$90. Formerly, the county paid $75 for the 
education of pupils in the Joliet schools and the 
beard believes this is below the actual cost of 
instruction. 

Fort Madison, Ia. A new system of school 
building supervision is planned by the board for 
the next year. Each member will be assigned a 
building in which he will be expected to take an 
individual interest. He will be expected to look 
after the sanitary equipment and repair of his 
own building and to make known the need of 
new structures from time to time. The manage- 
ment of the buildings will be vested, as 
previously, in Supt. of Schools F. A. Welch. 
Plans are under way for the enlargement of 
playgrounds and for the introduction of features 
looking toward the betterment of health and 
recreation. 

Public School No. 14, Manhattan, New York 
City, has a school bank five years old, which 
has become an actual neighborhood institution 
thru the efforts of the pupils and teachers. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Herman J. Sonneberg, the man- 
ager, the school bank has done a great work in 
socializing the community and in developing in 
the parents the thrift habit. 
he bank was opened in February, 1911, and 


since that time has had deposits of more than 
$27,000. At the end of the present year there 
was a balance of $5,272 on hand. A total of 210 
children’s accounts were opened in July, each 
child having saved $10 or more. Individual 


ac 


ints often reach $100 and some even $600. 
Accounts may be opened in the school bank 
art $5 has been saved, while $10 means the 
t fer of the account to the city savings bank. 

» success of the bank has been especially 
apparent in the interest which the parents have 
tak Small sums are quite frequently given 
to t children for deposit so that the bank be- 
( a family bank. It has made possibie the 





saving of sums to cover part or all of a college 
or trade course, or even for a dowry. 

Golumbus, O. Beginning August first, the 
board has paid its janitors, painters and shop- 
men once every two weeks, instead of monthly. 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has 
ordered that a slant system of writing replace 
the vertical penmanship which has been taught 
in the schools during the past fifteen years. In 
its action the school board was influenced very 
largely by a referendum vote taken among the 
business houses of the city. The referendum 
showed that 90 per cent of the firms in the city 
are dissatisfied with the present vertical writing 
and that they prefer a slant system which will 
make for greater legibility, speed and grace in 
writing. 

Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Melvin Rice, formerly 
assistant secretary of the Memphis Board of 
Education, has resigned and will resume the 
practice of law. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing that janitors of four and 
six-room buildings be given increases of $80 per 
year, effective in September. The change affects 
only three janitors with a total increase of $240 
for the year. 

Miss Annie Florence Brown has been elected 
president of the board at San Francisco, Cal., to 
succeed Frank B. Cook. Miss Brown, who was a 
minority member of the board, was elected thru 
a change in mind of the majority faction, aftet 
Mr. Cook had declined re-election. Miss Brown 
is the first woman to be elected president of the 
board. 

Denton, Tex. The board has adopted the “buy 
at home” policy in the purchase of equipment 
for new buildings. Local merchants have been 
invited to submit prices on furniture and fix- 
tures. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Cleveland, O. Supt. J. M. H. Frederick has 
recommended increases in the salaries of the 
older elementary teachers and also the ele- 
mentary and junior high school principals, total- 
ing approximately $30,000 per year. He has also 
asked that the salary schedule be revised, pro- 
viding for a reclassification of the elementary 
principals with a maximum salary of $2,400 a 
year, and the placing of the minimum salary of 





principals at $1,200 instead of $1,000. In the 
junior high schools a maximum salary of $2,500 
instead of $2,100 is asked at the end of a five- 
year period. 

Figures compiled recently by the Illinois State 
Department of Education show that men in- 
structors are slowly regaining their places in 
the teaching profession. The number of men 
teachers in schools diminished from one to six 
per cent every year from 1900 to 1911. Begin- 
ning with 1911 there was a revival of men teach- 
ers and the number increased two per cent each 
year up to the present. 

In illustrating the hopeless minority of men 
in the profession, the department states that 
there were 5,918 men employed in 1915, against 
26,902 women. This is equal to a ratio of five to 
one in favor of the women. In 1901 there were 
6,897 men and 19,632 women or only three times 
as Many women, 

According to the Department, the falling off 
in men teachers is due to the small salaries 
offered as compared with other lines of work and 
to the further fact that men prefer to take up 
other occupations than teaching. 

Leominster, Mass. The board has raised the 
maximum salary of women teachers in the high 
school from $800 to $850 per year. 


In the last five years seven hundred public 
school teachers of Pittsburgh have been enabled 
to take post-graduate courses in various colleges 
during vacation thru the aid of an unnamed 
donor who placed $250,000 in trust with a com- 
mission for that purpose. The identity of the 
henefactor was not disclosed until recently when 
it was announced that Mr. Henry C. fF rick, the 
original donor, had decided to double his gift 
and to make the fund permanent. The fund is 
now estimated at a half million dollars, making 
available an income of $25,000 annually. 

The gift has a two-fold result—first, to the 
teachers who are enabled to obtain college and 
university training, and second, to the people, 
who are benefited thru better teaching. 

The example of the Frick fund might well be 
followed in many other communities by insp‘red 
public-spirited citizens. The money need not be 
applied as in Pittsburgh, but might be used ac 
cording to special local needs. 
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Would I be satisfied? 
Of course you wouldn’t. 


the state law. 


in every respect. 
the construction. 


will be sent upon request. 


52 Second Street 











Ask Yourself This Question 


If I were still going to school, howfwould 
I feel about the Drinking Fountain if it 
were not sanitary and germ proof ? 


You’d at least want a drinking fountain 
that would answer all requirements of 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


are correct in design and are sanitary 
Strength and solidity are built right into 


A booklet telling all about our fixtures 
Write today 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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we will do. 


Milwaukee Office: 

















This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


will surely meet with your approval. 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? 
Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.”’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. 
the locker to us, all at our expense. 
card—we'll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


40 MARTIN ST. 


Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 








This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. Helps 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 





It is en- 


We could say they are 
This is what 
Then return 


Simply drop us a post- 


1222 Tacoma Building 
CHICAGO 

















should reasonably have been foreseen it would 


suit under the Kansas code of civil proceedings 


e g 
\ building—the specific charge being that the taxpayers in one of them.—Cleveland v. Gainer, 
plans and specifications did not provide for, and 184 8S. W. 593, Tex. Civ. App. 
the building did not have, when complete, a roof A taxpayer cannot question the legality of the 
sufficiently strong to carry the load which it organization of a rural high school district by 
“a ‘= x a . " 




















Judgment Against Architects Affirmed. 

Washington.—The Washington Supreme Court 
has recently affirmed a decision holding a firm 
of architects liable in damages for negligence 
in the preparation of plans and superintendence 
of work. The decision was rendered in School 
Dist. v. Josenhans and the facts were as 
follows: 

Some time in the summer of 1911, appellants, 
architects in the city of Seattle, entered into an 
oral contract with the directors of the respond- 
ent school district to draw the plans for a two- 
story frame schoolhouse to be erected at Cedar 
Falls, to receive bids and award the contract 
for the construction thereof, and to exercise a 
certain supervision over the work, the exact 
nature of which is in dispute. For drawing the 
plans they were to receive 3 per cent of the 
contract price of the building, for receiving bids 
and awarding the contract one-half of 1 per 
cent, and for making inspection $10 and expenses 
for each trip. The plans were drawn in August, 
1911, the contract awarded on September 7, and 
the building completed, with the exception of 
the finishing of the second story which the con- 
tract provided was to be roughed in only, some 
time between November 20 and 23, 1911. On the 
evening of January 13, 1913, the upper story of 
the building collapsed under the weight of snow 
which had accumulated on the roof, leaving the 
first story standing practically unharmed, except 
for some damage to the plaster. Soon after the 
* collapse the directors built a temporary roof 
over the remaining first story, and commenced 
this action to recover from the appellants dam- 
ages for the failure of the building, alleging that 
the collapse was due wholly to the negligence of 
appellants’ architects in the preparation of the 
plans and superintending the construction of the 


be obliged to carry. 

The trial court found that the negligence of 
the appellants was the cause of the collapse, and 
awarded damages of $1,100. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment, 
saying that the record of the case disclosed the 
fact that there had been negligence in the 
preparation of the plans and in superintending 
the work. (School Dist. No. 172 v. Josenhans, 
153 Pac. 326.)—The American Architect. 


Schools and School Districts. 

On a bill to enjoin a district school board 
from disposing of bonds voted at special election 
on ground of invalidity of the proceedings to 
issue such bonds, the validity of the organiza- 
tion of the district under the Michigan public 
acts of 1909, No. 117, could not be collaterally 
attacked.—Connine v. Smith, 157 N. W. 450, 
Mich. 


For establishment of a rural special school 
district, the vote in favor thereof need not be a 
majority of the qualified electors, but only a 
majority of those voting.—School Dist. No. 25 
of Polk County v. Gipson, 185 S. W. 458, Ark. 


A portion only of a common school district 
may be organized into a special school district, 
tho leaving the common school district without 
sufficient territory, revenue or children to main- 
tain an efficient school.—School Dist. No. 25 of 
Polk County v. Gipson, 185 S. W. 458, Ark. 

Under the Texas acts of the 33rd legislature, 
c. 129, touching common school districts, con- 
solidation, in a county of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation, of two districts, to form one thirty miles 
in length and sixteen in width, is held to be 
illegal.—Cleveland v. Gainer, 184 8S. W. 593, Tez. 
Civ. App. 

A curative act validating school districts 
previously established and recognized will not be 
construed to validate the action of county com- 
missioners, in consolidating two districts il- 
legally, which was a fraud upon residents and 


{265 (general statutes of 1909, 45859), to re- 
strain it from securing a schoolhouse site and 
issuing bonds for construction of a scnool build- 
ing; the right to maintain such action being 
vested in the state alone.—Miely v. Metzger, 156 
P. 753, Kans. 

Under the Kansas laws of 1915, c. 311, it is 
held that a petition for an election, giving the 
proposed location of a rural high school as 
“within Ozawkie, Kansas,” was sufficiently defi- 
nite to authorize the district board to secure a 
site within the unincorporated village of 
Ozawkie.—Miely v. Metzger, 156 P. 753, Kans. 

The requirement of a general election law 
that there be a separate polling place for each 
township, is held not to apply to an election 
under the Kansas laws of 1915, c. 311, to vote on 
establishing and locating a rural high school.— 
Miely v. Metzger, 156 P. 753, Kans. 

Ballots prepared according to the Kansas laws 
of 1915, c. 311, and used at an election to vote 
on establishing and locating a rural high school, 
is held not defective because electors were given 
no opportunity to vote for constructing a build- 
ing without issuing bonds.—Micly v. Metzger, 
156 P. 753, Kans. 


School District Government. 

Justices of the peace who are ineligible to 
election as trustees upon board of education, but 
nevertheless elected, sworn, and recognized as 
trustees and members of the board, are de facto 
officers.—Connine v. Smith, 157 N. W. 450, Mich. 

The official acts of de facto trustees upon a 
board of education could not be questioned col- 
laterally by a private party by showing that 
they were not entitled to the office—Connine v. 
Smith, 157 N. W. 450, Mich. 

The corporate authority of a district school 
board must be exercised by it when convened as 
a board, and the members thereof cannot act 
individually.—Barton v. Hines, 185 8. W. 465, 
Ark. 

A member of a school board cannot be penal- 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
school Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures last as long as your 


building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff”? have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 

Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 


tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


You can’t afford to 


Use Wolff 











ized under the Minnesota general statutes of 
1913, 42900, for voting to exclude a pupil, unless 
it be shown that his vote related to such pupil 
and that there was no sufficient cause for the 
exclusion.—Bright v. Beard, 157 N. W. 501, Minn. 

The treasurer of a school district in deposit- 
ing school funds in the bank on order of the 
district board, in compliance with the North 
Dakota laws of 1913, 9§9§1472-1488, is not liable 
on official bond where school funds are lost to 
district—Board of Education of City of Rugby 
v. Nelson, 157 N. W. 664, N. D. 


School District Property. 

The refusal of school trustees to accept a 
contractor’s bond when first tendered because 
the sureties were not sufficient does not ter- 
minate the liability of those sureties.—Kerbow 
v. Wooldridge, 184 S. W. 746, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

It is no ground for the refusal of a school 
treasurer to pay moneys to the county treasurer 
as required by statute that if they are so paid 
the school board will divert them from the de- 
clared use, but such officer must obey the statute. 

Sarratt v. Wilkins, 88 8S. E. 647, 8. C. 

School elections being unattended with the 
formality of other elections, will not be dis- 
turbed, however serious the imposition of the 
tax voted, where there is a full, fair, and free 
expression of the voters’ will, even tho there be 
irregularities in the procedure.—Travelstead v 
Ray, 185 8. W. 91, Ky. 

Citizens and taxpayers of a school district are 
proper parties to bring to a suit in equity to 
prevent the schoo] directors from carrying out a 
Contract with a teacher and to restrain the 
county treasurer from paying school funds to 
such teacher.—Barton v. Hines, 185 8S. W. 455, 
Ark 

Teachers. 

On transfer of a local teachers’ retirement 
fund to the state board, amounts contributed by 
@ registrar and janitors, who cannot become 
members of the state fund, together with 4 per 
cent terest, may properly be returned.—In re 
Bristol, 158 N. Y. 8. 503, N. Y. Sup. 


Members of a local teachers’ retirement fund 
association acquire no vested interest in the 
fund.—In re Bristol, 158 N. Y. S. 503, N. Y. Sup. 

Pupils. 

School authorities may temporarily exclude 
pupils exposed to smallpox; the general statutes 
of 1913, 94640, which was designated to prohibit 
compulsory vaccination, not applying.—Bright 
v. Beard, 157 N. W. 501, Minn. 

Boards of health are authorized to order that 
school children be vaccinated when they believe 
there is reasonable apprehension of epidemic 
and that vaccination is necessary.—Board of 
Jrvustees of Highland Park Graded Common 
School Dist. No. 46 v. McMurtry, 184 8. W. 390, 
Ky. 
Evidence is held to show that county board of 
health had reasonable apprehension of epidemic 
of smallpox, and hence an order requiring vac- 
cination of school children was authorized.— 
Board of Trustees of Highland Park Graded 
Common School District No. 46 v. McMurtry, 
184 8S. W. 390, Ky. 

The Texas acts of the 34th legislature, c. 36, 
do not authorize free transportation of children 
to and from common schools.—Jennings v. Car- 
son, 184 S. W. 562, Tex. Civ. App. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Lincoln School District of Lincoln, Neb., 
is not responsible for injuries to its employes 
under the employers’ liability act, according to 
an opinion rendered recently by N. Z. Snell, 
attorney for the board. The case started in the 
courts when three physicians presented their 
claims for medical services rendered to a school 
janitor. Under the law, organizations and in- 
stitutions not conducted for profit are excluded 
from liability. 

Attorney General Freeling of Oklahoma has 
rendered an opinion in which he holds that 
county superintendents are without authority of 
law to accept credits made in high schools by 
applications for certificates and apply the same 
on county teachers’ certificates. If the credits 
have been given in high schools, the applicant 
is required to take the regular county examina- 
tion on the subjects on which the credits have 
been given. 


The Appellate court of Buffalo, N. Y., has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that the legislative 
act creating a state teachers’ retirement fund 
tor public school teachers is constitutional. The 
act provides that in any school district, town or 
city, in which there is a special legislative act 
whereby a teachers’ pension fund is created, the 
teachers may, by a two-thirds’ vote, come within 
the jurisdiction of the state act and may turn 
over to the state treasurer the remainder of the 
local pension fund in the district. 

The case was started in Yonkers, where the 
teachers voted to place themselves under the 
state pension system, but the custodians of the 
Yonkers’ fund declined to turn over the fund to 
the state. 

Attorney General Fellows of Michigan has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that women are not 
entitled to vote on the election of school trustees 
in cities of the fourth class. In the opinion of 
the attorney general, it is held that only per- 
sons having qualifications under the general elec- 
tion laws of the state, are entitled to vote. 

The decision does not affect in any way the 
right of any women who own property to vote 
on school bonding questions and women property 
owners in the city of Escanaba have a right to 
vote on the bond issue for a new school building. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The board has fixed its 
budget for the year at $2,265,698, or $79,000 more 
than that of last year. In addition, a separate 
extension fund of $103,000 is requested to be 
divided among evening school and social center 
work. 


San Francisco, Cal. A total of 37 additional 
classes will be required in September to accom- 
modate the increased enrollment. The number 
of classes to be established varies from one to 
three in each school. 


Richmond, Ind. Night school instruction cost 
seven cents per capita during the past winter, 
according to Supt. J. T. Giles. The total cost of 
the instruction was $1,701. 


Lawrence, Mass. Supt. B. M. Sheridan, in a 
report for the first six months of the year, shows 
that cost of the schools for this period was 
$231,470, as compared to $201,470 last year. 
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SUGGESTIVE ORDERS FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSE DESIGN. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has re- 
cently issued a circular on Schoolhouse Design 
and Construction to supplement its recently is- 
sued State Building Code. The circular is in- 
tended to assist both school authorities and archi- 
tects who are engaged in building projects. 

(1) Each classroom should be large enough 
to accommodate forty-five pupils and should be 
at least 23 feet wide by 32 feet long. 

(2) Eight feet should be reserved at the end 
of the room for the use of the teacher. The 
corresponding wall space may conveniently be 
provided with a blackboard to contain programs, 
etc. The teacher’s desk should always be placed 
at the end of the room and not on the long side. 

(3) Window sills should be from 36 to 42 
inches above the floor; for grades above the 
fourth, such height should be about 42 inches 
In classrooms lighted from the rear as well as 
from the left, the glass area should be at least 
one-fifth of the floor area (building code mini- 
mum is one-sixth). At the front of the room, 
eight feet of blank wall should be left between 
the front corner and the first window. 

In classrooms lighted from the side only, the 
blank wall just mentioned may be reduced to 
four feet; the first window should then be pro- 
vided with a shade for use on bright days. 
Windo should extend as close as possible to 
the rear corner. The ceiling height should be 
12% or 1. feet so as to give a glass ratio of at 
least 1:5%. This amount of glass area is 
especially nec ssary where electric current is 
not available. 

(4) Where electric 
lets for at least fou: 


current is available, out- 
lights should be provided 


for each room of standard size. 


(5) Blackboards should be from 24 inches 
(for yrimary grades) to 30 inches (for upper 
grades) above the floor, and from 36 to 48 inches 
high. Slate blackboards are best. A wide aisle 
should be provided next to all blackboards. 


(6) Inbuilt bookcases are not generally 
recommended 


(7) Ceilings of basement rooms used by 
pupils must be at least four feet above grade. 


(8) In primary and grammar schools, the 
girls’ and boys’ portions of the basement should 
be separated by a fireproof partition in which 
there should be no opening except a door for the 
use of the janitor, kept normally closed. 


(9) Closets must not be placed under non- 
fireproof stairs. 

(10) In one-room schools only one exit will 
be required, provided the basement stair is not 
located near the exit. . 


(11) Foul air outlets should be placed in the 
wall, flush with the floor, and not provided with 
gratings. Fresh air inlets should be 7% or 8 
feet above the floor. Floor registers are not 
permissible; registers for warming the feet may 
be placed in the baseboard. Fresh air should be 
taken from the outside thru a fresh-air room, 
and not admitted directly from the outside. For 
heating the building while unoccupied, a return 
flue may be provided with wing register in the 
wall (not the floor). Every heating plant should 
include moisture pans of sufficient capacity to 
evaporate from 15 to 24 quarts per day per 
room of average size. 


(12) In gravity ventilating systems using 
steam heat, the heating coil at base of fresh air 
flues should contain from 160 to 200 square feet 
of radiation for each room of average size. The 





room radiators should be used only to aid in 
heating on very cold days. 

(13) In any gravity ventilating system (i.e., 
without a fan) the area of heat and vent flues for 
classrooms should be at least 1/200 of the floor 
area. 

(14) The heating and ventilating system 
should be considered as a part of the general 
design, and should be laid out by, or in collab- 
oration with, the architect. The contract for 
such system should not be let until the general 
design has been worked out. It is often desir- 
able to require a test of the system in cold 
weather, meanwhile withholding 25 per cent of 
the contract price or requiring an equivalent 
bond. 


THE SANITARY SURVEY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Dr. Leon Jonas, School Medical Inspector, 
Philadelphia. 

The sanitary survey of the school buildings 
of Philadelphia is annually made in accordance 
with the provision of the school code of Penn- 
sylvania. The system in use possesses the fol- 
lowing features: 

A broad view is taken of the term “sanitary,” 
and all factors affecting either the nutrition or 
eyesight or the liability of infection of the child 
are considered. 

Emphasis is laid upon those factors that are 
the most important. 

Each sanitary item is graded according to 4 
system which provides the five grades “excel- 
lent,” “good,” “fair,” “poor” and “bad,” and thus 
further provides intelligent understanding of the 
report and the possibility of summarization. 

The grade of accommodations existing in the 
case of the important items of ventilation, il- 
lumination, desk space, drinking water accom- 
modations and toilet accommodations is deter- 
mined by standard figures as a routine proced- 
ure. This makes for good judgment and uni- 
form judgment thruout the entire survey. 

A definite sanitary grade is given to each 
school building as a whole, the same being cal- 
culated by a simple but definite system which 
emphasizes the different sanitary items propor- 
tionately to their relative importance. 
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GLAUBER 


E show here an illustration 

of the “Carolina,” one of 
the most popular of our entire 
line of showers. 

Glauber Showers differ from 
all others in that the water is 
thoroughly mixed, resulting ina 
shower, every portion of which 
is of even temperature. We 
force the water to mix. 

Other makers proceed on the 
theory that if one runs hot and 
cold water into achamber, warm 
water will come out. They over- 
look the fact that the Gulf Stream 
flows up the Atlantic Coast hun- 
dreds of miles without losing its 
identity, and that the water of 
the Missouri River refuses to 
mix with that of the Mississippi. 

We run the hot and cold 
water into the mixing valve in 








SHOWER BATHS 


such a way that the two streams 
converge, and then complete the 
mixing process by forcing the 
water thrcugh a small crevice. 
This eliminates danger of scald- 
ing. 
Another feature that adds 
to the desirability of Glauber 
Showers for Schools is our com- 
bination stop and check valves, 
which prevent hot water backing 
up into the cold water supply 
pipe, and vice versa, and permit 
pressure regulation, so that the 
shower will strike the user with 


just the desired force. 

Glauber Showers are in a class with 
Glauber Bubblers and Basin Cocks, 
which are universally recognized as the 
best that money can buy. 

Like all other Glauber products 
they are Guaranteed for Five Years. 

Specify them for your schools. 


NEW YORK 











GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 








A definite sanitary grade may be obtained for 
the entire school plant as a unit. This fur- 
nishes a basis for inspection of the school plant 
itself year by year and with schoo] plants of 
other communities at any time. 

A powerful educational influence is exerted 
because of definite methods and definite state- 
ments, educating children, teachers, school 
boards and parents in the general principles of 
hygiene and in school hygiene in particular. 

The results of the survey include several 
statistical tables and a report upon each school 
building. 

The statistical tables summarizing the sanitary 
condition of the Philadelphia school plant show: 

The entire school plant taken as a unit pos- 
sesses a grade of 82.6 out of a maximum of 100. 
This is equivalent to the grade “good” (which 
includes averages between 80 and 90). The 
grade for the preceding year (1914) was 80.6. 
The improvement was effected by the construc- 
tion of new buildings, the renovation of old ones 
(particularly the enlargement of window space 
and the abandonment of a few old, small build- 
ings). Three hundred and thirty-one school 
buildings, each taken as a unit, comprise 100 
buildings graded “excellent,” 90 graded “good,” 
101 graded “fair,” 26 graded “poor” and 14 
graded “bad.” It should be noted that the build- 
ings graded poor or bad are as a rule small and 
antiquated and do not contain a proportionate 
number of the school population. On the other 
hand, there were many individual items graded 
“poor” and even “bad” existing in schools which 
were graded as a whole as “fair” and even 
“good.” 

The sum of all the individual sanitary items 
Comprised 35,298 classroom items, 5,562 entire 
School items affecting the school children (yard, 
drinking water, ete.) and 7,271 teachers’ and 
janitors’ items. 

The sanitary item destined to offer the most 
diffic ty is the size of the school yard. School 
Sites should be large and bear definite relation 
to the size of the expected school population. 
Enlargement of a school building should always 


© accompanied by enlargement of the yard 
Space 
The condition of the Philadelphia school plant 
taken as a whole has been found very satisfac- 


tory. The items criticized are principally due 
to imperfect architectural knowledge years ago, 
when the old buildings were constructed. Al- 
most $200,000 has been spent each year during 
the last four years in the enlargement of win- 
dows and other forms of renovation. 





It is hoped that some other city or many cities 
will undertake a similar sanitary survey, not 
only for the purpose of enlightenment as to local 
conditions, but also that exact comparative 
knowledge of conditions in different cities may 
be obtained. 





NEW MANUAL ARTS BUILDING, INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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A WELL WARMED, WELL VENTILATED SCHOOLROOM USING 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL HEATER 


Properly designed and carefully built for warming and 
ventilating One-room School Buildings. 
the proper amount of fresh warmed air to each pupil. 


Send for Catalog No. 4010 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


CHICAGO 
1933-35 Wentworth Ave. 
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Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 
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Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery classof children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 


able. 





It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 


Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 








comfortable. 
ventilating systems. 
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service. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. To acquaint the public 
with the general operation of the school system, 
and to create an interest in general school prob- 
lems, Supt. F. E. Spaulding has arranged for 
the publication of a series of monographs de- 
signed to treat of various phases of the schools. 
It is estimated that a score or more will be 
issued during the ten months beginning Sep- 
tember first. 

The first of the series will be one containing 
the five-year building program of the board. It 
will discuss the policies concerning junior high 
schools, the extension of the normal capacity of 
the school plant and the establishment of stand- 
ard distances for the location of school buildings. 

The remaining series will include the follow- 
ing: Financing the schools, covering sources of 
revenue and expenditures; where are the chil- 
dren, providing for a continuous census and 
means for effecting regular attendance; the need 
and the location of kindergartens; the health of 
school children, including medical inspection, 
school nurses, the open-air school and open-air 
rooms; singing and playing; art, school build- 
ings made more useful; operation of the school 
plant; school publications, entertainments of 
various kinds; physical education thru athletics, 
plays and games, and gymnasiums; teaching; 
professonal training thru organizations, univer- 
sity courses, extension work and summer 
schools; the housing of children; summer 
schools; special instruction for defective, back- 
ward and subnormal children; high school in- 
struction; junior high school courses; evening 
schools; vocational guidance, placement and 
supervision. 

Supt. John A. Whiteford, who recently became 
head of the school system at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been given the united support of the 
board in his administration of the schools dur- 
ing the ensuing year. In accepting the position, 
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Mr. Whiteford asked that the professional work 
be under the jurisdiction of the superintendent; 
that the nomination of teachers be made by the 
head of the schools; that the board deal as a 
unit with the superintendent; that matters re- 
lating to the teachers be referred to the board 
by the superintendent, and that attendance at 
educational conventions be permitted. All these, 
the board has agreed to do. 

The office of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction has been used during the 
past vacation season as a laboratory for directed 
study in the compilation of educational statistics, 
organization and presentation of educational 
material and central office school administration. 
Three experienced teachers were engaged in the 
work. It is planned to offer similar opportuni- 
ties to a larger number of teachers from time 
to time. 


_— 





DR. ALBERT SHIELS, 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Los Angeles, Cal. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 


It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 


Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
Write today for our descriptive catalog. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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Decatur, Ill. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. J. O. Engleman, the board has ordered the 
establishment of savings banks in the grade 
schools. It is planned to adopt a form of the 
Springfield system. 

Lincoln, Neb. A total of 420 children sold 
garden produce to the amount of $337.89 during 
the months of June and July. The June sales 
amounted to $176.89 and the July sales were 
$161. The children were for the most part en- 
gaged in raising the small garden truck but a 
few raised a variety of later garden truck. 

East St. Louis, Ill. A total of $13,442 has 
been saved by 773 children in the schools. The 
Horace Mann School leads with a deposit of 
$2,113.56 and the Slade School comes second 
with $2,691.90. 

Akron, O. The board has taken over the con 
trol of the night school work formerly conducted 
by the local Y. M. C. A. The board plans to con- 
duct a number of classes for adults, especially 
of the foreign-born element. In its efforts, the 
board will be assisted by the owners of factory 
plants who have ruled that all foreigners shall 
attend the evening classes. The factories will 
share in the expense and the apportionment will 
be based on the number in attendance. 

No. Springfield, Mass. The school system has 
been reorganized on the eight-grade plan. 

Haverhill, Mass. The board plans a reorgani- 
zation of the schools on the eight-grade system. 

Everett, Wash. The board has fixed a tuition 
fee of $5 per month for all non-resident high 
school students. 


FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The rural schools of Lincoln and Logan coun- 
ties, Illinois, have made arrangements for com- 
plying with the new state law setting a stand- 
ard for heating, ventilating, lighting and sanita- 
tion of school buildings. A number of school 
districts plan to erect new schools during the 
present summer. 

The law, which is intended to provide more 
healthful rural schools, requires that each 
building shall be heated with a furnace equipped 
for adequate ventilation. Where a room heater 
is used, fresh air and foul air outlets must be 
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provided. In all cases, a system for moistening 
the air must be installed. 

The seating must include five sizes of single 
desks. 

Lighting must be by windows placed at the 
left of the pupils. Windows at the rear are per- 
missible. In rooms where light is admitted from 
two sides, those at the right of the pupils must 
be shaded Adjustable shades of a light color 
must be hung at the windows. 

A satisfactory water supply must be provided. 
Wells and cisterns must be covered with a con- 
crete platform. A concrete gutter must be in- 
stalled to carry off the waste water. Cisterns 
should be thoroly cleaned each year. 

Outdoor toilets must be built according to 
plans and specifications furnished by the state 
superintendent. Remodeled toilets are permissi- 
ble but new ones are required where the condi- 
tions are such as to make it necessary. 

Morgan County, Missouri, has been given con 
siderable publicity recently as the result of an 
interesting bulletin issued by the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture. The bulletin gives a de- 
tailed review of a rural survey made of the 
c which is principally an agricultural 
community with nearly all kinds of farming 
activities. 


The survey reveals that considerable progress 
has been made in the farming methods of the 
county and staie; that modern homes have been 
erected on a number of farms. Altho the com- 
ments on the schools are not entirely creditable, 
it is evident that steps have been taken in the 


right direction as modern buildings are the rule 
in ses where new buildings have been erected. 
cording to the bulletin, the average age of 
schoolhouses in the county is a little more than 
«< years. Only eight buildings have been erected 
Since 1910, while one bears the marks of the 
ruggle of 1861. Of the 75 schools in the 
it is said only two are properly heated 
pproved lines, 45 buildings have stoves in 
iddle of the rooms, and only 43 have made 
ipts to beautify the school grounds. No 
is without a library. 
average salary paid to teachers is $45.98 
ionth, the men receiving $52.04 and the 
$43.16 per month. Salaries are larger 


nmpotroon 


sz'0 


where the districts include the largest group of 
farms contributing to the support of the schools. 

The bulletin notes that there is a lack of con- 
solidation in the county looking toward the im- 
provement of school conditions. To show that 
the consolidated school is needed, the statement 
is made that 294 pupils ended their school life 
with the completion of the rural school and only 
173 entered a rural high school. 


A more extended use of school buildings for 
the betterment and upbuilding of the rural 
schools of Chatham County, Georgia, has been 
recommended by Supt. C. B. Gibson. 

The proposed public use of the schools will be 
applied to both the white and colored schools 
and is intended to get away from the restricted 
school day of four or five hours. Instead, the 
school buildings are to take their rightful place 
as community centers for the neighborhoods 








MR. H. A. DAVEE, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Helena, Mont 


See page 258) 





which they serve. In the white schools there 
will be a gradual replacement of the present 
buildings with larger and more suitable struc- 
tures for community use. The buildings will be 
fitted out to meet all the needs of the people for 
recreational, social and educational purposes. 

In the colored schools, it is planned to con- 
solidate the buildings and to introduce agricul- 
tural and industrial courses so that opportunity 
may be offered for more practical education. 
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Mr. H. C. Storm of Maquoketa, Ia, has re 
signed. Mr. Stookey of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
been elected to succeed him. 

Supt. Charles R. Stone of Munhall, Pa., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $2,300 per year. 

John W. Carr, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bayonne, N. J., has resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Friends Central School 
at Philadelphia. 

George L. Farley, superintendent of schools at 
Brockton, Mass., has been appointed as head of 
the Junior Extension Work of the Massachusetts 
Agricultura] College at Amherst. 

The school board of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has increased the salary of Supt. R. A. Searing 
from $2,800 to $3,000 per year. 

Mr. Herbert F. Taylor of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Manchester, N. H., with a salary of $4,000. 

Mr. Joseph Sparks, formerly president of the 
Chadron (Neb.) State Normal School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Joplin, Mo., 
to succeed J. A. Koontz. Mr. Sparks served as 
superintendent of schools at Fairmont and 
Aurora, Neb., was for six years president of the 
state examiners board of Nebraska, and for five 
years acted as president of the Chadron Normal 
School. 

Mr. Ernest C. Hartwell of Sault Ste. Marie, 
M‘ch., on August first, assumed the superintend- 
ency at St. Paul, Minn. He succeeds Dietrich 
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Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 
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An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 
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adjustable desks. 
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offices in schools. 



















Sets Flush with the Desk 


A metal ring safely installed in the desk 
keeps the well securely in place—preventing 
noise, jarring and spilling of ink. 
inkwell”’ you want for movable chairs and 


Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth—you can’t dip 
too deep and overload your pen. 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


Simple to Install—For New Desks or Old 


We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 


Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. 
a circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


52 Stroh Blidg., Milwaukee. Wis., U.S. A. 











“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation and, 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of school 
management.”’ 
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Lange, resigned. Mr. Hartwell is a graduate of 
Albion College, the University of Michigan and 
the Michigan State Normal School. He has 
taught in the normal schools of two states and 
has had nine years of experience as a school 
superintendent. 

Mr. W. F. Book, state supervisor of Industrial 
Education for Indiana, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Indiana State University. 

Supt. Harry E. Johnston, formerly of Worland, 
Wyo., has accepted the superintendency of the 
Kersey Consolidated School System, which is 
the largest consolidated system in northern 
Colorado. 

Mr. W. H. Hughes, formerly of Claremont, 
Cal., has been elected principal of the high school 
at Cripple Creek, Colo. 

George R. Norris of Burgettstown, Pa., has 
been elected to take charge of the public schools 
of California, Pa., for a period of three years. 

Mr. W. H. Donaldson succeeds Mr. George R. 
Norris as superintendent at Burgettstown, Pa. 

Mr. T. W. Conway, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Raton, N. M., is a candidate for the 
state superintendency of schools of New Mexico. 

Mr. R. M. Prizer, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Cawker City, Kans., has been elected 
to a similar position at Glasco, Kans., at a salary 
of $1,400 a year. 

Mr. Emery W. Leamer, formerly of Alma, 
Kans., has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Holton, Kans. 

Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. Oliver M. Elliott, for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Salem, Ore., 
hag been chosen president of the Lewiston State 
Normal School. 

Mr. A. R. Kent, for the past four years princl- 
pal of the Union High School at Granada, Colo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Raton, N. M., at a salary of $2,000 per year. 

Mr. H. A. Bone of Batavia, Ill., has been 
elected principal of the high school at Sioux 
City, Ia., to succeed J. S. McCowan. 

Mr. A. J. Dunlap has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Beatrice, Neb. 

Dr. John Tilden Prince, for many years &@ 
leading educator in Massachusetts, died on 
August 4th at his home in West Newton. Dr. 
Prince was 72 years old. 

Dr. Prince was engaged in educational work 


in various places in Massachusetts and also in 
St. Louis, Mo. In 1883 he became agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. He 
was the author of a number of books on 
pedagogy. 

Mr. Glen L. Swiggett of Tennessee has been 
appointed temporarily as statistician for the 
United States Bureau of Education. Mr. Swig- 
gett will make a special study of commercial 
education with reference to South American 
countries. 

Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Chicago, IIl., is traveling in Japan 
and other countries of the Orient, making a 
study of educational institutions. Since 1910, 
Mr. Cooley has been in the employ of the Chicago 
Commercial Club, studying vocational training in 
various countries. 

Supt. F. E. Converse of Beloit, Wis., has been 
re-elected. 

J. V. McMillan, superintendent of schools at 
Marietta, O., has resigned. 

Mr. F. L. Whitney of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
entered upon his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Huron, S. D. 


Mr. Siders to Ogden. 

Mr. Walter R. Siders of Pocatello, Ida., has 
been elected superintendent of schools for the 
city of Ogden, Utah, to succeed Mr. J. M. Mills. 
Mr. Siders has been a leader in the educational 
life of Idaho for many years. He has been head 
of the Pocatello schools since 1899 and was re- 
elected last spring. In Ogden, he will receive 
$3,600 for the first year and $3,800 for the second 
year. 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Voters in cities of the first and second class of 
the state of Kansas may vote for county super- 
intendents and are eligible for the office accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the State Supreme 
Court. A statute restricting the right of suffrage 
for such offices is unconstitutional according to 
the court. 

The case arose in Osborne county where Miss 
Bertha L. Yoxall, a resident of Osborne, a city 
of the second class, was refused a place on the 
official ballots because she was a resident of 
Osborne, and because her petition was signed by 
residents of that city. Chapter 210 of the laws 
of 1915 restricted the office of county super- 








intendent to persons outside of towns of the 
first and second class. The county clerk of 
Osborne county, in obedience to this law, de- 
clined to file Miss Yoxall’s name as a candidate. 
She sued for a writ of mandamus, which the 
Supreme Court allowed. 

The court held that while the legislature may 
prescribe special qualifications for county super- 
intendents and is competent to require that they 
have reasonable experience in teaching in the 
rural schools, it is not possible to nullify the 
rights of an otherwise qualified person because 
of his residence in a city. The chief question, 
however, which the court decided was that of 
the right of suffrage for a county office. The 
court showed that under three separate articles 
of the constitution the office of county super- 
intendent is a constitutional office, election for 
which is provided in general elections. The 
legislature cannot add to the constitutional 
qualifications of voters. Chapter 210 of the laws 
of 1915 restricts the right of suffrage by adding 
the qualification of residents in territory of a 
county outside cities of the first and second class. 
It is a clear infringement of the constitutional 
rights of suffrage and is therefore void. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

School funds may not be used to pay doctors’ 
bills for students who may be injured in school, 
according to Attorney General Poindexter of 
Montana. 

While working with an electric saw in the 
manual training department, a student was in- 
jured and the trustees of the Broadwater County 
High School ordered a warrant drawn for $70. 
The board of school trustees who paid out the 
money to the physician for the alleged services 
are accordingly obliged to cancel the warrant or 
to make good the loss to the district. 


STANDARD CLOCKS IN EATONVILLE 
SCHOOLS. 

A notable equipment of time clocks is that in- 
stalled in the new high school group at Eaton- 
ville, Wash. The entire program and clock sys 
tem in the Eatonville group was designed and 
installed by the Standard Electric Time Co., of 
Springfield, Mass. The actual work of installa- 
tion was done by Mr. M. H. Dodge, district man- 
ager of the firm at Seattle, Wash. 
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It may be of some satisfaction to Educational Officials to know—That the American 
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Noiseless — Economical — Efficient 
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Size (Number)......... . a A 3 4 5 6 
Oe Perry $2.75 $2.65 $2.65 $2.55 $2.55 
Length Desk Top (In.)... 23% 23% 201% 201% 17% 17% 
Width of Top (Inches)... 16 16 14 14 12 12 
Height of Top (Inches)... 30 284% 26% 2434 23 214 
Height of Seat (Inches) .. 174% 16 14% 13% 124% 11 
Floor Space (Inches).... 29-31 28-30 26-28 25.27 23-25 22-24 
Age of Pupil (Years) .... 17 14 11 8 6 5 
Shipping Weight (Lbs.).. . 43 43 36 36 30 30 
Fronts or Rears, All Sizes, Price $2.25. Average Shipping Weight, 23 Lbs. 


Lower Weights—Less Freight—Longer Life—Continued Efficiency 
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Lesson Number One. 

To learn to be a successful school janitor is 
not as easy as it looks to be, and as these lessons 
are theoretical entirely, still they will enable you 
to get into the practice end of the business 
enough so that you will either give satisfaction, 
or be thrown out of the building. In either case 
you will stand a winner. 


Much depends upon location, climate, natural 
talent, and condition of spleen. 

This does not necessarily imply that you must 
be in a rugged state of health, but a chronic in- 
disposition toward work does not feed the nerve 
force of the human body sufficiently to commend 
this profession. 


Janitoring is not hard work, like crocheting 
tidies or fiddling for dances, but there is suffi- 
cient strenuous exercise in the regular practice 
to keep one in fairly good health, and promote 
an appetite that is able to eat up the salary in 
about half the time it takes to earn it. It is 
advised that a side line, such as raising chickens, 
or selling religious books and other literature 
during the time when the children you are now 
chaperoning are mussing up the rooms, will 
help quite a bit. 


Lesson Number Two. 

A successful janitor must have an iron clad, 
copper riveted smile that will not rub off. 

When approaching your work, do so in a firm 
but gentle manner! Much depends upon your 
appearance in the tests that are liable to be 
applied at any moment. 

Nothing but the choicest language must ac- 
company you when you approach your field of 
labor. 


I call it labor, for it sometimes is expected 
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walled hollow construction. 
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that a janitor will be ohliging enough to put his 
shoulder to the real work, and shovel the pri- 
mary grades out of an arctic temperature, and 
look the other way while the faculty approaches. 
Diplomacy is the better word. If some excuse 
can be made—reasonably—about the heating sys- 
tem being out of order, or the water pipes 
frozen up, it will be safe usually to leave the 
labor out, and let primaries freeze to death, but 
careful record should be kept of all casualties, 
for the school board is usually finnicky about 
such things. 


The smile don’t go quite as well with the 
board, for they have used it so long themselves 
that they might recognize it. However, use it 
occasionally, just to show them that they haven’t 
anything on you. 


Lesson Number Three. 

If they have a Victrola in your building, and 
you are not asked to play it, you should have 
sufficient penetration to know that you are not 
figured among the musicians. But don’t you 
care, for there is no law (school or otherwise) 
that prevents you from whistling popular airs 
when you are down in the basement trying to 
find what has stopped up the sewer. 

Unless you are a good whistler you will— 
likely—be commanded to take charge of the 
grind organ, as the lesser of two evils. Every 
good janitor is not a good musician, and you 
will have to take your chances. 


Lesson Number Four. 

Every GOOD janitor is expected to know 
enough chemistry to be able to make a superior 
quality of “Dust Down” out of sawdust and 
water, and not compel the expense of coloring 
the sawdust green and sprinkling it with kero- 
sene at the present price of oil. Even in his 





wildest dreams a janitor ought not expect a 
dustless brush or a vacuum Cleaner. 

School taxes are high enough now, anyway, 
and unless you cough while you are sweeping 
the difference will not be noticed, and the board 
will have no desire to cut down the salaries of 
all the janitors. 

Retrenchment sometimes drives hard bargains 
with this profession. The laboratory for these 
experiments to improve sanitation need not, 
necessarily, be expensive, and a few old tobacco 
pails and junk picked up will do. A nickel 
plated equipment is not required, and should not 
be expected. It is considered in bad taste to 
mention these little things to the board. The 
old log schoolhouses did not have them, and look 
at our great men who were tortured in them. 

Precedent helps a board out, muchly, and 
proves that frowning upon new-fangled notions 
are the proper attitude. 

Abraham Lincoln figured his “sums” on the 
fire shovel, and Garfield drove mules on the 
canal, and BOTH of them later developed “pull” 
enough to be elected president of the United 
States, which ought to be proof conclusive that 
the simple life is the embodiment of greatness. 


Lesson Number Five. 

One of the tests of good janitoring is the care 
of supplies, and the rendering of an occasional 
report upon this all important question. 

You MAY be required to follow, or attempt to 
follow, some system that has been figured out 
by the board or some expert. If you have 4 
system do not hesitate to go into decimal frac 
tions in order to find out how much diamond 
dye it takes to cover a page of test paper, and 
don’t forget the loss thru evaporation. It may 
be doubted whether the problem of how many 
times a pencil can be sharpened can ‘be figured 
closely enough to give much information to the 
purchasing committee, 

In lieu of this alleged system you may be 
required to render a just and true account, and 
manufacture a system of your own. Be very 
careful in formulating your system, for you will 
be between two fires. There are times (occa- 
sionally) when the board will forget itself and 
its expert to listen to the teachers—but not often. 

By paying good attention to these reports you 
will soon discover whether the committee is 
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Complete information in our Free Booklet. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Be Sure to See the EMPIRE MOVABLE and 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


TUBULAR STEEL Frame Construc- 
tion. 


ADJUSTMENTS — Are the simplest 
and meet every requirement—can not 
get out of order. 


DESK TOP can be raised to permit 
easy entrance and egress. Desks can 
be arranged close together for group 
work. A side aisle is not necessary as 
desks can be entered from the front. 


DETACHABLE DESK TOP makes 
an ideal equipment for assembly pur- 
poses or social center work. 


HYGIENIC BACK with curved up- 
right banister. 


BOOK DRAWER is exceptionally 
large. 


TILTING TOP eliminates stooping 
over books and gives correct angle of 
vision. 


Let us send you a copy. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO.,, Inc. 
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tangled up, and when you think it is, give the 
teachers the benefit of the doubt. 

In doing this you will not have to use the 
fixed smile so very continually, and can get 
lazier on your joi and not be in danger of be- 
ing reported. “Safety First” is a good slogan. 

Lesson Number Six. 

Sanitation is an important question to be 
taken up by the janitor, and, under the direction 
of the board, and city health officer, he MUST 
get results. The more expensive disinfectants, 
such as formaldehyde, chloroform and dynamite, 
are not as popular as formerly, because of the 
foreign war, and because occasionally a janitor 
would be smothered to death, or blown into 
Smithereens, making it necessary for the board 
to hunt up another easy mark for janitor. 

The cheaper grades of phosphates are just as 
easy to apply, and don’t smell any worse, even 
tho used lavishly. 

Also, they make the janitor more conspicuous 
and easier to find. This system could easily be 
applied to the police force. 

By using different flavors in the preparations 
used at the different schoolhouses the board soon 
gets to know which janitor is talking over the 
Phone without asking. 


Lesson Number Seven. 


In these days of war and conflagration, a 
perfect system of Signals becomes almost im- 
perative. 

For ages and ages, even back to the log school. 


house, and the box stove, there have been cer- 
tain signals that connected the educational craft 


beyond power of description. 

To be sure, they have been revised from time 
to time, so they could be used on the street as 
well, ind deceive the former generation, who 
might happen to see them. Also, the scope of 
information afforded by school signals has been 
enlarged—perhaps as the result of the enriched 
Curriculum. 
for instance, two fingers up, now, may mean, 
- want to speak—or to retire—or leave my 
seat Under the old regime it only meant, 
Let’s go swimming.” 

With 


the bell appliances now in use in every 


respectable schoolhouse, many signals can be 


added, and the pupils, and even the janitor 
given much information. 

The state law requires some of these signals, 
but not so much importance need be given that 
fact! 

All the signals really needed now are these: 

One bell—Fire in the basement. 

Two bells—Fire on ground floor. 

Three bells—Fire on the roof. 

If a janitor is worth a pinch of salt at invent- 
ing, he can arrange with the teachers to sound 
the following: 

Four bells—Shovel in more coal! 
freezing. 

Five bells—Put out the fire! 
think we are? 

Six bells—School board coming up the street. 
Sweep the stairs and try and detain them until 
we are ready. 

Never encourage strikes among the janitors. 
Even tho you don’t get enough to live on, and 
only get that once a month, be loyal. 

The children will miss you, for they know just 
what YOU will do. 

Be dignified. Dignity is frequently taken for 
wisdom, and you may get “honorable mention.” 

Always say a good word for your school, but 
not to many, or it will give you the appearance 
of flinging roses at yourself. You are not the 
whole thing, you know, but only the janitor. 

Read “Current Events” carefully and regularly 
and if you desire any more information along 
these lines, you must be mighty dull, and it will 
take three dollars more, or an order for two 
pounds of beefsteak, and a soup bone, 


We're 


What do you 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The fourth annual report of 
C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of buildings, 
shows that the school buildings have been used 
for 761 political meetings, 727 educational meet- 
ings, 261 civic meetings, 2,183 social meetings, 
and 819 paid entertainments during the past 
year. The cost of these activities, exclusive of 
light and heat, was $5,258, while the rental in- 
come was $877.25. 

The principal of the state school fund from 
school land sales of the state of Kansas has been 
increased more than 70 per cent during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, according to 4 recent 


report. The state received $537,119.32 from in- 
terest funds and now has a total of $9,615,142 
worth of bonds drawing from five to five and 
one-half per cent interest. The principal from 
school] land sales has increased from $54,511.50 
last year to $93,381.73 this year. 

A recent report of Secretary F. L. Reisner of 
Indianapolis, Ind., shows that the receipts for 
the past school year were $2,812,078.93 and the 
expenditures were $2,178,481.34. The total cost 
of maintenance for the year was $2,178,481.34, 
apportioned to the funds for schools, debt, inter- 
est and miscellaneous items. The total balance 
on hand at the end of the year was $633,597.59. 

Lincoln, Neb. The cost of maintenance of the 
public schools was $586,718.85 during the last 
year, or a decrease of $49,842.59 from that of 
the previous year. The June expenditures 
amounted to $52,661, divided between capital, 
schoo] board office expenses, general operation, 
maintenance, and miscellaneous items. 

Sandusky, O. According to Supt. James T. 
Begg, the cost of operating the schools, per pupil, 
ranged from $28.70 at the high school to $11.32 
in the Barker elementary school. The cost of 
gas and electricity for heat, light and power for 
five months was 56 cents per pupil. Truant 
officer service cost seventeen cents per pupil. 

St. Paul, Minn. The commissioner of educa 
tion has asked for $1,500,615 to operate the 
schools during the next year. Of this, $144,677 
is for maintenance and operation, $41,422 for 
outlays and $265,000 for new buildings. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has asked for 
$1,115,000 for the operation of the schools next 
year. Of this, $650,000 is for the teachers’ fund, 
$60,000 for the schoolhouse fund, $100,000 for the 
school board expenses and $25,000 for the play- 
grounds. 

Peoria, Ill. The board has adopted a report 
of the finance committee providing for a tax levy 
of approximately $496,649.43. 

The apportionment of school funds in West 
Virginia for the next school year is $461,074.46, 
based on a school enumeration of 419,980 pupils. 
The rate of per capita distribution is $1.098084. 

Belvidere, Ill. The board has asked for $45,000 
for educational purposes and $35,000 for build- 
ing purposes during the next year. 
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Lesson Number One. 

To learn to be a successful school janitor is 
not as easy as it looks to be, and as these lessons 
are theoretical entirely, still they will enable you 
to get into the practice end of the business 
enough so that you will either give satisfaction, 
or be thrown out of the building. In either case 
you will stand a winner. 

Much depends upon location, 
talent, and condition of spleen. 

This does not necessarily imply that you must 
be in a rugged state of health, but a chronic in- 
disposition toward work does not feed the nerve 
force of the human body sufficiently to commend 
this profession. 

Janitoring is not hard work, like crocheting 
tidies or fiddling for dances, but there is suffi- 
cient strenuous exercise in the regular practice 
to keep one in fairly good health, and promote 
an appetite that is able to eat up the salary in 
about half the time it takes to earn it. It is 
advised that a side line, such as raising chickens, 
or selling religious books and other literature 
during the time when the children you are now 
chaperoning are mussing up the rooms, will 
help quite a bit. 


climate, natural 


Lesson Number Two. 

A successful janitor must have an iron clad, 
copper riveted smile that will not rub off. 

When approaching your work, do so in a firm 
but gentle manner! Much depends upon your 
appearance in the tests that are liable to be 
applied at any moment. 

Nothing but the choicest language must ac- 
company you when you approach your field of 
labor. 


I call it labor, for it sometimes is expected 
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that a janitor will be ohliging enough to put his 
shoulder to the real work, and shovel the pri- 
mary grades out of an arctic temperature, and 
look the other way while the faculty approaches. 
Diplomacy is the better word. If some excuse 
can be made—reasonably—about the heating sys- 
tem being out of order, or the water pipes 
frozen up, it will be safe usually to leave the 
labor out, and let primaries freeze to death, but 
careful record should be kept of all casualties, 
for the school board is usually finnicky about 
such things. 

The smile don’t go quite as well with the 
board, for they have used it so long themselves 
that they might recognize it. However, use it 
occasionally, just to show them that they haven't 
anything on you. 


Lesson Number Three. 

If they have a Victrola in your building, and 
you are not asked to play it, you should have 
sufficient penetration to know that you are not 
figured among the musicians. But don’t you 
care, for there is no law (school or otherwise) 
that prevents you from whistling popular airs 
when you are down in the basement trying to 
find what has stopped up the sewer. 

Unless you are a good whistler you will— 
likely—be commanded to take charge of the 
grind organ, as the lesser of two evils. Every 
good janitor is not a good musician, and you 
will have to take your chances. 


Lesson Number Four. 

Every GOOD janitor is expected to know 
enough chemistry to be able to make a superior 
quality of “Dust Down” out of sawdust and 
water, and not compel the expense of coloring 
the sawdust green and sprinkling it with kero- 
sene at the present price of oil. Even in his 


wildest dreams a janitor ought not expect a 
dustless brush or a vacuum cleaner. 

School taxes are high enough now, anyway, 
and unless you cough while you are sweeping 
the difference will not be noticed, and the board 
will have no desire to cut down the salaries of 
all the janitors. 

Retrenchment sometimes drives hard bargains 
with this profession. The laboratory for these 


experiments to improve sanitation need not, 
necessarily, be expensive, and a few old tobacco 
pails and junk picked up will do. A nickel 


plated equipment is not required, and should not 
be expected. It is considered in bad taste to 
mention these little things to the board. The 
old log schoolhouses did not have them, and look 
at our great men who were tortured in them. 

Precedent helps a board out, muchly, and 
proves that frowning upon new-fangled notions 
are the proper attitude. 

Abraham Lincoln figured his “sums” on the 
fire shovel, and Garfield drove mules on the 
canal, and BOTH of them later developed “pull” 
enough to be elected president of the United 
States, which ought to be proof conclusive that 
the simple life is the embodiment of greatness. 


Lesson Number Five. 

One of the tests of good janitoring is the care 
of supplies, and the rendering of an occasional 
report upon this all important question. 

You MAY be required to follow, or attempt to 
follow, some system that has been figured out 
by the board or some expert. If you have a 
system do not hesitate to go into decimal frac- 
tions in order to find out how much diamond 
dye it takes to cover a page of test paper, and 
don’t forget the loss thru evaporation. It may 
be doubted whether the problem of how many 
times a pencil can be sharpened can be figured 
closely enough to give much information to the 
purchasing committee. 

In lieu of this alleged system you may be 
required to render a just and true account, and 
manufacture a system of your own. Be very 
careful in formulating your system, for you will 
be between two fires. There are times (occa- 


sionally) when the board will forget itself and 
its expert to listen to the teachers—but not often. 

By paying good attention to these reports you 
soon discover whether the committee is 
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Complete information in our Free Booklet. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Be Sure to See the EMPIRE MOVABLE and 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


TUBULAR STEEL Frame Construc- 
tion. 


ADJUSTMENTS —Are the simplest 
and meet every requirement—can not 
get out of order. 


DESK TOP can be raised to permit 
easy entrance and egress. Desks can 
be arranged close together for group 
work. A side aisle is not necessary as 
desks can be entered from the front. 


DETACHABLE DESK TOP makes 
an ideal equipment for assembly pur- 
poses or social center work. 


HYGIENIC BACK with curved up- 
right banister. 


BOOK DRAWER is exceptionally 
large. 


TILTING TOP eliminates stooping 
over books and gives correct angle of 
vision. 


Let us send you a copy. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 








248-252 GRANITE BLDG. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








tangled up, and when you think it is, give the 
teachers the benefit of the doubt. 

In doing this you will not have to use the 
fixed smile so very continually, and can get 
lazier on your job, and not be in danger of be- 
ing reported. “Safety First” is a good slogan. 

Lesson Number Six. 

Sanitation is an important question to be 
taken up by the janitor, and, under the direction 
of the board, and city health officer, he MUST 
get results. The more expensive disinfectants, 
such as formaldehyde, chloroform and dynamite, 
are not as popular as formerly, because of the 
foreign war, and because occasionally a janitor 
would be smothered to death, or blown into 
smithereens, making it necessary for the board 
to hunt up another easy mark for janitor. 

The cheaper grades of phosphates are just as 
easy to apply, and don’t smell any worse, even 
tho used lavishly. 

Also, they make the janitor more conspicuous 
and easier to find. This system could easily be 
applied to the police force. 

By using different flavors in the preparations 
used at the different schoolhouses the board soon 
gets to know which janitor is talking over the 
Phone without asking. 


Lesson Number Seven. 


In these days of war and conflagration, a 
perfect system of Signals becomes almost im- 
perative, 

For ages and ages, even back to the log school. 


house, and the box stove, there have been cer- 
tain signals that connected the educational craft 


beyond power of description. 

To be sure, they have been revised from time 
to time, so they could be used on the street as 
well, and deceive the former generation, who 


might happen to see them. Also, the scope of 
information afforded by school signals has been 


enlarged—perhaps as the result of the enriched 

curriculum. 

i” r instance, two fingers up, now, May mean, 
want to speak—or to retire—or leave my 


seat 

“Let’s 
W +} 

respec 


Under the old regime it only meant, 
0 swimming.” 

the bell appliances now in use in every 
ible schoolhouse, many signals can be 


added, and the pupils, and even the janitor 
given much information. 

The state law requires some of these signals, 
but not so much importance need be given that 
fact! 

All the signals really needed now are these: 

One bell—Fire in the basement. 

Two bells—Fire on ground floor. 

Three bells—Fire on the roof. 

If a janitor is worth a pinch of salt at invent- 
ing, he can arrange with the teachers to sound 
the following: 

Four bells—Shovel in more coal! 
freezing. 

Five bells—Put out the fire! 
think we are? 

Six bells—School board coming up the street. 
Sweep the stairs and try and detain them until 
we are ready. 

Never encourage strikes among the janitors. 
Even tho you don’t get enough to live on, and 
only get that once a month, be loyal. 

The children will miss you, for they know just 
what YOU will do. 

Be dignified. Dignity is frequently taken for 
wisdom, and you may get “honorable mention.” 

Always say a good word for your school, but 
not to many, or it will give you the appearance 
of flinging roses at yourself. You are not the 
whole thing, you know, but only the janitor. 

Read “Current Events” carefully and regularly 
and if you desire any more information along 
these lines, you must be mighty dull, and it will 
take three dollars more, or an order for two 
pounds of beefsteak, and a soup bone. 


We're 


What do you 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The fourth annual report of 
Cc. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of buildings, 
shows that the school buildings have been used 
for 761 political meetings, 727 educational meet- 
ings, 261 civic meetings, 2,183 social meetings, 
and 819 paid entertainments during the past 
year. The cost of these activities, exclusive of 
light and heat, was $5,258, while the rental in- 
come was $877.25. 

The principal of the state school fund from 
school land sales of the state of Kansas has been 
increased more than 70 per cent during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, according to a recent 


report. The state received $537,119.32 from in- 
terest funds and now has a total of $9,615,142 
worth of bonds drawing from five to five and 
one-half per cent interest. The principal from 
school land sales has increased from $54,511.50 
last year to $93,381.73 this year. 

A recent report of Secretary F. L. Reisner of 
Indianapolis, Ind., shows that the receipts for 
the past school year were $2,812,078.93 and the 
expenditures were $2,178,481.34. The total cost 
of maintenance for the year was $2,178,481.34, 
apportioned to the funds for schools, debt, inter- 
est and miscellaneous items. The total balance 
on hand at the end of the year was $633,597.59. 

Lincoln, Neb. The cost of maintenance of the 
public schools was $586,718.85 during the last 
year, or a decrease of $49,842.59 from that of 
the previous year. The June expenditures 
amounted to $52,661, divided between capital, 
school] board office expenses, general operation, 
maintenance, and miscellaneous items. 

Sandusky, O. According to Supt. James T. 
Begg, the cost of operating the schools, per pupil, 
ranged from $28.70 at the high school to $11.32 
in the Barker elementary school. The cost of 
gas and electricity for heat, light and power for 
five months was 56 cents per pupil. Truant 
officer service cost seventeen cents per pupil. 

St. Paul, Minn. The commissioner of educa 
tion has asked for $1,500,615 to operate the 
schools during the next year. Of this, $144,677 
is for maintenance and operation, $41,422 for 
outlays and $265,000 for new buildings. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has asked for 
$1,115,000 for the operation of the schools next 
year. Of this, $650,000 is for the teachers’ fund, 
$60,000 for the schoolhouse fund, $100,000 for the 
school board expenses and $25,009 for the play- 
grounds. 

Peoria, Ill. The board has adopted a report 
of the finance committee providing for a tax levy 
of approximately $496,649.43. 

The apportionment of school funds in West 
Virginia for the next school year is $461,074.46, 
based on a school enumeration of 419,980 pupils. 
The rate of per capita distribution is $1.098084. 

Belvidere, Ill. The board has asked for $45,000 
for educational purposes and $35,000 for build- 
ing purposes during the next year. 
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SILENT GIANT 
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Pressed Steel 
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113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore 





SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE . 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 


Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 
Reed and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 Catalog and our 
Special Booklet on Single Pedestal Desks. 


1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 















Insured for a lifetime 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


SERVICE AND SANITATION 








The state of Texas has fixed the per capita 
apportionment for the year 1916-17 at $7.00 per 
pupil. The apportionment is based upon a 
scholastic enumeration of 1,246,896 children. A 
new law extended the scholastic age limit to 
children 17 years of age, which occasioned an 
increase of about 80,000 pupils. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. According to Secretary 
Morrill of the board of education, the cost for 
superintendence and instruction for 1915 was 
$597,359.87; the cost for current expenses was 
$856,200.83. The per capita cost of instruction 
in the high school was $65.62, in the grammar 
grades $41.05, in the primary grades $29.12 and 
in the kindergarten $26.91. The average cost 
of instruction for each pupil was $37.97 and the 
average cost per pupil, with incidentals, was 
$16.45. The total average cost per pupil, for 
instruction and incidentals, was $54.42. 


Boston, Mass. The building work of the 
school department has this year, for the first time, 
been done with the aid of a tax levy, the last 
legislature having passed an act permitting the 
board to take forty cents from the available 
taxes for new buildings. The schools were allotted 
the sum of $384,505.17 for alterations and fire 
hazard work and a special appropriation of 
$63,200 was made for furniture, furnishings, 
lighting fixtures, etc. About fifteen new port- 
ables were constructed during the present sum- 
mer at a cost of $26,570, making the present 
number 136. Of the eight new structures to be 
erected, two are in Roxbury, four in Dorchester, 
one in Hyde Park and one in East Boston. 


Mahurin & Mahurin, architects, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., have moved their offices from the Swinney 
Block to the Riegel Building, 124 West Jefferson 
street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The cost of operating con- 
tinuation schools from January, 1916, to June, 
1916, was $12,459, according to Secretary G. W. 
Gerwig. The cost of the instruction was $8,361 
and the cost of the equipment was $4,098. 

Gary, Ind. For the first time in the history 
of the school system, the board has enough 
money in the treasury to take up outstanding 
warrants up to July, and a balance in the treas- 
ury. The school board has been a year behind 
in its finances during the ten years of the city’s 


existence but thru careful management the 
finances have been gotten into shape. From 
now on, current taxes will be used for the year’s 
expenses. 

Fargo, N. D. According to a recent report of 
Supt. H. E. Edwards, the total cost for educating 
one pupil was $34.19 and the total monthly wage 
for teachers was $58.19. 

A recent report of Accountant August Hiller 
of Pittsburgh, shows that the unit cost of educa- 
tion is being reduced from year to year in spite 
of constantly increasing school activities. The 
total average cost per pupil during 1915 was 
$44.30; in 1914, $47.60; in 1913, $51.76, and in 
1912, $49.06. The cost of conducting school 
activities during 1915 was $3,932,437.11, an in- 
crease of $150,360.13 over the previous year. 
Improvements in the school system, including 
the purchase of land, erection of new buildings, 
purchase of equipment and alterations, additions 
or extensions, required the expenditure of 
$1,346,033 in 1915 and $1,078,177 in 1914. The 
value of school property in December, 1915, was 
$19,626,013.77, an increase of $3,940,590.44. 


Biwabik, Minn. The school levy has been fixed 
at $85,000 for the coming year, of which $70,000 
will be used for the maintenance of the schools. 


A uniform accounting system for the public 
schools of New York state has been announced 
by Commissioner John H. Finley. The system, 
which is based on scientific accounting princi- 
ples, provides for reports of expenditures classi- 
fied according to prepared schedules. A system 
of bookkeeping has been prepared for the use of 
school clerks so that the several items may be 
easily transferred from the books to report 
blanks. <A set of forms and a handbook of 
instructions are also provided. 

Fargo, N. D. The board has adopted a budget 
of $132,000 for the ensuing year, an increase of 
$4,000 over that of last year. Of the total 
amount, $25,000 has been reserved for a building 
fund. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. The total expense of 
ecnducting the public schools during the past 
year was $99,981.77 and the total receipts were 
$100,287.81. The expenses were $7,500 more 
during the past year than during 1914-15. 

The number of one-room country schools in the 








state of Maine is decreasing, according to the 
annual report of the state superintendent for 
1915. There were 2,358 one-room schools in opera- 
tion during the past year, or 38 less than during 
the preceding year. The number of schools of 
two rooms and larger was 169, an increase of 
35. Schools located in villages increased from 
1,293 in 1914 to 1,315 in 1915 and schools in 
cities rose in number from 811 to 821. The total 
registration amounted to 133,036. 

San Francisco, Cal. Reports from the larger 
schools by the principals show a large increase 
in attendance. In the polytechnic high school 
there is an estimated increase of three hundred, 
in the Lowell high school 262, in the Mission 
high school 110, in the High School of Commerce 
360, in the Girls’ high school 160 and in the 
Fairmount school 290. The Monroe school has 
an enrollment of 1,129 with accommodations of 
fourteen regular classrooms and fourteen port- 
abies. The board has contracted for the deliv- 
ery of fifteen additional portable buildings to 
take care of the increase. 

Under a recent act of the Missouri state legis- 
lature setting aside one-third of the ordinary 
revenues of the state for the support of schools, 
there will be a total of $1,954,134 distributed to 
the schools. This is the largest amount ever 
given to the schools in any year and exceeds 
the aggregate of last year by $6,465. 

State aid for 230 high schools and 241 graded 
schools, totaling $1,191,684, has been appropri- 
ated by the state high school board of Minne- 
sota. Nine grade schools have been advanced to 
the high school list. 

According to a recent report of Supt. W. W. 
Earnest of Champaign, Ill., a total of 23,907 
lunches were served during the 174 days the 
high school lunchroom was in operation, with a 
profit of $139.53 to the school. The total cash 
taken in was $5,081.48 and the total disburse- 
ments were $5,061.80. The increase of cash net 
profit for the year was $79.91. 

Chicago, Ill. According to a report of Auditor 
H. H. Brackett, the Chicago Board of Education 
spent $13,482,485.68 for educational purposes 
during the year ending June 30, 1916. During 


the same period the sum of $1,061,693.73 was 
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PREVENT GERMS AND YOU 


PREVENT DISEASE 


The old saying, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” is only too true. In a schoolroom where the 
health of many children is considered, the prevention of 
epidemics is better than fumigation for the disease. Disease 
can be prevented and the problem of a clean schoolroom 
easily soived by the installation of the 
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The “TUEC” is guaranteed to clean your schoolroom and 
clean it right. All the germ laden dust and dirt is conveyed 
to an air tight vessel in the basement, where it is destroyed. 


Your oldest schoolroom can be made modern at a very 
reasonable expense thru the installation of a TUEC 
VACUUM CLEANER. 


Write today for complete information. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 











invested in new school sites and $2,726,798.46 
was spent for new school buildings. 

The Minneapolis Board of Education has 
adopted a five-year building and improvement 
program. To carry out this program, $5,525,759 
will be needed. These estimates are based on: 

Elementary schools; permanent improvements 
to remove fire hazards, $274,544; replacement of 
49 third-story classrooms, $330,064; replace Long- 
fellow and Whitney schools, $204,000; permanent 
improvements not due to fire hazards, $255,940; 
permanent improvements to school grounds, 
$94,000; enlarge 28 school grounds, $316,511; 30 
additional classrooms, $255,000; provision for 
pupils in excess of classrooms, $1,645,000; 33 
kindergartens, $195,500; 9 new _ school sites, 
$105,200. Total, $3,675,759. 

High schools: Replace Girls’ Vocational High 
school, $400,000; changes to departments of ex- 
isting schools, $250,000; provision for estimated 
increase of pupils, $780,000; junior-senior high 
for Northeast Minneapolis, $300,000; four junior 
high school sites, $80,000; playground for Central 
and enlargement of playground for West, $40,000. 
Total, $1,850,000. 
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Rules for Medical Inspection. 
The school board of Reading, Pa., has recently 
adopted the following rules for its department of 


niedical inspection: 
Medical inspectors shall examine at least 
forty pupils a day. 
<. Medical inspectors shall not examine more 
than twenty pupils an hour. 
f Medical examinations shall include a care- 
ful inspection of eyes, ears, nose, mouth, teeth, 
throat, glands, head, heart, lungs, body deformi- 
t nervous disorders, nutrition, mentality, and 


such other defects as may retard the normal 
development of the child. 

4. Medical inspectors shail make monthly in- 
spections of the seating of pupils, lighting and 
ventilating of classrooms, cleanliness of schools, 
and all matters affecting the health of pupils and 
teachers. 

5. Medical inspectors shall carefully fill out 
the required records and submit the same each 
week to the chief medical inspector. 

6. Medical inspectors shall carry out the 
orders of the chief medical inspector for special 
examinations or investigations. 

7. Nurses shall be on duty each regular school 
day from 8:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., and from 
1:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

8. Nurses shall assist medical inspectors in 
making regular inspections of pupils, and they 
shall make special examinations of pupils when 
their defects seem to demand an examination. 

9. Nurses shall personally serve all notices as 
requested by the chief medical inspector. 

10. Medical inspectors and nurses shall not 
recommend a particular physician nor hospital 
for the treatment of defects of pupils. 

11. Nurses shall accompany pupils to hospi- 
tals and dispensaries whenever necessary. 

12. Nurses shall visit the homes of pupils and 
shall explain to parents the nature of the pupil’s 
defect, and they may suggest remedies for the 
defects, but in no instance shall they insist upon 
the application of suggested remedies. 

13. Nurses shall give practical demonstrations 
in homes when the nature of the case and home 
conditions require such demonstration. 

14. Nurses shall carefully fill out the required 
records and submit the same each week to the 
chief medical inspector. 

15. Nurses shall, whenever on duty, wear the 
required uniform. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

New York, N. Y. The board has amended one 
of the rules for fire prevention in the schools. 
The rule, as amended, reads: 

“In all buildings wherein lectures, ete., are 
given after school hours or after sunset to the 
general public in auditoriums or assembly rooms, 
the exits from said auditoriums or assembly 
rooms shall have lights with red globes or il- 


luminated exit signs over or at the side of said 
exits. 

“The stairways, halls or passageways from 
auditoriums or assembly rooms shall have exit 
signs painted on the walls and well lighted, to 
show direction out of the building. 

“Where playgrounds are used by the general 
public, exit signs shall be painted on the walls 
at side of or over doors and yell lighted, to show 
exits to streets. 

“Where night school is held, the halls, passage- 
ways and stairs shall be well lighted and exit 
signs shall be painted on walls and at side of or 
over doors, to show direction to street exits.” 

Fall River, Mass. The board has adopted rules 
governing the payment of tuition by non-resi 
dent pupils. The rules require that tuition for 
the first quarter shall be charged against every 
non-resident pupil. For each subsequent quar- 
ter, full tuition will be charged for any period 
of more than five weeks, and half tuition for any 
period of less than five weeks. Non-residents 
will be allowed to enroll only upon payment of 
the first quarter’s tuition in advance. Failure 
to pay the tuition for subsequent quarters in 
advance will result in immediate suspension. 
Tuition payment in advance will not be required 
of pupils whose tuition is guaranteed in writing 
by schoo] boards of other towns. In the latter 
case, the committee guaranteeing the tuition as- 
sumes the full liability. Tuition for the first 
quarter must be paid not later than the fifteenth 
of December, for the second quarter not later 
than the fifteenth of March and the third and 
fourth quarters not later than the fifteenth of 
July. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Supt. Persons has recom- 
mended that a rule be adopted providing that a 
teacher who is absent two half days each term 
for illness or other reasons, shall receive pay. 
The rle replaces one which provided that a 
teacher who was not absent during a term should 
receive an additional day’s pay. Similarly, one 
who was absent received pay for the day lost. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has adopted a rule 
prohibiting the employment of married women 
as teachers. The superintendent in his annual 
list of prospective teachers had recommended a 
former teacher who had resigned because of 
marriage. 
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THE ALTERNATE CLASS SYSTEM IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Supt. A. B. Poland of Newark recently pre- 
pared a statement on the work of the alternating 
schools which were opened in Newark in Novem- 
ber, 1915. We quote from the bulletin of the 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: 

A system of alternating classes with a varied 
program of shopwork was introduced in two of 
the Newark schools on November 1, 1915. For 
several years the Cleveland school—Edgar S. 
Pitkin, principal—has maintained some classes 
on the alternating plan, using classroom, audi- 
torium, shop and gymnasium alternately. For 
this reason one of the schools chosen to work 
out the new experiment was the Cleveland school. 

This school is a building of modern fireproof 
construction, containing a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium and roof playgrounds, but without other 
out-of-door playgrounds. It was built to accom- 
modate 35 classes and a kindergarten. Under 
the present plan, 46 classes are being accom- 
modated and there are available rooms which 
will take care of six more classes. 

The school day for the grammar department 
has been lengthened to 6 hours and 10 minutes, 
and for the primary department to 4 hours and 
50 minutes. 

The school is divided for purposes of program 
making and administration into two divisions 
called “X” and “Y” schools. Each division is 
complete, containing all grades from 1B thru 8A. 


The school hours for the “X” school are 8:30 
to 11:10 a. m. and 12:20 to 3:45 p. m. For the 
“Y” school they are 8:30 to 12 and 1:10 to 3:45. 

The. lunch period for pupils is 1 hour and 
10 minutes. 

The “X” school occupies the academic class- 
rooms and is engaged in regular academic class- 
room work from 8:30 to 9:50 and from 12:20 to 
2:30. The “Y” school during those hours is 
divided among play activities, shopwork and out 
of school groups. 

From 9:50 to 12 and from 2:30 to 3:45 the 
“Y” school is doing the regular academic work 
and the “X” school is divided among play activi- 
ties, shop or special activities, auditorium or out 
of school groups. 

Of the 24 classes in grades I to IV, one-fourth 
are always out of school. 

All classes are in the auditorium daily for a 
period of 40 minutes. The auditorium program 
consists of devotional exercises, chorus singing, 
musie appreciation (phonograph), cultural pro- 
grams consisting of memory gems, instrumental 
music, ete., dances and drills from the play- 
ground activities, and stereopticon views ex- 
plained by pupils and teachers. 

The auditorium groups consist of six classes 
each, with two or three teachers in charge. For 
the term beginning February 1, it is planned to 
have but two teachers regularly in charge. 

Each pupil has 40 minutes a day of supervised 
play, folk dancing or gymnastics. 


Fulton & William Sts. 


for the work of public schools throughout America. 
Their general use has made them standard. 
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We make them ourselves; put into them the best 
materials we can get or make. 
reputation and guarantee insure their quality. 


Our long experience, our 


High school art materials, mechanical drawing supplies, 
including Devoe Drawing Ink, Devoe Show Card Colors 
for poster and design work, Tempera Colors, etc. 


Write Dept. 5 for catalog covering our various lines. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 


Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


The shops and special activities in the school 
are as follows: 

Drawing (2) 

Sewing 

Millinery 

Domestic science 

Elementary science 

Practical electricity 

Printing 

Shopwork (manual training) 


All pupils of grades V to VIII are in a special 
activity class 80 minutes per day. The term in 
this department is 10 weeks. At the end of that 
time the groups will change to another activity. 
The exception to this rule is in printing, where 
the pupils will have 20 weeks’ continuous work. 

One classroom is used as a library and all 
classes of grades IV to VIII have one period a 
week in this room. 

The Abington Avenue School has been organ- 
ized on a somewhat similar program, but as it is 
a smaller school it has fewer of the special and 
shop activities. 


The Junior High School at Wallace, Idaho. 
Under the old plan of school organization in 
Wallace, pupils in the seventh or eighth grades 
who fatled in two subjects were obliged to re- 
peat the grade. In addition, two serious results 
obtained, namely, the break between the gram- 
mar grades and the high school, and the ten- 
dency of pupils to consider their education suffi- 
cient with the completion of the eighth grade. 
Under the direction of Supt. Clark Brock, the 
departmental plan, with senior and junior high 
schools, was introduced in 1915. The statistics 
compiled show that during the previous year, 
41 seventh-grade, 38 eighth-grade and 31 first- 
year high school pupils were enrolled. Of these, 
36, 33 and 20 pupils, respectively, remained the 
entire year. In the seventh grade, five dropped 
out; in the eighth grade, two withdrew, and in 
the freshman high school class, one withdrew. 
With the introduction of the departmental 
plan, it was evident that the gap between the 
grammar and high school grades was gradually 
being obliterated. Pupils are encouraged to con- 
tinue in school until the end of the Junior High 
School course. The change in organization was 
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eflected with practically no deviation from the 
regular work offered in the upper grades. No 
new subjects have been introduced but an effort 
has been made to gradually draw away from 
the old, formal curriculum. 

The plan enables pupils to advance by sub- 
jects, rather than by grades, so that pupils may 
take additional subjects as rapidly as their abil- 
ity permits; a larger proportion of students 
chtering freshmen classes are encouraged to re- 
main until the completion of the Junior Course, 
and a larger proportion of first-year students re- 
turn to complete the high school. In operation, 
the plan requires a corps of teachers especially 
fitted for the various subjects; an association 
With greater numbers of pupils and with a vari- 
ety of teachers is provided, and an opportunity 
is given for becoming acquainted with high 
school organization and customs. 

In the Wallace schools, the new plan resulted 
in a larger enrollment and a small number of 
Withdrawals. In the seventh grade, 56 were en- 
rolled, in the eighth grade 42, and in the fresh- 


man high sehool class 39. Of these, 48 in the 
seventh grade, 35 in the eighth grade and 35 in 
the freshmen class remained the entire year. 


The withdrawals during that period included 
eight from the seventh grade, seven from the 
eighth, and two from the freshmen classes. 

To summarize briefly the benefits which have 
come to the students and to the schools in gen- 
eral, it may be mentioned that in the opinion of 
the school authorities, the subjects are better 
taught and lessons are more thoroly prepared 
by the pupils; a needed measure of advantage is 
nia possible to seventh and eighth-grade chil- 
dren by a larger association and a broader per- 
Sonal contact; opportunities are offered for be- 
CO ‘ acquainted with secondary school organ- 


ization, customs and manners; the transplanting 
ol umar grade pupils into an atmosphere 
Wi they are youngest, has proven beneficial; 


th n permits the lower grade pupil to take 
ul tiative and to become self-reliant, thus 
al and developing adolescent children; aims 


an lies become clearer and the curriculum 
bec more sane, eliminating in great measure 
Con on and smattering; the plan works 


toward solidarity and develops a pride in the 
pupil and an inspiration in work; the freshmen 
students are benefited thru association with 
lower grade pupils, while the senior high school 
classes are more harmonious and more efficient 
in the absence of these younger students. 


GENERAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
NOTES. 

Stockton, Cal. The board has established three 
kindergartens in the public schools. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The board has discon- 
tinued the hiring of regular substitutes by the 
term. In the future, twenty irregular substitutes 
will be assigned to teach in emergencies. Such 
substitutes will be hired by the day at a wage of 
$2.50 or $3.50 per day. 

Kenosha, Wis. A recent report of the census 
enumerators shows that there are 9,004 children 
of school age in the city. The largest number of 
children was in the third ward where there were 
1,349, and the smallest was in the Somers Joint 
District where there were 81 children. A little 
over a thousand of the children listed are being 
educated in the various parochial schools of the 
city. 

Elyria, O. A survey of the public schools will 
be conducted some time after the first of next 
year. 

Huron, S. D. The school board is considering 
the adoption of the Junior-Senior plan of organ- 
ization for the high school. The present high 
school building will be doubled in size. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has reorganized 
the system of athletics in the high schools. Five 
instructors in various forms of athletics have 
been employed in the respective high schools to 
develop and create interest in the work. In 
addition, a woman instructor for girls and an 
athletic league for girls embracing such sports 
as swimming, basketball and tennis, are planned. 
Interclass contests will replace interschool com- 
petitions with a view to encouraging backward 
students. The change is expected to have a good 
effect on the policy of the high school athletic 
league, making the scope of the work broader 
and more directly beneficial to all the students. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A test of vocational train- 
ing is to be made this year thru the introduction 


of a three-year course in the new Seward and 
Bremer Junior High Schools. The courses, which 
have been outlined by J. E. Painter, Supervisor 
of manual training, are to be radically different 
in the respective schools. At the end of three 
years, the most satisfactory system will be 
adopted for all the schools. 

In the Seward school, the pupil will be free to 
choose what he is going to do, how and when he 
will do it. In the Bremer school, he will be 
told what to do, how and when to do it. In both 
schools, woodworking, sheetmetal work, elemen- 
tary electricity and mechanical drawing will be 
studied. 

The experiment has been begun thru the ef- 
forts of Dunwoody Institute, the institute having 
contributed $6,000 to the teachers’ fund for the 
work. Three teachers and one supervisor are to 
be employed in each of the schools. 

Claremont, N. H. The board has reorganized 
the school system on the six-and-six plan. Two 
junior high schools for the accommodation of 
the seventh and eighth grades have been opened. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Provision for military 
training in Minnesota high schools has been 
recommended by the Twin City Artillery 
Company. 

St. Louis. Supt. Ben Blewett has recom- 
mended that military training for boys and girls 
be introduced in the high school. 

Springfield, Ill A compulsory three-year 
course in English has been introduced in the 
high school. Three elective courses have been 
provided for the student body. 

Norwalk, Conn. Spanish has been introduced 
in the high school. 

Bozeman, Mont. A school nurse has been ap- 
pointed to follow up the work of the medical 
inspectors, to take charge of children in need of 
special care, and to correct unhealthful condi- 
tions in the homes of pupils. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that stu- 
dents of the Normal and Clerical Schools, who 
serve without compensation in connection with 
the testing of elementary school subjects, be 
given carfare. The students work under the 
direction of the Department of Promotion and 
Educational Measurement and travel from school 
to school. 
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that assure unfailing action in case of need. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 
The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association has adopted a code of 


ethics for teachers. The code, which was prepared by a committee of 
three, sets forth the seven-fold ethical relationship of the teacher to her 
work, and shows what her attitude should be toward her professional 
associates, the board of education, the superintendent or supervising 
officer, the parents and pupils, the community and the commercial inter- 
ests of the locality. 

The code is reproduced herewith: 


Professional Code of Ethics for Teachers. 
Purpose. 

1. To promote professional ideals, i. e., standards of professional con- 
duct among teachers and others engaged in the work of public education. 

2. To increase the zeal, pride and loyalty of every teacher for the 
profession; and 

3. To assist teachers and others with whom they may be profession- 
ally associated, in voluntarily adjusting difficult questions of professional 
conduct and procedure. 

The work of the teacher involves a seven-fold ethical relationship. 

I. To the profession at large. 

1. The attitude of a teacher toward his work should be professional, 
never solely commercial. He should maintain an open-mindedness toward 
current educational theories and practices, and should strive at all times 
to make effective such plans as sound judgment and high ideals seem to 
warrant. To effect such a result a teacher must be a constant student of 
human nature and of community needs, as well as of the subject matter 
of instruction. 

2. A teacher should refrain at all times and in all relations of life 
from availing himself of any prejudice against another teacher in order 
that he may obtain official preferment or advancement. In a word, his 
conduct should be an exemplification of the “Golden Rule.” 

3. It is the duty of a teacher to aid in every honorable way in 
establishing and in maintaining the dignity, good name and usefulness 
of boards of education, principals, superintendents and others charged 
with larger responsibilities. An adverse personal opinion of individuals 
who are members of boards of education, of a principal or superintendent, 
or other school official, no matter what the cause for such an opinion, can 
never justify a teacher or other school official in publicly expressing such 
opinion, as long as such official relationship exists. 

4. A teacher owes it to his own self-respect, to the cause of public 
education, to the community he serves and to those charged with admin- 
istrative responsibility, to attend punctually, regularly and faithfully to 
all duties assigned to him, and at all times be able to show good cause 
for failure so to do. 

5. Teachers should fearlessly expose corrupt or dishonorable conduct 
within the profession, and there should be no hesitancy on the part of 
teachers in exercising the utmost diligence in eliminating by all lawful 
means a person or teacher whose conduct at any time becomes a reproach 
to the profession. 

II, To one’s immediate professional associates. 

1. Whatever ideas, methods, plans or devices may have been success- 
fully worked out by an individual teacher, by groups of teachers, or by 
teachers and supervisors jointly, within any one system of schools, should 
always be regarded as open to the profession and should be freely avail- 
able to all who may desire to secure them. 

2. In all business relations teachers owe each other the courtesy of 
perfectly frank, open dealing. 

It is recognized as being eminently proper at all times for teachers 
to seek preferment and promotion by legitimate means, but any sort of 
endeavor to establish reputation, or to obtain a position by innuendo, 
exploitation, personally inspired complimentary press notices or advertise- 
ments is undignified and unprofessional. 

3. It is undignified and unprofessional for any teacher to apply for 
a position not known to be vacant. This statement, however, shall never 
be construed as questioning the right or the propriety of a teacher to 
direct a letter of inquiry to educational authorities concerning probable 
vacancies in schools or school systems. A teacher should not discredit 
himself or the profession by resorting to any form of bidding or under- 
cutting or to any unfair dealing regarding any position for which he may 
be a candidate. 

4. Should a condition so unethical ever exist in a community, or 
within a board of education, that the teacher is forced out of his position, 
and such a situation created that no self-respecting person can subscribe 
to the conditions maintained, such a position should be left absolutely 
open by all truly professional men, and any candidacy for the position on 
the part of those thoroly advised of the conditions should be regarded as 
unprofessional. 

5. Open criticism of a predecessor or of a teacher employed in the 
same system is unethical, i. e., unprofessional, and is hereby deprecated 
and condemned, and should not be indulged in by those who are regardful 
of the dignity of teaching and of the necessities of co-operative effort. 
Such criticism, if made, should be made only with the intent of serving 
some good end, and made only to those who are capable of accomplishing 
that end. 

6. A teacher retiring from a position should leave on file such records 
and reports for the guidance of his successor as he himself would like to 
receive on entering upon the duties of a similar position. 

7. It is the duty of each teacher to improve himself constantly by the 
study of professional and general literature, by taking advantage of the 
common means of culture as represented in the church, the drama and 
music, and thru social intercourse. It is also the duty of every teacher to 
be an active member of the State Teachers’ Association and of local and 
county organizations of teachers, lending his undivided efforts in such 
local and county organizations to the advancement of high professional 
ideals in the community. Thus he may become familiar with, and inter- 
ested in, the broader educational work of the state, and thru the united 
energies of the entire teaching body advance the profession of teaching, 
thus rendering instruction more efficient and education a greater benefit 
to the state. 

III. To the Board of Education. 

1. A teacher should always fulfill his obligation to the board and 
the community whom the board represents, and should regard his contract 
as a sacred obligation never to be broken or regarded lightly. In general, 
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panic caused by fire or in other ways. 
rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 

rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly—perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 
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teachers who are moved by the highest considera- 
tions tor the profession will seek to terminate 
contracts before their expiration only for the 
gravest and most important causes, and then 
only after a reasonable notice. There is prob- 
ably no action which brings the profession into 
greater disrepute with men of business, or with 
the public generally, than that of a teacher 
“jumping his contract.” The practice cannot be 
too severely condemned by the profession itself. 

2. A teacher should regard the principal or 
immediate supervisor as the proper medium of 
communication between himself and the board. 
In districts without supervisors or without prin- 
Cipals, however, communications with the board 
should be written and sent to the District Clerk. 
Individual members of boards of education 
represent the board in its relations with teachers 
only when authorized by the board of education. 
Matters of salary, promotion and assignment to 
work should be brought to the highest supervis- 
ing officer by the teachers. 

IV. To the Superintendent, or Highest Super- 
vising Officer. 

1. Between a teacher and the superintendent 
or principal there should always be found the 
confidence which arises out of a complete under- 
Standing and the mutual attitude of being co- 
workers in a great cause. Each should maintain 
a justifiable pride in the work of the other. Each 
Should feel that his or her success is impossible, 
in the fullest sense, without the corresponding 
success of the other. 

2. A teacher who fails to meet the needs of 
the school or of the community is entitled to a 
frank statement by the superintendent or other 
authorized representative of the Board of Educa- 
tion, of the cause, and should never be subjected 
to the humiliation of a non-election without due 
Warning. This warning should also come in 
time so that he may seek a position elsewhere. 


V. To parents and pupils. 
|. The attitude of a teacher and the general 


attitude of the schools of any community should 
be that of an open, constructive, co-operative 
Wo! Criticism from parents and the public 
£enerally should be met with courtesy and pa- 
tience and with an evident and honest purpose 
Of mutual understanding and helpfulness. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 


At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


door. It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 
for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


Sargent & Company 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


2. Teachers should make every possible effort 
to keep parents fully informed of the progress 
and standing of their children. In such com- 
munications teachers should exercise the utmost 
candor and courtesy. They should hold in- 
violable all information as to the financial limita- 
tions of pupils, their physical or mental defects, 
and any other information the public discussion 
or mention of which would tend to prove humili- 
ating, discouraging or unwelcome to such par- 
ents, guardians, children or wards. 


VI. To the community. 

1. As a member of the municipality it be- 
comes a teacher’s first duty to identify himself 
as a citizen with the life and interests of the 
community in which he lives. As a representa- 
tive of culture he should live a positive, clean 
and broadly religious life, and be known as a 
factor whose influence may be counted in every 
movement for moral, educational or civic better- 
ment. 

2. When the rights of the children are being 
denied, and when the schools are being sub- 
ordinated to personal and partisan politics, and 
whenever it is known that the schools are being 
exploited for personal gain, it becomes the duty 
of the teacher, principal or superintendent, 
jointly or individually, to apprise the public of 
the facts, and thru legitimate channels seek 
to remedy the evils. 

3. It is the duty of a teacher to talk education 
in his community. . Believing in public educa- 
tion, he should let the public know it. 

VII. To those interested commercially. 

1. The practice of soliciting sample texts 
when there is no serious or immediate prospect 
of a ehange or adoption should be discouraged. 
Furthermore, a teacher should not request sam- 
ples. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

A special course in school supervision was 
offered during the summer at the Milwaukee 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. The course, 
which was under the direction of President Car- 
roll G. Pearse, was in charge of a large faculty 
consisting of Supt. M. C. Potter, Milwaukee; 
Supt. B. E. Nelson, Racine; Supt. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; Supt. H. C. Buell, Janesville; 


Boston Chicago 


Supt. M. N. McIver, Oshkosh; Supt. W. J. Zim- 
mers, Manitowoc; Prof. Frederick Kuhlman, 
Faribault, Minn.; Frank L. Glynn, Madison, Wis., 
and William B. Owen, Chicago. There were also 
special courses in the art and music departments, 

Norfolk, Va. Beginning’ September first, prin- 
cipals and teachers were required to present cer- 
tificates of health before entering upon the duties 
of their respective positions. Those who fail to 
present certificates must submit to examination 
by the medical inspectors. 

Kenosha, Wis. Beginning with September, a 
teacher-training course will be conducted in the 
high school. There will also be a course in 
Spanish for those who may desire to learn the 
language as a help to them in business lines. 

Paterson, New Jersey, has been very fortunate 
this year in the matter of raising the schedule 
of teachers’ salaries. For the last ten years the 
teachers felt that something should be done in 
their behalf, but nothing seemed to be forth- 
coming. 

This year, however, things took a different 
turn, so that now, Paterson is on an even stand- 
ing with other cities in and near the great 
metropolis of New York City. This schedule is 
a “step-rate” plan, each step being gained by a 
recommendation from the principal for increased 
efficiency in instruction and discipline. To the 
lecal “Board of Estimate,” they are indeed grate- 
ful. 

The schedule in the elementary grades makes 
the minimum $600 and the maximum $1,200. 

Women vice-principals reach a maximum of 
$1,500. 

Women principals reach a maximum of $1,700. 

Women supervisors reach a maximum of 
$1,800. 

Primary principals (men) reach a maximum 
of $2,300. 

Grammar principals (men) reach a maximum 
of $3,000. 

High school teachers (women) reach a maxi- 
mum of $1,800. 

High school teachers (men) reach a maximum 
of $2,500. 

Middleboro, Mass. A new schedule of salaries 
has been adopted. Elementary teachers will re- 
ceive $550 per year and those on the tenure list 
$600. Rural teachers will receive $500 and those 
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on the tenure list $550. The amount of the pay The United States Senate at Washington, on 
roll will be increased $2,000 annually. August 8th, passed the national child labor bill 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The board has adopted by a large majority. The measure, which had 
a resolution which provides that the teachers’ previously been passed by the House, was voted 


contracts shall contain a proviso that in the upon in the Senate upon the insistence of Presi 
event of shortage of funds the school year may dent Wilson. The bill received strong opposition 
be shortened by two weeks. The provision, from the south and from points in the east. 

which meets the approval of the teachers, is a The bill, as passed, prohibits interstate com- 


compromise between the teachers and the board. merce in the product of any mine or quarry in 
A fornier rule provided that the year should be which children under 16 years of age have been 
shortened four weeks. employed, or in the product of any mill, cannery, 
Woonsocket, R. I. The board has raised the workshop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
maximum salary of grammar grade teachers to. ment in which children under 14 years have 
$775 and that of primary teachers to $725. The been employed, or in which children between 14 
amount of the increase has been fixed at $50. and 16 years have been employed more than 
Davenport, Ia. The board has adopted a new eight hours a day, more than six days a week, 
salary rule for the teaching corps. Teachers in before 6 o’clock in the morning or later than 
the first grades have been raised from $75 to $80. 7 o’clock in the evening. 
In the second, third and fourth grades the ‘ ; 
salaries have been raised from $70 to $75. Men For Fire Protection. 
teachers in the high school are to be paid not The state legislature of Massachusetts has 
less than $100 per month, nor more than $150 under consideration a bill intended to require 
Women teachers are to receive not less than $85 better fire protection for schoolhouses. The bill 
nor more than $120 per month. provides that in one-story schoolhouses contain- 
Abilene, Texas. Upon the recommendation of ‘28 more than one room, where heating appara 
Supt. Brooks, the board of education has adopted tus is located in the basement, spaces under 
a graded salary schedule. The minimum salary walls and partitions and over girders and around 
for the grad teach rs is $450 and the maximum heat and vent pipes, shall be firestopped with 
$675. The minimum salary for the high school brick and mortar. Self-closing doors must be 
eoi0 
is $675 and the maximum $1,125. The board has installed at the top or bottom of each stairway 
heretofore had no salary schedule. leading from the basement to the floor above. 
. In schoolhouses of two or more stories, all 
NEW SCHOOL LAWS. spaces under walls and partitions, over girders, 
A compulsory education law has been passed around chimneys, heating and vent pipes, and 
in the state of Georgia. Altho the law is a mild round stairways, must be firestopped with brick 
form of compulsion, it is held to be of material 4nd mortar and stairways leading from the base- 
benefit to the schools of the state and to the ment to the first floor and elsewhere must be 
children who heretofore have been kept out of enclosed in fireproof walls, with fireproof self- 
school. The bill excludes children who are Closing doors at the top or bottom of each Sstair- 
given instruction in schools other than those pro- Way. The basement ceiling, if of combustible 
vided by the state, and those whose poverty or Material, should be covered with metal lath and 
illness of the parents keeps them from attending. Cement plaster and the basement and other por- 
School boards are wnt ired to furnish free books tions of the building should be equipped with 
to children whose parents or guardians are un- automatic sprinklers. Wooden sheathing parti- 
to do so. A fine of $5 is provided for each tions may not be placed in the basement unless 


able t 
day the parent or guardian fails to send the covered with wire lath and cement plaster, ex- 
child to school. The operation of the law will cept around toilets. 

make necessary the employment of truant officers Each schoolhouse must be provided with suit- 
and a larger appropriation for colored schools. able incombustible receptacles for ashes, rubbish 





and refuse material. No part of the schoolhouse 
or grounds may be used for the storage of arti- 
cles or materials dangerous to life or limb. 

The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives in general court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows: 

“In this act the term “schoolhouse” shall have 
the same meaning as is defined in sectian 41 of 
chapter 655 of the acts of the year 1913. 

“In schoolhouses one story in height and con 
taining more than one schoolroom, if the heating 
apparatus is located in the basement, all spaces 
under walls and partitions and over girders 
around heat and vent pipes, and around stair- 
ways shall be thoroly fire-stopped with brick 
in mortar, or its equivalent, and self-closing 
doors shall be installed at the top or bottom of 
each stairway leading from the basement to the 
floor above. 

“In schoolhouses two or more stories in height, 
all spaces under walls and partitions, over gird- 
ers, around chimneys, heating and vent pipes, 
and around stairways shall be thoroly fire- 
stopped with briek in mortar, or its equivalent; 
and all stairways leading from the basement to 
the first floor, and elsewhere if directed, shall be 
enclosed in fireproof walls, with fireproof self- 
closing doors at the top or bottom of each stair- 
way. If the inspector so directs in writing, the 
basement ceiling, if of combustible material, 
shall be covered with metal lath and cement 
plaster at least three-fourths of an inch in thick- 
ness; and the basement and such other portions 
of the building as he may deem necessary shall 
be equipped with an approved system of auto- 
matic sprinklers; such sprinklers to be ade 
quately protected against freezing, kept in good 
condition and under pressure whenever the 
building is occupied for school purposes. No 
wooden sheathing partition shall be aliowed in 
the basement of any schoolhouse unless covered 
with wire lath and cement plaster, except parti- 
tions around toilets. 

“Every schoolhouse shall be provided with 
suitable incombustible receptacles for ashes, 
rubbish, and all other refuse material; and no 
part of any schoolhouse or premises thereof shall 
be used for the storage of any article or material 
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to hang their wraps. 
of disease. 


indestructible. 
at a moderate cost. 











DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Teachers and pupils may come 
and go, but the school must go on 
forever. 


If the school is to be kept up-to- 
date a part of the school appro- 
priation must from time to time be 
put into permanent improve- 
ments. Any progress in the school 
administration should be reflected 
in the school equipment. 

Let Durand Steel Lockers be the 
mark of progress which greets the 
pupils returning to your school 
this month. 

Durand Steel Lockers provide clean, individual, well-ventilated places for the pupils 


They are sanitary and vermin-proof safeguards against the spread 
They discourage confusion and disorder. 


They are made of the best steel, solidly built, finely finished, fire-proof and practically 
The proper Durand Steel Locker equipment for your school is available 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., NEW YORK 








dangerous to life or limb in case of fire or other- 
wise 

“The school committee, officers or board hav- 
ing charge of schoolhouses shall comply with 
the requirements of this act before the first day 
of January, 1917; provided, however, that the 
chief of the district police may for sufficient 
reasons grant an extension of time within which 
such changes shall be made. The necessary ex- 
penses incurred in complying therewith, if not 
otherwise available, shall be chargeable against 
the appropriations for school purposes, and such 
committee, officers, or board failing to comply 
with the requirements of this act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of — or by— 

“The governor is hereby authorized to appoint 
five additional members of the district police 
who shall be employed as building inspectors of 
the building inspection department. Their terms 
of office, salaries, powers and duties shall be the 
same as those provided by law for the district 
police. 

“This act shall not apply to the city of Boston. 

“This act shall take effect upon its passage.” 

The act excludes the city of Boston and is 
effective January 1, 1917. A board of five mem- 
bers will act as inspectors for the building in- 
spection department. 


TEXTBOOKS: THEIR COST AND 
QUALITY. 
The following material is taken from a bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Education and 


expresses rather forcibly the opinions of Dr. 
P. P. Claxton on textbooks: 

“In the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States, textbooks play a more impor- 
tant part than in similar schools of most other 
countries. In almost all subjects teachers and 
pupil epend on textbooks both for facts and 
for order of presentation. Few teachers correct 
error statements of facts; fewer still attempt 
to ir ve or are able to improve faulty arrange- 
mer material or illogical or unpedagogical 
development of subjects treated. Lessons are 
assi¢ learned, and recited in the order given 
in t] ks. The adoption of textbooks for use 
in a hool or system of schools therefore de- 


tern in large degree the courses of study 


Of the three factors in every school—building 
and equipment, teachers, and textbooks—it can 
hardly be said that the textbooks constitute the 
factor of least importance. Frequently the text- 
book is the teacher, while the man or woman 
called the teacher is only a kind of taskmaster 
or policeman driving the children thru the pages 
of the textbook. This is especially true of a 
large number of one-room country schools in 
which the teachers “hear the lessons” of from 
25 to 35 classes a day, giving from five to ten or 
fifteen minutes to each lesson. It is, therefore, 
a matter of great importance that the best possi- 
ble textbooks on all subjects of school study be 
put into the hands of teachers and children, and 
the methods by which this is attempted in the 
several states, cities, and individual schools must 
have interest for all school officers. 


“The cost of textbooks, like the cost of any 
other part of the schools, is also a matter of great 
interest, about which people at large have little 
accurate information and about which there is 
much wild speculation. It is frequently stated 
that the annual cost of textbooks for use in the 
public schools of some state of average size is 
many millions of dollars, and the legislators are 
told that by some new scheme of adoption and 
purchase of textbooks several millions might be 
saved annually to taxpayers or to parents. A 
careful study of the subject, however, shows that 
the total value of all textbooks manufactured 
and sold in the United States is not more than 
eighteen millions of dollars a year, and that the 
cost of textbooks for eighteen and one-half mil- 
lion children enrolled in the public elementary 
and higher schools of the United States is not 
more than fifteen million dollars a year, an 
average of about 80 cents for each child. This 
shows that the cost of textbooks is approximately 
2 per cent of the total cost of the schools. If the 
value of the time of the children be counted as 
part of the cost of education, then the cost of 
textbooks is only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
total cost. 

“In view of the very important part which 
textbooks play in our schools and the insig- 
nificance of their cost as compared with the total 
cost of education, it would seem to be utmost 
folly to adopt books upon any other consideration 


except that of merit, or to fail to provide a 
means by which all children in the schools may 
be supplied promptly with all the books needed. 
Only in this way may we hope to obtain satis- 
factory returns from the time, money, and energy 
expended on the schools. When school boards 
remember that a difference of 10 per cent in the 
cost of textbooks means a difference of less than 
one dollar in a thousand of the total cost of 
education, they will hardly adopt inferior books 
or rely on any means of supplying books which 
involves any unusual risk of forcing inferior 
books upon the schools.” 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Cleveland, O. The board of education has re- 
quested $2,000,000 more than last year from the 
county board. The board has introduced a new 
policy of pay-as-you-go in paying school bills, 
which has raised the year’s budget to $6,669,715. 
It is estimated that an increase of more than 
$900,000 will be necessary for the tuition fund 
of next year. It is probable that the budget 
commission will be able to grant only a small 
increase over the sum given last year. 

Lansing, Mich. A recent census of the school 
population shows a total of 8,354 children, or a 
gain of 839 over last year. Of this number, 4,001 
are boys and 4,358 are girls. Estimating forty 
pupils to a teacher, it will require 21 additional 
rooms, and as many teachers, to care for this in- 
crease. The board is face to face with the prob 
blem of accommodations sufficient to meet the 
present emergency. 

Knoxville, Tenn. With a vote of four to one, 
the board has ordered that the school year be 
extended to eleven months, the present year ex- 
piring with the first of August. The members 
are of the opinion that a three months’ vacation 
is a waste of valuable time and that it retards 
the progress of the children. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
superintendent and business agent, jointly, de 
vise and report a method for estimating the 
income and expenditures for each financial year. 
These officials are to make recommendations to 
the board as to the budget to be based thereon, 
and the same must be presented at the first meet- 
ing of each financial year 
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Patek’s Egshelcote 


WASHABLE, 
FINISH OIL PAINT CONTAINING NO WHITE LEAD 


Egshelcoted Walls are Absolutely Washable, 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND COLOR SUGGESTIONS 


PATEK BROTHERS .«::::. MILWAUKEE 
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FREE TRIAL — A sufficient quantity to make a thoro test No. 9390 A—-Seed Specimens 
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of a series of six sets of seeds of 
and Grasses (2) for 
examination under a simple microscope. 


$0.35. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Apparatus for Science Laboratories 
412-420 ORLEANS STREET 


Teachers of 
Agriculture 


WILL FIND IN OUR 


Catalog X of 
Agricultural Apparatus 


descriptions of all the supplies neces- 
sary for the equipment of their 
laboratories, including apparatus 
for Soil Analy sis, Soil Fertility or 
Seed Culture, Tree Husbandry, An- 
imal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, 
Spraying, Farm Surveying, Farm 
Meteorology, ete. 


CHICAGO U.S. A. 








ST. IGNATIUS SCHOOL, CHICAGO * 





Father Johnson says: “Under varied 
weather conditions, ventilators have given 
great satisfaction.”’ 


640 W. LAKE ST. 





A BOON TO MANKIND 


The Packer-Rekcap System of Ventilation 


Here are a few recent specifications: 
High School 
Parochial School. . 


Public School........ Quincy, lils. 
Public School. ..... Swaledale, la. 
Public School......... Anthon, la. 
Public School......... Benton, la. 


High School... 


Why Not in That School of 
Yours ? 
No Charge. 


We Guarantee Efficiency and 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM Electric) 


Dla yt eas Osage, la. 
Hastings, Minn, 


.Menominee, Mich. 


Send for Data. 


Economy. 


CHICAGO 











Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


Let us send you a copy. 

















TWO NEW CATALOGS. 

Two catalogs which should be in the files of 
every school board office and of every high school 
are the Laboratory Equipment Catalog 516 and 
the Domestic Science Catalog 416 just issued by 
the Grand Rapids School Equipment Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Laboratory catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes fully, tables and desks for physics, biol- 
ogy and chemistry laboratories, fumed cabinets, 
lantern cabinets, notebook cases, storage and 
exhibition cases, miscellaneous fixtures, etc. 

The Domestic Science catalog includes stu- 
dents’ cooking desks, supply desks, corner sinks, 
storage and display cabinets, sewing desks, unit 





sewing cabinets, cutting tables, ironing boards, 
etc. 

Both catalogs give ample evidence of the ex- 
pert service which the Grand Rapids School 


has been rendering and is 
boards. Every one of the 
pieces illustrated in the present catalogs have 
been considerably modified from the original 
types from which they have been developed. In 
this the firm has had the advice and assistance 
of a large number of expert supervisors and of 
school architects of broad experience. 

Copies of each of the catalogs will be sent to 
readers of the JouRNAL upon request. 


A SWITCH FOR SAFETY. 


The Western Electric Company has just an- 
nounced the marketing of a new safety switch 


Equipment Company 
able to render school 


which is particularly suited to overcome the 
dangers and the faults of the common open 
switch. 


The “Square D” enclosed switch, as it is called, 
in two general types: 


is made the Pressed Steel 








type suited for lighting circuits, machine tools, 
and the Plunger or Cast type for especially 
severe service. 

The Pressed Steel switch is made for Commer- 
cial voltages from 125 to 600 volts, and in capaci- 
ties of 30 to 600 amperes. It is especially suited 
for use in school buildings where electric light 
is used for night schools and where electric 
power is used for manual training and other 
school shop activities. 

The “Square D” enclosed switch is of the 
quick “make” and “break” type and has a box 
that is fire, water and fume proof. The switch 
is so constructed that the cover cannot be re- 
moved when the switch is in the “on” position. 
Neither can the cover be closed after opening 
until the mechanism is brought to the off position. 

A special circular describing the “Square D” 
enclosed switches has been prepared and will be 
sent to school authorities on request. 


WILL GIVE EXPERT ADVICE. 
Motion picture films for schools and machines 


to project them have been ignored by producers 
and manufacturers largely because of their in- 











MR. E. E. 
Educational Department, 
New York, N. Y. 


DEHART, 


Manager, The Nicholas Power Co., 


ability to understand school needs. They have 
not understood school conditions and have not 
adapted themselves. 

The Nicholas Power Company of 90 Gold 
Street, New York City, has given particular at- 
tention to the problem of motion picture service 
for schools and Mr. Elwood Ernest DeHart, who 
has had charge of the Educational Department 
for the company, is offering special service and 
advice to schools this fall in the solution of 
school problems. 

School people who are interested in the intro- 
duction of the motion pictures fer school use or 
who are interested in the improvement of the 
service of the motion picture machines now in- 
stalled are requested to write to Mr. DeHart and 
place their problems squarely before him. 

During the past month, Mr. DeHart has sold 
Power Cameragraphs to the Passaic Board of 
Education, Passaic, N. J.; Hamilton High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Avondale School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and to the Board of Education, Norwood, 
Ohio. 


NEW VICTOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOG. 

A new Victor educational catalog entitled “A 
New Graded List of Victor Records for Children 
in Home and School” has just been issued by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
N. J. 

The catalog contains records of Child Songs 
for Teaching by Imitation, Stories, Fables and 
Folk Tales, Singing Games and Simple Folk- 
Dances for Nursery and Primary Grades, Instru- 
mental Music for the Primary Grades, Songs for 
Teaching, Stories and Poems, and Instrumental 
Selections for the Intermediate Grades, Folk and 
Familiar Songs, Part Songs and Choruses, In- 
strumental Selections, and Readings and Poems 
for the Grammar and Junior High Schools, Songs 
for the High and Normal School Grades, Duets 
and Trios, Choruses and Part Songs, Opera 
Study, Music History, Shakespeare Songs, Read- 
ings, String Instruments, and Classic Selections 
for High School Grade and Folk and Country 
Dances for Physical Education. 

Copies of this booklet will be sent to any 
reader of the Scoot Boarp Journat who Will 
address the Victor Talking Machine Company 4 
Camden, N. J 
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BUCKRAM BINDING FOR WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY. 

The G. & C. Merriam Company has recently 
issued a circular in which it suggests that 
school authorities specify “buff buckram” bind- 
ing for all Webster New International Diction- 
aries intended for school and library use. 

The buckram used in the New International 
is made according to the requirements of the 
United States Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, and has been recommended by the American 
Library Association. It is especially intended to 
withstand hard use and constant handling. It is 
buff in color, resembling closely the familiar 
sheep binding. It does not show marks of grimy 
little hands. 

The G. & C. Merriam Company will be pleased 
to send information on its buckram edition to 
anyone who may address its Springfield, Mass.., 
Office. 


SUMMER STUDY OF SHORTHAND. 

Every year sees an increasing number of 
teachers studying shorthand in the various sum- 
mer normal schools. The summer normal ses- 
sion of the Gregg School, Chicago, was this year 
attended by over one hundred and seventy teach- 
ers, representing 34 states. This was the largest 
attendance the Summer Normal has had. Among 
the teachers were over forty who had previously 
taught other systems. 

The University of California had an enrollment 
at the summer session of over two hundred and 
fifty teachers who were taking instruction in 
Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Large classes 
were also reported at Rochester Business College, 
Rochester, N. Y., at Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass., and at Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Nebraska City, Neb. The board has recom- 
mended that medical and surgical attention be 
given to children who suffer from physical de- 
fects. The recommendation was contained in a 
letter to the parents, urging that such action be 
taken before the opening of schools. The records 
of the schools show that more than 150 children 
have defects of one kind or another. 
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There is still time before the cold weather to put in that 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


Of Temperature Regulation and Humidity Control 


It will save you from 20—50°% of your coal bill each 
Isn’t that worth while? 
and teacher perfect conditions for mind development. 
Not only will they work and study better and think 
clearer, but they will enjoy the best of health. 


It gives both student 


with it. 


Springfield, Ill. The position of school dentist 
has been created, with a salary of $500 per year. 
A graduate dentist will be employed. 

Dallas, Tex. A system of medical inspection 
is planned for the schools during the coming 
year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A change in the organiza- 
tion of the medical department is planned. Five 
physicians and eight nurses working full time 
will replace the 33 school inspectors formerly 
appointed by the board of health. In the past, 
the inspectors worked three half days of each 
week. 

Kansas City, Mo. According to Dr. Thomas B. 
McCrum, chief dental examiner of the schools, 
inspections of teeth were made in 36 ward 
schools, or a total of 17,024 children, during the 
past year. Among these, the dentists found 
40,012 defective teeth, of which 21,507 were per- 
manent teeth and 26,505 were temporary. Ab- 
scesses were found in 2,214 cases and the teeth 
of 16,018 pupils needed cleaning. 

The examiners found that, of the 17,024 pupils, 
15,000 had never used a toothbrush. There were 
aiso about 5,801 pupils suffering from mal- 
ecclusion or deformity, preventing the teeth 
from meeting in perfect contact. Of the 48,012 
defective teeth, 13,698 were permanent and 
10,525 were filled. There were 1,006 children 
whose mouths were clean and whose teeth needed 
no attention. 

Alton, Ill. The board has employed a nurse to 
have charge of the health of the school children 
A set of rules will be prepared to cover the duties 
of the nurse. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has established 
open-air rooms in the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of the Dawes School. 

Gloucester, Mass. A dental clinic has been 
opened. 

Waukegan, Il. 
for the schools. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 5-7—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Mankato. Miss Kate Sparrows, Secy., 
Mankato. Probable attendance, 500. There will 
be an educational exhibit. 


A visiting nurse is planned 


School Boards have reached the conclusion that no | 
building is complete without the Johnson System, and | 
over 80% of the new buildings are being equipped 

| 


Have you our catalog? 


JOHNSON SERVICE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Oct. 11-13—Upper Peninsula Educational Asso 
ciation, Michigan, at Menominee. J. E. Lautner, 
Secy., Marquette. Probable attendance, 1,200. 

Oct. 12-14—Illinois Valley Section, Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, at Moline. W. R 
Foster, Secy., Ottawa. Probable attendance, 
1,500. There will be an educational exhibit. 

Oct. 13—Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso 
ciation at Worcester. Albert Robinson, Secy., 
Peabody. Probable attendance, 150. 

Oct. 13-14—Central Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Wausau. Wm. Milne, Pres., Merrill, 
Wis. Probable attendance, 500. 

Oct. 19—New Hampshire Teachers’ Association 
at Concord. Harriet S. Emmons, Secy., Concord 
Probable attendance, 1,250. 

Oct. 21—Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation at 
Cambridge. Ernest Makechnie, Secy., Somer- 
ville, Probable attendance, 125. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re 
search Club at La Porte. E. J. Llewelyn, Secy., 
Mt. Vernon. Probable attendance, 30. 

Oct. 25-28—-Washington Educational Associa 
tion at Spokane. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma 
Probable attendance, 4,000. 

Oct. 26-28—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Western Section, at Dixon. Lewis Ris 
ner, Pres., Belvidere. 

Oct. 26-28—East Tennessee Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Knoxville. D. S. Burleson, Secy., John 
son City, Tenn. Probable attendance, 1,000 

Oct. 2-6—Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America at Grand Rapids, Mich. H. § 
Braucher, Secy., New York City Probable at 
tendance, 700. 

Oct 25—Indiana Town and City Superintend 
ents’ Association at Indianapolis. C. E. Derby 
shire, Secy., Portland, Ind. 

Oct. 26—Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
at Indianapolis. J. B. Pearcy, Secy., Indianap 


olis. 
Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association at 
Portland. Glen W. Starkey, Secy., Augusta, Me 


Oct. 26-28—Northwestern Section 
Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Voight, Secy., Freeport. 
1,000. 


Northern 
Dixon. Ida 
Probable attendance, 
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By Eva March Tappan 


Book I 
Book Il 


The Farmer and His Friends. Book III 


Diggers in the Earth. 


ledge of the origin of common things. 


of the world’s work. Each illustrated. 


folk-lore of all nations. 
Ready in fall. 


nature. No. 247. Ready in fall. 





Fall Supplementary Reading 
INDUSTRIAL READERS 


For Reading in Grammar Grades 

Makers of Many Things. 
Book IV-——Travelers and Traveling. 
These books plan to give the child an elementary working know- 
Through unique and fascinat- 
ing stories of farming, mining, manufacturing, and transportation, 
the child is brought into an understanding of the fundamental forms 
Postpaid. 


FAIRY-TALE BEARS 


Edited by Clifton Johnson 


A collection of the best fairy stories about bears gathered from the 
Adapted for second and third grade reading. 


Riverside Literature Series 


THE BOYHOOD OF A NATURALIST. By John Muir 

The selections from the author’s Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth given in this book present an exceedingly interesting picture 
of life on a pioneer western farm as interpreted by the boy lover of 


45 cents. 


THE YEAR OUT-OF-DOORS. By Dallas Lore Sharp 
This book comprises the chapters on Things to See, to Do, and to 


Hear, from the Dallas Lore Sharp Nature Series. It furnishes a practi- 








Dr. Suzzalo says: 


Authority? 


Pacific Exposition. 














That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY— The Merriam Webster. 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
| people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 

seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International i 

answerer and contains just the information desired ? 


When questions 


is a universal question 


3: “Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.” 


} Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 

6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 





cal, inspiring guide to nature study the year round. No. DD. REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
Library Binding. 35 cents. Postpaid. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 





PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 








ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


tory Series. 





PHILADELPHIA Chicago 











FOR GENERATING PATRIOTISM 


there is nothing like a knowledge of the heroisms, ideals, 
ments on which a country is built anda knowledge of its songs so intimate 
that in moments of exaltation for one’s country they quiver on the lips, 
or burst forth in a glory of impassioned national devotion. 


These books tend to inspire such feelings: 
The Mace Histories. 
Patriotic and Folk Songs. 


in the Chicago Public Schools. 


Rand McNally & Company 


and achieve- 


Two Book Series. European-American His- 


Arranged by Special Teachers of Singing 


New York 











Language Work in Elementary Schools. 
By M. A. Leiper, 12mo. cloth, 333 pages, illus- 


trated. Price, $1.25. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


“Language Work in Elementary Schools” is a 
book for teachers. As it is the only work on 
treating “for the teacher’s benefit all the ap- 
proved forms of oral and written work for all 
the eighth grades,” it is unique. Grade teachers 
sometimes fail to realize what has been done in 
the preceding grade, what is to be done in the 
next grade, so time is lost by overlapping. This 
tendency may be corrected by a study of this 
book. 

Some of its noteworthy features are: 

1. The emphasis placed upon oral language 
work and the proper balance between it and 
written expression. 

2. The generous amount of span devoted to 
language work in rural schools. 
3. The three appendixes 
General bibliography 

work material. 

A careful selection of poems and memory gems 
for memorizing in all the grades. 

Several original and adapted dramatizations 
for performance in language classes, which may 
serve as models. 

A flexible book, good paper and type, make the 
book an agreeable one to handle. 

The Phonographic Amanuensis. 

By Jerome B. Howard. Cloth, 224 pages. 
$1. The Phonographic Institute Co., 
Ohio. 


which furnish: 
and sources of language 


Price, 
Cincinnati, 


Benn Pitman phonography has been justly 
popular in American high schools; first, because 
the system has proven its genuine superiority in 
actual business use and, secondly, because the 
textbooks in which it is expounded have been 
exceptionally strong from the pedagogical stand- 
point. 

The present book is a revision of the edition 
of 1911. The changes, while not radical, are im- 
portant and helpful. The chief improvement 
will be found in harmonizing the style with the 
Benn Pitman reporting style. This involves a 
few alterations in usage and some simplification 
in contractions, logograms, etc. A number of 
minor changes include revisions of paragraphs 
which teachers have found difficult, slight exten- 
sion of some exercises and improvement in the 
types of letters. Altogether the changes should 
appeal to teachers. Typographically the book is 
excellent, the outlines are well engraved and the 
typewritten transcripts are models for style. 

The author has certainly used to the fullest 
advantage his long association with Benn Pit- 
man, his broad experience in teaching shorthand 
and his unequaled historical library of 
phonography. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 

By Webster Wells and Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 
467 pages. Price, $1.30. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

These authors pay this just tribute to the 
Greek mind which has given us geometry: “This 
fine product of deductive thinking has come to 
us thru twenty-two centuries practically un- 
changed in essential content or form. The 
writer has more than once compared a recent 
textbook in this subject with the contents of a 
leather-bound, black-lettered copy of Euclid. The 
old book contained all and more than all there 
was in the recent book. 

In this revision of an earlier book, the authors 
have arranged their material to meet the needs 
and practice of the present. They offer: (1) 
Easy and practical points; (2) A minimum 
course, said to be of surpassing clearness and 


utility; (3) A maximum course, adequate to the 
most rigorous demands now made. 

The original exercises are numerous. They 
are not too difficult and have been carefully 
graded. Many of them would appear in Euclid 
as “theorems” or “propositions.” 

May pupils study, understand, and be deeply 
interested in this book, as it deals with the 
beautiful subject of measurement. 


Principles of Money and Banking. 

By Harold G. Moulton. 502 pages. Price, $3 
net postage. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Il. 

The author has fixed the scope of his book 
upon years of experience as an instructor in 
economics. It primarily constitutes a complete 
textbook on the subject but combines with it an 
abundance of carefully selected collateral read- 
ing. 

In doing so, the author has made a serviceable 
contribution to the study of banking and finance. 
A textbook dealing with the accepted principles 
governing finance cannot avail itself with the 
best thoughts of modern economists on the vari- 
ous phases of the subject and still hold itself 
within the limitations of a textbook. 

Collateral reading must necessarily be resorted 
to in order to amplify the study, and here the 
choice of books, the duplication of subject matter 
become bewildering to both instructor and 
student. 

Thus the author not only presents the accepted 
fundamentals, outlining the overground routine 
of banking as well as the underlying principles, 
but accompanies each branch or division of the 
study with the expressions of recognized experts 
who have given special thought and study to 
certain phases of the same and who have ex 
pressed themselves in the tersest and clearest 
manner. 

The dual plan has been consistently worked 
out and the book may be accepted by the experi 
enced banker as well as the college student as # 
treatment of an important subject and at the 
same time as one which affords a setting, in the 
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system well over the 4,000 mark. 


and Des Moines. 


one of the oldtime systems. 


pupils. 


New York Chicago 





TWO SCHOOLS A DAY 


On An Average, Adopted 
Gregg Shorthand Last Year, 


bringing the grand total of schools teaching the Gregg 


@ Many of these adoptions were in cities of the first class 

—as Los Angeles (14 out of 16 high schools), Oakland, 
The great high schools of Buffalo, 
Rochester, Lowell, Omaha, Kansas City, ,Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
Peoria teach nothing but Gregg, and Gregg is taught 
in one or more of the high schools of New York City, 
Boston, Providence and Indianapolis. Gregg Shorthand 
leads in cities of the first class as in the smaller cities, 


@ The significance of this preference lies in the fact that 
it is nation-wide. It indicates that commercial teachers 
everywhere have awakened to the superiority of Gregg 
Shorthand for every phase of stenographic work. 


q They know that young Gregg writers, without a day’s 
courtroom experience, have signally defeated seasoned 
reporters, setting new records for both speed and 
accuracy. They have studied the phenomenal im- 
provement in shorthand departments where Gregg 
Shorthand has supplanted another system. They have | 
tested it in their own classes, and have noted the uni- 
form superiority of Gregg students over those studying 

And when they have 

adopted it they have done so secure in the knowledge 

that they were acting for the best interests of their 


@ The greatly increased efficiency of the modern sten- 
ographer is due in great part to the spread of Gregg 
Shorthand. Send for our new booklet, The Progress 
of the Shorthand Reform. Address Desk S. J. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Bureau; 


aggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 


San Francisco Atlanta 








The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 
By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 


CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Pfofessor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 
groups adopted by the United States Census 


The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
industrial and commercial life; 


Their superb new maps; 

| Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
most stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Book $1.24 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











light of more recent legislation and law inter- 
pretation, designed to widen the vision and 
information of those concerned in the subject. 
City Arithmetics. 

3A-5B inclusive. By William A. Boylan and 
Floyd R. Smith. Price, 44 cents a copy. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Each of these books provides material for one- 
half a school year. A district superintendent 
and a principal of a public school in New York 
City have tried to arrange work that may in- 
crease the power of pupils to use a textbook to 
advantage and may help them to become more 
accurate in the ordinary calculations of ordinary 
business. It is a stock complaint in the business 
world that boys and girls just out of school do 
hot spell accurately, do not write decently good 
English, do not use the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic rapidly and accurately. A severe 
indictment. 

Salient features in this series are gradual but 
logical advance, persistent drill in oral and writ- 
ten work, exercises fitted for profitable seat- 
work, frequent reviews, good diagrams, drill in 
short methods, groups of related problems in the 
fifth year. 

Thru the right use of these books, it would 
seem that effective study habits might be gained 
—the best result school training can give. 


Economy in Secondary Education. 

By William F. Russell. 74 pages. Price, 35 
cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

The breadth and dignity of economy are bet- 
ter and better understood. This word expresses 
the central idea in the title of this able mono- 
graph, “a sample of discriminating judgment in 
estimating foreign and domestic practice in 
terms of relative worth.” 

It is shown that German pupils have a school 
year of 240 days. Their school day is also 
longer. Two points of gain in time. A study 
of returns shows that only the brightest German 
boys graduate at eighteen; others either take 
& longer time or drop out by the way. Still it is 
Conceded that German school economy consists 
in more and better work done in a longer time. 
An important concession. It is also conceded 





that German teachers are very well trained and 
that in their teaching the end in view is con- 
stantly kept in mind. Another important con- 
cession. 

It is urged that school economy in the United 
States faces a double problem: (1) To save 
loss of time, how may the elementary schools 
and the high schools be more closely connected? 
(2) How may more adequate provision be made 
for the great group which is forced to drop out 
of school? Some sensible suggestions are made 
about seetions of relatively complete work for 
the advantage of this large group. Our school 
programs should be democratic and take into 
account other pupils than those who graduate. 
Subjects taught should be of “use,” meaning 
“anything which will contribute to the earning 
of a living, the prolongation of life, the perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship, moral and 
religious uprightness, and the proper spending 
of the leisure period.” 


Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village”’—“The Travel- 
ler”’—Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” 

Edited with introduction and notes by Louise 
Pound. 86 pages. Price, 25 cents. Ginn and 
Cempany, Boston. 

Many who have long known and loved exqui- 
site passages in “The Deserted Village” do not 
know a line of “The Traveler.” Are we too 
easily content with selections and extracts? For 
purposes of comparison and contrast the editor 
has added Chaucer’s sketch of the poor parson 
and Dryden’s “Character of a Good Parson.” 

Striking features in the industrial and literary 
conditions of the eighteenth century form a back- 
ground for a personal sketch of the versatile, 
extravagant, but thoroly likeable Goldsmith. 
Fine distinctions and fine sympathy mark the 
analysis of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” The cross-references in the notes should 
cultivate a habit of critical reading. 


Peter Pan. 

Retold from Sir James M. Barrie’s famous 
play. Edited by Frederick Orville Perkins with 
16 illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 73 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 





The imagination of a child is fettered by 
neither the probable nor the possible. A few 
men have never lost the power of creating a 
fairyland. That is why Maurice Maeterlinck 
could give us “Peter Pan.” How did he do it? 
Ah! therein lies a mystery. “Peter Pan” has 
been skillfully edited and arranged; the sixteen 
illustrations are all the better for being 
grotesque and half-terrifying. 

The Principles of Plant Culture. 

By E. 8. Goff, J. G. Moore and L. R. Jones. 
295 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
_. Be 

Notwithstanding the oft-quoted opinion of 
Shakespeare, the good that men do is often not 
“interred with their bones,” but lives and does 
beneficient work. The history of “Principles of 
Plant Culture” sustains this opinion. First pub- 
lished in 1897, under the hands of the author and 
later of his associates this book has had seven 
editions and has undergone thoro partial revi- 
sions. The author died in 1902, just as he was 
fitted to do even finer work than he had already 
done. It was left for two men, now connected 
with the University of Wisconsin, to give this 
book its present form, in which they have tried 
to retain the method and spirit of the original 
author. 

Tho specially designed for students who have 
had little or no previous instruction in botany, 
many, outside of university class or experiment 
rooms, will find the contents of this book most 
helpful. The owner of a strawberry bed, or a 
row of raspberry bushes, of a few fruit trees, of 
a rose plot, will find something to the point on 
transplanting, root and head pruning, spraying, 
fertilizing, propagating by cuttings. However, 
a book dealing with principles is something more 
than a mere handbook of directions. The germi- 
neting seed, the plantlet, the growing plant, the 
laboratory work done in leaves, buds, flowers; 
the development of fruit and seed; the rest 
period; form, under favorable conditions, the 
round of plant life. But conditions are often un- 
favorable. Too cold or too warm temperature; 
too much or too little water, excessive or insuffi- 
cient light, wind, food, animal or vegetable para- 
sites; weeds, often retard or defeat growth. 

Reasons for the effect of these conditions are 































Some School Books You Should Know 


for the Grades 


Easy Road to Reading Readers 
Miller-Kinkead Language and Grammar 
Modern Arithmetics 
Austin’s Domestic Science 
The Powers Spellers 

All of the above books are comparatively new. Their 


growth in popularity has been amazing. If you have a place 
for any of them in your school, let us hear from you. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 131 E. 23d St., New York 


ec Announcement 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS TAKE PLEASURE 
IN ANNOUNCING THAT DURING THE 
YEAR 1916-1917 ONLY THE ISAAC PIT- 
MAN SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND WILL BE 
TAUGHT IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Send for a copy of ‘“‘WHY” and particulars of a 
free corresponding course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Publishers of “‘ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 85c; Style Book of Bus- 
iness English,” 85c; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 

















Delphi 
Wagon 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 


Wagons 
DELPHI, IND. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


The facts of Physiology and Hygiene presented in narra- 
tive form. 40 pages 30x40 inches. 


Accurate Engravings. Handsomely Lithographed in 
colors. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
4430 Market St Philadelphia 


























TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


For the Physical Development of Children 


Individuality Encourages Responsibility 











Both are important factors in the student’s future and reflect Ww : 
his early training. Encourage them by providing ,your school,with e carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children 
HERGERS CTEEL JockeRS play but give them the right kind of an apparatus and 
Sih zt FE 2 thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- 
? tus is durable, strong and safe. 
so each student may have a separate locker for his clothing, lunch, Now used in many of the largest 
books, umbrella, ete. This promotes system, orderliness, content- = 
ment and sanitation ; we, parks and school playgrounds in 
Berger's Steel Lockers are fire-rosisting; attractive; withstand ‘a the country. We guarantee every 
lifetime of hard usage; require small floor space; flexible in arrange- i 
ment; and reasonable in cost. Send for folder Y. A. § piece of Playground Apparatus 


we make. Write today for our 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio new catalog on Playground Ap- 
Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago paratus. 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Sap Francisco 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U. 8. A. 


W.S. TOTHILL Céstadiisnes 1875, 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 


Export Dept.: 

















always stated, thus developing this subject as a 
science; an appendix contains a syllabus for 
laboratory work, offering means for applying 
this science as an art. 


Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation. 

Gulick Hygiene Series. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. 367 pages. Price, 65 cents. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

The scope of this second book of the two-book 
Gulick course is indicated by its title, “Physi- 
ology, Hygiene and Sanitation.” Physiological 
facts are not made an end, but are used to show 
the bearing these facts have upon health. Thus 


Capital comments are made upon encyclopae- 
dias and other books of reference. Thus the old 
Appleton American Encyclopaedia is called “a 
mine of information as to literary, historical, 
and biographical matter up to the date of its 
publication and a model of good English.” 

A truer classification could hardly be made. 
By far the largest section is etymological whose 
aim is to help correct spelling and a finer use 
of words. Accurate punctuation is ranked as 
vital, not negligible. 


The Legacy of the Expositon, San Francisco, 
1915. 


not only the experience of many years but have 
added the experience of several other teachers. 
The experiments are therefore well tested. A 
large number of recipes is added to each chapter 
and score cards are printed to give students 4 
definite form for judging the finished product 
A final chapter includes a considerable number 
of recipes for institutional cooks. 


The Metal Trades. 

By R. R. Lutz. 130 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, O. 


Effective education for the metal trades is 


t 
prominence is given to balanced menus, pure Prepared by James A. Barr and Joseph M. ~~ ha Maa wae : : , ‘ 
food laws; auto-intoxication, how brought about Cumming, and edited by Oscar H. Fernbach, of chant tena pow age eA cage lat eA pen cial : 
and how avoided; the relation of alcohol to the Exposition Staff, under the personal direc- j,n4 gehool Survey amply demonstrates. The 
taxes, crime, and poverty. The impersonal tion of Charles C. Moore. 188 pages. Panama- jp ooK. shows that more hon 70,000 wage earners : 
handling of the effect of alcohol upon the human Pacific International Exposition Company, San ,,, engaged in the metal trades in Clevelanill : 
system marks the modern scientific attitude on Francisco. in fact, that these constitute the city’s largest ’ 
this subject. In the chapter on sanitation, con- This book contains over six hundred letters industry The great majority of io men are | 
trasts drawn between country conditions and received from men and women of national and jn yachine-tool operators and only one-fourth of 
city surroundings, the solution of sanitary prob- international importance, who have written in ipo total number are skilled mechanics fit for : 


lems for the congested city and the scattered 
country community is still another important 
topic approached from a present-day point of 
view. 

Side-headings, a series of questions in each 
chapter, many illustrations are helpful features, 
tho apt allusions, and a charming style add in- 
terest and force to every paragraph. 


Good English in Good Form. 

By Dora Knowlton Ranous, with an intro- 
duction by Rossiter Johnson. 248 pages. Price, 
$1 net. Sturgis & Walton Company, New York. 

An unusually compact and complete handbook. 
It is small enough to be kept on one’s writing 
table and its use will save one from many a 
blunder. . 


expression of their interpretation of the lessons 
which the Panama-Pacific Exposition has incul- 
cated. The letters are printed in alphabetical 
order of their respective authors. 


A Laboratory Manual of Foods and Cookery. 

By Emma B. Matteson and Ethel M. Newlands. 
Cloth. 325 pages. Price, $1.50. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

This manual is intended for advanced students 
of cookery who are preparing to teach the sub- 
ject or who intend to become professional chefs 
or dieticians. 

It is arranged topically according to the usual 
classification of food materials and considers 
each kind of food chemically, bacteriologically 
and biologically. The authors have employed 





all-around work. The wages of skilled mechan- 
ics are 35 cents per hour, which is the lowest 
paid in any of the city’s skilled industries. Still 
lower wages are paid to the semi-skilled or uD 
skilled operators of a single class of machines. 
The present system of apprentice reaches only 4 
very small fraction of the men employed and 
some outside means must be found to train the 
boys who enter the trade. 


Conditions and needs are summarized as fol- 
lows: “As a rule, little is provided beyond the 
opportunity to learn thru experience and observa 
tion. Specialization and the piece-work system 
leave the workmen but little time to devote t0 
direct instruction of apprentices, and such it 
struction as is given usually aims to teach the 
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And Knowledge is the Result 


The motion picture is the most effective of all educational mediums. 
instantly perceives what would otherwise require hours of laborious mental application 
Faultless projection of the pictorial subjects is most essential to successful 


Our Catalog A is of interest. 


EYE SEES 
MIND ACTS 


PERFECT PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, 
Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; 


BRAIN RECORDS 


Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High 
School, New Orleans, and many others. 


Mailed on request 


Nicholas Power Company ‘ 


\ Ninety Gold Street, New York City 
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boy how to perform a specific operation required 
for the job in hand, rather than to give him a 
broad understanding of trade processes. He 
learns the “how,” but not the “why” of it. Under 
modern shop conditions the apprentice is taught 
a good deal about doing things, but very little 
about understanding them, chiefly because the 
head work of the industry is more and more 
centralized in the office and drafting rooms, 
leaving the hand workers in the shop only the 
task of carrying out simple, predigested instruc- 
tions.” 

Industrial training is not only demanded by 
working conditions but is also restricted by the 
age at which boys go to work in the metal 
trades. Less than half go beyond the seventh 
grade and only eight per cent go to high school 
at all. Practically none graduate. On the other 
hand, industry doesn’t want the boy until he 
Is 16 

The survey suggests four forms of education 
for the metal trades: 

1. Industrial course in the junior high school 
to give boys who intend to enter the industry 
shop mathematics, mechanical drawing, the prin- 
ciples of industrial physics and practice in the 
use of the chief tools of the trade. Such a 
course should give boys mathematical and 
mechanical intelligence and some knowledge of 
the economic and industrial conditions. 

2. A two-year vocational school for boys be- 
tween 14 and 16 who have left the regular 


Schools and who want practical training. The 
general purpose of the school should be similar 
to the course outlined for the junior high school. 

3. Trade extension schools for boys who are 
apprentices, These should be continuation 


Schools in which the boys may spend a half day 
each week. 

4. Evening schools for adults. These should 
have a broad curriculum and should offer both 
short unit courses and special technical courses. 

The report makes many suggestions for im- 
Proving conditions in the elementary and tech- 
hical high schools. It may be summarized in 
two general thoughts: First, boys who enter 
the industry should be equipped with the funda- 
mental sciences of the industry and with a gen- 
tral knowledge of operations and economic con- 





ditions. Second, the worker in the industry 
should be given an opportunity to “add another 
string to his bow” so that he may do several 
kinds of work. 


The Story of Young Abraham Lincoln. 

By Wayne Whipple. 12mo, cloth, 226 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Good anecdotes are always interesting, often 
inspiring. This author has drawn a portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln almost entirely thru anecdotes. 
His unusual strength of mind and body, his rare 
honesty, his tenderness towards any one or any- 
thing in trouble, his genuine reverence for God 
and God’s word, his steady faithfulness to his 
family and friends, to his principles, and to his 
country, all come out in this way. 

As this book is for the young, it is largely 
the story of Lincoln’s boyhood and early man- 
hood. The political issues of that time of storm 
and stress are not mentioned. What is said of 
him as president is almost like a postscript, but 
it shows that he was, if possible, more tender, 
more patient, more full of charity than in his 
earlier years. 

It is well for the young to read of this great 
inan of whom Emerson wrote: “He is the true 
history of the American people in his time. 
Step by step he walked before them; slow with 
their slowness, quickening his march by theirs; 
the true representative of this continent.” 


Brief Course in Algebra. 

By Raymond E. Manchester, 198 pages. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

As might be inferred from the title, this text- 
book is small. Still it is comprehensive. Of the 
relationship existing between algebra and arith- 
metic it is said that algebra is an enlarged and 
continued course in arithmetic, that this enlarge- 
ment consists: (1) in the use of letters of the 
alphabet; (2) in the use of signs; (3) in the 
use of equations. Beginning with the elementary 
uses of letters and signs, the order of develop- 
ment is the one in general use. The fair pro- 
pertion of space allowed to work upon roots and 
quadratic equations shows the comprehensiveness 
of this book. Some work with graphs is an up- 
to-date feature. 


C. W. 


To ordinary students, a valuable result, per 
haps the most valuable result gained from the 
study of algebra, is the power of thinking in 
symbols. This power can be transferred to 
words. In one sense most words are symbols. 
In a special sense many words stand for whole 
trains of reasoning, grave conclusions, impor- 
tant policies and are really symbols. Even a 
brief course in algebra should be an introduc- 
tion to an intelligent use of such words. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF VALUE. 


Proceedings of the 20th annual meeting, 
National Fire Protection Association. Paper, 
303 pages. Price, one dollar. Contains a valu- 


able discussion of safeguarding schoolhouses 
against fire and includes papers on the subject 
by C. B. J. Snyder, Wm. B. Ittner and S. A. 
Challman. 

Annual School Reports. Bulletin No. 20 (1916), 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, Boston. 
This document contains the result of a study of 
the school reports of 47 Massachusetts towns and 
cities and makes definite recommendations for 
uniformity, minimum standards and desirable 
features in school reports. The document de- 
serves the careful study of all superintendents. 

Sanitary Schoolrooms, Specifications for. Bul- 
letin Illinois State Dept., Springfield. A compre- 
hensive statement of the minimum standards of 
construction, plan, ventilation and equipment de- 
manded by the Illinois State Department of 
Education in standard rural schools. It takes 
rather an advanced position in the requirements 
for lighting and seating. 

Safety First for Vocational Schools. Division 
of Agricultural and Industrial Education. Pre- 
pared by Lewis A. Wilson. Bulletin 621, August, 
1916. Published by the University of the state 
of New York, Albany. The bulletin has been 
prepared to help school boards and vocational 
teachers safeguard the vocational schools, and to 
furnish suggestive material for safety first 
courses in day and evening vocational schools. 
The material selected is of special value to 
schoolmen and has proven in use to be practical 
and effective. The pamphlet discusses vocational 
echool accidents, safety precautions for school 
boards, safety suggestions for vocational teach- 
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To School Boards- 


WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 





—now in use all over the U. 


harm or trouble. 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


fications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 


UR engineering and plan department 
has helpful advice for you on school 
yard and gymnasium equipment. 


FERAL ELL SI 


is the latest and most modern in every 


respect. We furnish all the standard 
combinations with many new features. Slides 
merry-go-rounds — horses — bucks — swings — 
basket-ball outfits and other new devices. 


Every piece of Fun-Ful apparatus absolutely guaranteed. 
Let us send you big catalog, postpaid, today. Write 


Hill Standard Mfg. Co. 


Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated =pertpe t in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 




















1216 Fun-Ful Ave. 
Anderson, Ind. 





904 W. Lake Street 


a THE NORTON 
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THE NORTON DOOR CHECK COMPANY 


Insures Safety 
in Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, :2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the saie way 
to close a door. 


Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 


This is a new Check, partic- 
ularly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all _ 
way at any speed required, 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 





tains Waste More Water than is consumed. 
With the Ingberg Fountains Waste is Eliminated. 
Especially Adapted for attachment to Any Water Cooler. 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY, mA\viutie: spa 


“In the Health of 
the People lies the 
Strength of a Na- 
tion.”” The Health 
of the People requires 
Perfect Sanitation. 


All Bubble Fountains 
are law proof, some 
are Germ Proof. Ing- 
berg Fountains are 
Both. 


Most Bubble Foun- 











SAGINAW, MICH. 








ers, fire drills, rules for safeguarding machinery, 
safeguarding the electrical shop, rules for resus- 
citation from electrical shocks, safety precau- 
tions in various lines of work, infections and 
their prevention, first aid outfits, trespassing on 
railroad property, and safety on the street. 

Alabama's Public School System. A compara- 
tive study. Bulletin No. 55. Issued by the 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala. In 
1915 the legislature of Alabama authorized the 
submission of an amendment to the constitution 
permitting local taxation for the schools. The 
Education Department, therefore, made a study 
of current conditions and practices. The find- 
ings of the Department set forth in convenient 
form the educational status of the state as com- 
pared with other states, and the relative educa- 
tional conditions that prevail in the counties of 
Alabama. The topics discussed include How 
Alabama Stands, Tests of Efficiency, Length of 
School Term and Completion of the Course of 
Study, Annual Expenditures, Salaries of Teach- 
ers and Other Wage Earners, Number of Pupils 
Per Teacher for Success in Teaching, Grade of 
Certificates and Qualifications of Teacher, The 
School Plant in Good Schools, Educational Oppor- 
tunity and Literacy. There are a number of 
graphs and matter descriptive of educational 
conditions. 

Report of the State Superintendent of the 
Schools of Maine, for the year ending June, 1915. 
Prepared by Payson Smith, State Supt. The 
report is divided into two sections, common 
schools and secondary schools. The first section 
discusses number and registration of pupils, at- 
tendance and length of year, the teaching force, 
schools and school buildings, financial support, 
and schools in unorganized townships. The 
second section discusses the general survey, 
courses of study, training in citizenship, school 
library work and industrial education, school 
activities, the work of the state normals, a com- 
parative summary, summer schools for teachers, 
and teachers’ institutes and conventions. There 
is also an extensive appendix. 

First Annual Report of the City Schools of 
Globe, Ariz., for the year 1915-16. W. P. Bland, 


Supt. of Schools. The pamphlet discusses the 
organization and equipment of the school plant, 
the achievement of pupils, and courses of study. 
There are numerous tables showing the character 
of the student and patron population, the age 
and grade distribution, withdrawals, non-promo- 
tions, information on teachers, the results of 
spelling tests and cost of instruction. 

School Credit for Home Practice in Agricul- 
ture. By F. E. Heald. Bulletin 385, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The pamphlet 
aims to assist the rural teacher in her part of 
the problem of administration of the rural 
schools, and to discuss the basis of such credit 
for the benefit of school officials who may desire 
to install such a plan. Several farm-manage- 
ment studies are utilized to assist both the teach- 
er and the officials. The pamphlet discusses 
methods for the teacher’s use, essentials of co- 
operation, credit for home practicums, school 
administration basis of credit, farm management 
basis of school credit, projects with animals, 
supplementary tables of labor requirements and 
selected club records of boys’ and girls’ work. 

The Swiss Army System. By Capt. Remy 
Faesch. Paper, 24 pages. Price, 25 cents. A 
brief description of the Swiss system of military 
training, by a retired officer of the Swiss army. 
It is of interest at this time as an argument for 
general military training as opposed to optional 
drill in high schools. 

Free Municipal GClinics for School Children. A 
review of the work of the nose and throat clinics 
for school children conducted by the New York 
Department of Health. Prepared by J. H. Berk- 
owitz, special investigator for the Bureau of Wel- 
fare. The pamphlet shows that the first clinic 
for the treatment of needy children was opened 
in 1912. In June, five clinics were being operated 
in various sections of Greater New York. The 
Bureau of Welfare of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
made a special study of the clinical activities. 
As a result, it is noted that of 1,720 clinic cases 
treated and operated, only 1,677 contained data 
for compilation and tabulation. It was found 
that 95.7 per cent referred to the clinic were in 


need of treatment; that 94.1 per cent required 
operations; that nearly half of the number of 
children come from within one mile of the clinic 
and 82.7 from within one and two miles; the 
need for followup work is indicated by the fact 
that 20 per cent of the children registered for 
operations fail to receive them, while less than 
ten per cent of operative cases were re-examined. 

The report discusses the work of the clinics 
in reducing prevalent defects, and gives a sta 
tistical analysis and conclusions as a result of 4 
study of 1,677 case histories in the clinics, touch- 
ing upon post operative and prophylactic care. 
The conclusions reached by the report are: That 
thousands of pupils are relieved of serious de 
fects causing lowered vitality. and backward: 
ness; that the clinic supplies a long felt want in 
sections where hospital facilities are lacking; 
children of needy parents are given treatment 
and care beyond their financial means and which 
would probably not have been obtained at any 
of the dispensaries. The children’s clinics have 
resulted in the improvement of the health of 
these children and have furnished a strong aid 
for medical inspection. 

Five years of Educational Progress in West 
Virginia, 1910-1915. By M. P. Shawkey, State 
Superintendent, Charleston. The pamphlet is 4 
look forward into the future and, at the same 
time, furnishes a basis for just pride in obst@ 
cles overcome in the past. The five-year period 
represents the high school renaissance and list 
the several improvements which have made this 
period stand out distinctly. 

The pamphlet shows, by means of graphs, the 
daily attendance, school expenditures, value of 
school property, school libraries, number of dis- 
trict supervisors, school wages, teachers’ salar 
ies, high school enrollment, number of high 
school graduates, and per capita cost for a five 
year period. 

The pamphlet discusses the progressive school 
laws of the state, rural school improvements and 
gives the record of achievement in high schools 
and normal schools. 
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At the National Education Association Convention on 
S (Recently held in New York) 
ed Ea Pe mine pean was ~ of ott nea wie 
pt- Machine allowed to operate in the Commercial Exhibits, - ° e 
rs. wou our Booth was the center of continuous interest to By the greatest firm 1n the Motion Picture Industry has 
ay all visitors. 


It was the only Motion Picture Machine recognized 
by the Association with their official invitation to be 
N used in illlustrating their discussion of —EDUCATION 


produced the Pathescope—a marvelously simple and per- 
fectly safe Motion Picture Machine, using a special, nar- 
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ed. row-width, Non-Inflammable Film, which is less than 
tic | Film is always half as expensive in first cost or ex- 
ot —_—=— egal” change rental as ordinary film. 

|, a Reel of film eee 

per (neneitemmented = Approved by the Underwriters’ Labor- 
the atories. No fire risk. No insurance 
oe Powe, af restrictions. No fire-proof booth, li- 
Y justable lens censed operator or special wiring re- 
? quired. 

— The Pathescope Film Exchanges al- 


ready established in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 







































































of ee |! ) ! = ¥ ; Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, 
he crank handle (PT eyamresags } a | theese! theostat, Seattle, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Min- 
et manag and direct neapolis, Pittsburg and San Francisco 
a (others pending), contain the finest as- 
Rewind reel sortment of Educational (and other) 
ins Films ever offered for school use. 
me . 
- Send stamp for Booklet, ‘‘Education 
are Make connection by Visualization’’ (Fourth Edition), 
h ith : ‘ve er ° 
electric light socket containing full description of instru- 
un- ment and list of Educational Films to 
“POPULAR” MODEL PATHESCOPE 
Price complete with wiring, carrying-case and 4!14x6 ft. screen, $175.00. Th P h ( f A ° | 
oe With 6x8 ft. screen, $5.00 extra. e Fathescope Lo. of America, Inc. 
ner. an be used 110-120 volt electric lamp socket, either al ti direct $35.00 st batt , , 
EET Can be usttnere are over one hundred Pathescopes in use in the Public Schools of New York City alone.) - Suite 183, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ee THE STORE KEEPER—A FACTORIN AD- buttons, pins, thimbles, needles, thread, trim- Supplies for the kindergartens are also put in 
roe of MINISTRATION. ming, and various other articles listed under stock and distributed thru requisitions. 
_ (Continued from Page 23) —— ” . a 
» clinic ; ego d aaa miscellaneous. a » smaller citias 
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red for their protection from dust and other elements. ij f hat Winget. a Real - f chi ~ way. In very few of them is the work extended 
ss than Economy of space will ever be in his mind. - " arg? ee ey ON oui below the high schools. Kindergartens are rare; 
umined. ie dusttenta canlen 6 board’s lers closet,” and “kitchen cupboard. In these the hence few supplies adapted to these activities 
imal [The duplicate copies of the board’s orders, list of articles is so extensive that a housekeeper 
ee which are filed with him, afford him definite in- ° ein 52 ~~ . ko ee are needed, and when purchased are usually sent 
a sta : ; : of the old school would become lost in the laby- Sagar eyes 1 th eter Sawer 
ult of a formation concerning the character of supplies rinth of names, the greater portion of which ie direct to the schools, and the transaction closed. 
ch- = te - om ‘ and ba. + si « ’ . « - “Ss ; ° .” = ‘ veil 
. toe he is t receive, and thru such notice he is given to be found only in the cupboards of the wealth- Shop mater als,” for the repair department 
That an opportunity to arrange for the space that toes of heunetshann constitute an important bulk of store room sup- 
e : s ‘ 3 , 
will | essary him to properly care for ' , slies » larger systems 
ous de e necessary for a ¥! a . All of these supplies are purchased by the big plies in the larger systems. 
ckward- the goods. If any of his facilities for handling , ' : 
wel Ant ics tae tee wlll howe ecenle theme school board, and handled thru the store room. It will be found that many supplies used in 
acking; in ohi h ep ser ne tnd with hi Sr Jott ent9 In addition to these, a well stocked department the special departments of the high schools may 
eatment thgparepbes Mecen- so: : . ° of manual training supplies and equipment is be purchased in bulk, and distributed thru the 
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: , $, sto oo! oO better advantage, an F 
at any improvements as may be necessary are made. to eo SEE : rob > Ocoee = ld} . ; } me . 
— > 2 e cono 4 f foul > possibie V ‘re 0 
es have Therefore the store keeper becomes charge- oils, etc., are listed. economy than wou e] e where goods are 
valth . able with the proper housing and handling of the : . 
ong © beard’s supplies. If he has made the proper | REQUISITION FOR SUPPLIES —- 
in West recommendations at the proper time, concerning BOARD OF EDUCATION — City Schools | 
" State the needs of his department, and the facilities i 
let is 3 still are lacking, he is relieved of responsibility, Te THE SECRETARY | ’ 
he same except in so far as it may be within his power to Please furnish the following supplies for use st Schox | 
n obsta overcome these difficulties in the regular prose- Persp BAe —————— : —___1— = 
r period cution of his duties. 5 i Fs ORDER ARTICLES BY UNITS AS DESIGNATED pec nara mabe ment a Fae 
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r of dis “schoolroom,” and “janitors” supplies. Under 12 
> —_- the list of “Bolt Goods,” in the supplies for the | Remarks 
~ a five household arts, one finds such materials as bur- ~ os ee 
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One also notes yarns, tape, ribbons, patterns, 











Requisition Form used in the Memphis schools 
and one for the Principal’s file. 


Three copies are made, one for the Storekeeper; one for the Secretary |) 














The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 















Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











**Chalk 
sasn 
tells you 





CRAYONS. 
Write for a copy and also for free 
samples of the crayons. : : : 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 
all kind of blackboards. : 


W.AROWLES 


all about manuFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHoot FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 








Educational Authorities. 


of School Boards. 





“THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 
Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 





“THE BESSEMER” 
Stationary Desk 








purchased upon individual requisitions and sent 
direct to schools. 

There is no reason why standard goods that 
are used in the departments of the 
schools from year to year should not be pur- 
chased in quantities large enough to permit of a 
material saving in cost, and be handled thru 
the store room. This is particularly true in 
cases where supplies, in addition to being used 
in the special departments, are used generally 
thruout the grades, or even confined to the 
seventh and eighth grades. 


special 


Keeping the Stock Records. 

In the smaller systems the problem of store 
room distribution and accounting is a simple 
one. 

With respect to “Stock Records,” 
ods are in vogue for keeping these. 
the records should be so kept that definite in- 
formation concerning the stock can be had at 
any time. Administrative officers of the board 
are the ones who need such information, and it 
is here that the store keeper has an opportunity 


various meth- 
In all cases 







GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine 


Price $275.00 and up, according to size, 






Absolutely safe, 





supplies a standard, uniform, non-p 
COOKING 
HEATING 


for GAS LIGHTING 


Especially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 


Insure a Gas Saving of 25 to 50% 
Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric). 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


Tirrill Cooking and Testing 193.¢ Park Ave. (Est. 1864) NEW YORK CITY 


Stove or Heating Burner. 








“Perpetual inventories,” 


tior 


accurately 
chased, 
hand. 


“unit” 


partment. 


compare with 


1 


in store room 
kept 
received, 


“ 


counting period. 


These stock records are kept either in spe- 
or on cards of suitab'e size. 
When goods are received, the invoices are sepa- 
rated into whatever 
and charged against the stock records. 


cially ruled ledgers, 


tail 


l, 


ecst is also stated. 
in hand. 


When the current requisitions of the princi- 
and the goods taken out of 


accounting. 


cost” 


Quantity and price go hand 


pals have been filled, 


stock, the business is totaled and credited on the 


would 


s} 


shipped and the balance on 
This balance when multiplied by 
cost would represent the “cost balance,” 
as shown on the records in the accounting de- 
The sum of all the 
would represent the store room inventory. 
a record would be an attempt to have 
on any given date, 
ticularly at the close of the school term, 


“stock units” 


rds have been kept in the 
the stock records will be 
furnished from that source the total amount of 
the requisitions in dollars and cents. Original 
stock less requisitions will represent “inventory.” 
Original price less credits for goods delivered 
will represent “cost.” These must at all times 
reconcile with the actual stock on the shelves, 
if the records are to serve the purpose for which 
they are theoretically intended, that is, to check 
the movement of the stock, to prevent waste, and 
tc aid administration generally. 


balance. As cost rec 
accounting department, 


is the mooted ques- 
Such a record 


iow quantities pur- 


the 


“stock items,” 
Such 
“stock” 

and par- 

or ac- 

In some classes of supplies this may be done; 
but in the school business, taking the materials 
used in the industrial work in the grades, for 
instance, it will be found very difficult to main- 
tain unit as much of the material is 
purchased in bulk, and later manufactured into 

a varied number of units, so that it would be 

exceedingly difficult to record 
whereby stock balances could be compared with 

as shown on the records in the 

Every school board ac- 


they may con- 


The 


records, 


maintain any 


cost balances 
accounting department. 






















































































tu make his usefulness felt. stock records. There will then exist a “stock” countant is familiar with these difficulties. 
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MEMPHIS SCHOOL-STORE KEEPER 
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A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes"from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 


‘BAYLESS 
SCHOOL 
PASTE 


12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 
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seconds 


insurance premium. 











AVE life and liability i 
S Adjustable window platforms used 
while washing window, painting 
frames or reglazing. 
window in 25 seconds, removed 
will not mar casings or sills 
will last forever and cost less than one 


=Write for circular 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS C0. 


Main Office, 523 Prairie Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





IT AS You NEED! 
insurance 





Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten use. 
price to school boards. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


90-92 WEST BROADWAY 


Make Your Own 


Ideal for 
Special 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 








Applied to any 
in 10 











Perpetual inventories, however, may be kept 
for certain classes of supplies, as 
textbooks, or other supplies that do not change 
in form during the process of handling. Other- 
wise it is not advisable to attempt the detailed 
records, for the following reasons: 

1. In case of a discrepancy between book in- 
and actual stock, means to locate the 
such difference, and to determine 
whether goods were stolen, lost, damaged and 
or otherwise disposed of. 


successfully 


ventory 
ceuse of 


thrown away, 
2. If such records are kept, it is absolutely 
essential that they be kept up to the minute; 
that no bill for goods received and no requisi- 
tion for goods delivered be missed in posting. 
If any discrepancy is found in this account, it 
is necessary to check over the entire proposi- 
tion in order to locate the cause of the error. 
3. In very many supplies the unit cost ends 
in a fraction of a cent, which is a cause of small 
differences in inventories; changes in price of 
goods purchased also will cause confusion un- 
less great care is taken to dispose entirely of 


the first quantity at its unit cost, before the 
price is changed on the second lot. 


4. The better plan, and a far more effective 
one, is to keep a check on the bins in the store 
room at beginning, adding receipts, 

| deducting deliveries. 

5. If a perpetual inventory is kept, it is very 
important to continually select any item of im- 
portance in stock from time to time, and verify 
the actual quantity in the store room with that 
the records. If any difference is 
it must be located as previously sug- 


balance 


shown on 
found, 
gested. 

6. Where a large variety of stock of various 
weights, etc., is carried in stock, 
ease in the wholesale business of any 
kind, and the same is applicable to the school 
inventories of a large city, the scheme of per- 


Makes, sizes, 
as is the 


petual inventories is not found advisable except 
ia unusual cases where great accuracy and care 
have been exercised in the handling thereof. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Youngstown, O. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. N. H. Chaney, the board has ordered that 
junior high schools be established and operated 
as rapidly as facilities can be provided. It is 
planned to erect a new junior high school and to 
remodel two other buildings for similar use. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has extended the 
benefits of the junior high school thru a resolu- 
tion permitting any seventh or eighth grade 
pupil] to attend the school upon the consent of 
the parents. 

Ashtabula, O. A modified form of the junior 
high school has been adopted for the Park Street 
School during the coming year. The school will 
seek to offer advantages in the way of depart- 
mental teaching and promotion by subject. It 
offers opportunity for elective subjects and for 
developing the individual abilities of pupils. 

New York, N. Y. The board has ordered the 
establishment of junior high schools in seven 
buildings. These include Public School No, 62, 
Manhattan, in which academic, commercial and 
industrial courses will be offered; Public School 
No. 6, Brooklyn, in which the commercial course 
will be offered in the ninth year; Public School 
No. 59, Manhattan, in which the general and 
commercial courses will be offered; Public School 
No. 45, The Bronx, in which three courses will 
be offered: Public School No. 54, in which the 
industrial course will be offered; Public School 
No. 55. in which the commercial and industrial 
courses will be offered; Public School No. 1, 
Richmond, in which the general and commercial 
courses will be offered. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has raised the 
tuition rates for non-resident high school pupils 
from $75 to $90 per year. 

Supt. R. C. Hall of the Little Rock Schools 
has recommended to the school board that a 
junior high school be established. Under the 
proposed plan the seventh and eighth grades 
and the first year of high schcol will be housed 
in one building. If the school board accepts 
Mr. Hall’s recommendation a new schoolhouse 
will be erected. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have .you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Brattleboro, Mass. The prudential committee 
of the school district has recently approved the 
recommendation of the superintendent that the 
six-and-six plan be introduced in the schools. 

The General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has ordered a study of the 
junior high school idea. The study, which will 
be made by Prof. Thomas M. Briggs of Teachers 
College, will cover about six months’ work in 
observing the teaching and operation of these 
schools in various parts of the country. It is 
planned to issue a special report on the subject. 

St. Louis, Mo. Military training for high 
schools is planned for next year. 

Medford, Mass. The board has accepted plans 
for a large Junior High School building. The 
building will include a large assembly hall and 
will cost about $125,000. 

Essex Junction, Vt. A Junior High School is 
planned for the fall term. 

Bellefontaine, O. A course in agriculture has 
been introduced in the high school. Pupils who 
take the course must elect two years of some 
foreign language. 

Winooski, Vt. 
has been added. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A second year of junior col 
lege work is planned for Central High Schoo! 
next year. The first year of the course was suc- 
cessfully conducted during the past year. 

Worcester, Mass. The Committee on High 
Schools and the Committee on Teachers, acting 
jointly, has recommended that the school board 
appoint a special] committee to organize a depart- 
ment of salesmanship in the High School of 
Commerce. A teacher will be employed to teach 
methods of selling, materials, sources, etc. The 
pupils will be permitted to substitute this course 
for any other optional study. The high school 
teachers will assist in such subjects as physi- 
ology and hygiene, economics and arithmetic. 

Findlay, O. The board has discontinued the 
freshman class in the high school. Students 
residing in the southern district will be accom- 
modated in the Lincoln Graded School, while 
those in the northern district will be sent to 
the Blanchard School. The change will shorten 
the number of periods in the school and will 
make unnecessary the construction of an annex. 
About two hundred students are affected by the 
order. 


A four-year commercial course 
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2 of the 15 
Varieties 


STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for prices, catalog and 
free sample. 














How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. #XickK3"°: 


End All Shade Troubles 


Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 











OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : SPICELAND, IND. 


“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending 


The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 

THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 




















Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
Prices Right 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 


Pendleton, Ind. 











J 
Sweeping Compound 
PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 























— a Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 


ce (7 Suspension 


SIM-PULLSHADEREGULATOR| =(‘é‘é‘aC|;«éCwS 


Adjuster 
Practical—Effective— inexpensive | 7; Admits No 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


im || Sharp Light 
—_ || Line at Edge 
‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 


| of Shade 





are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 
schools. They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 








recommended by leading Window Shade and ¥| manufactured by JOHNSON’S a a Gake ol 
Bai : . ’ | 4 airect. eScno 
School Supply concerns. +) C.1. Wimmer & Co. pape ahd Soosde Ge as 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively Columbus, Ohio ket) can have 


REGULATE free full size per- 


| 
\ 


Your address LIGHT ano VENTILATION manent adjuster 
= will bring you for trial. 








1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 
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Gop piewpe & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


CHICAGO, ILL. } = a valuable infor- 








THE STORY OF A BIG SCHOOL IN A 
LITTLE TOWN. 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
ing them increase their production. It has been 
or service in helping them market their produot. 
A number of steam pressure cookers have been 
placed in the community thru the demonstra- 
tions given in the school. The people of the 
community now believe that the two hundred 


use engender like qualities in the minds of all 
associated therewith. 

Carelessness and lack of interest on the part 
of the principal as covering this particular mat- 
ter is reflected in the minds and acts of the 
pupils. It thus becomes a damage to a com- 
munity. 

But, a principal or schoolmaster who realizes 























mation. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mir. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


why a school building was constructed and 
equipped with an eye to beauty and convenience, 
who appreciates that its mission cannot succeed 
uniess he becomes its missionary, who main- 
tains a well ordered, well cleaned, well preserved 
school building, such a one, is, as he should be, 
an agent of civilization and refinement, a pleas- 
ure to assist and work with. 











egg hen is a reality and not a myth, for the — ee eee pT eee oer eee ae ’ 
school has owned hens producing two hundred | 
eggs per year. Feld Creve XY Notural Park 
In conclusion: On the sixteen-acre campus 
the little town of Eatonville, under the master- am x ee errr 
ful leadership of Superintendent Lyon, has es- [enn fe-s) Pali a ) 
tablished a school system that is unique in this ks  “ i; ar ie: a nla 
country, and after looking over the beautiful \ " 
buildings and magnificent equipment, and ob- aad | ee 3 —<, 4 —_ 
serving the fine spirit of the boys and girls who , Ay A wabid e 
are enjoying this school, one is forced to the . U J] S I . | ? . 
conclusion that it really pays. = Py (l 
AFTER THE ARCHITECT. “Garden Vv a) a a f 
(Concluded from Page 22) Po A 
ially reduces the cost of maintenance. It pays, : 
It is a splendid provision of mind to see that “ ; < 
the purpose for which a building was made Teme | y et 
pleasant and attractive is given an opportunity Q Atléte field a | / _ Diagram Showing 
to function. Fane ; Eaton School Buldings ; 
Teachers, pupils and the custodian observe i | : Park of Campus. ; 
from an intelligent and alert principal, the pride { 7 ; 3 n ve Sow : 
and enjoyment that springs from the use of a Ke | 4 ene % 
beautiful building. Neatness and order in such - a tee Seton te one 
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BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL. 

(See page 2: 

The Bay Ridge High School is typical of the 
newer high school buildings erected in the out- 
lying residence districts of New York City. It 
is planned to accommodate 1,500 students dur- 
ing one session and cost 


General 


Regulation 


Electrical Work ........ 


Elev: ators 


a ne kis ak Cea ee 


Total Cost . 


The building is a the highest wee of fire- 
stairways of the 
pone Tha in steel and wire- 


proof construction 
double-reverse type, 





We take pleasure in announcing to members of 
schoolboards that the magnificent new buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are being equipped with Spencer 
Turbine Vacuum Cleaners. 


This selection was not made at random, but is the 
result of the policy governing the selection of 
everything entering into the construction and 
equipment of this wonderful group. This policy is 
voiced by the statement: 


“The Institute is striving to equip 
its great group of buildings so as to 


be a model of the best in the field of 
applied science.” 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems are being select- 
ed by many of the big school buildings now being 
constructed. And much of this business has come 
to us only after exhaustive competitive tests. 


Our Engineering Department is at all times ready 
to prepare specifications, piping layouts and recom- 
mendations as to the most suitable size equipment 
for any school structure, old as well as those con- 
templated or now in the course of construction. 
This service is entirely gratis and incurs no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
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GRADE READERS. 

(Continued from Page 24) 
Table V gives the results with 
Jasis 4. 


as follows: 


Sanitary 


. $416,500 on Element. 
Temperature WINE ch nciekssccuetebsaesanceswts 
CGE «TUT DD bi ivsectcactcctecciccacines 
24,500 d 
9,970 
58,305 | 
. .$592,820 | 


MEASURING THE VALUE OF FIRST 


This measures the value of the books 
first from the standpoint of the construction of 


Table VI, Rank According to Basis 5, Feeling 


“Tech” Installs the SPENCER 





Book E 
Book C 
Book I 
Book G 
Book F 
Book D 
Book H 


the use of hebbetyebdvanashaitiians 5/0 


sentences. 


oo~ oO Cle co 


It is thought that they should con- 
form to the standards of good English and not 


Basi 
he . ’ be of a short, choppy nature such as are found 
dll, in some first grade readers. It is thought, too, 
) 











glass and cut off from the corridors by an addi- 
tional fireproof partition fitted with self-acting, 
kalamein doors. 

The basement contains the heating apparatus 
The chief feature of the 
first floor is the large gymnasium which has 
separate entrances from a rear street. Separate 
vided on this floor for the day and 
the night school principals. 

The commercial department is located on the 
econd floor in addition to four classrooms, etc. 
From the third floor the roof playground over 


and the gymnasium. 


thice Ss are pro 


the auditorium may be reached. The fourth 
floor has a study hall equivalent in size to three 
classrooms, Two large lunchrooms, fitted also 
ler exhibition purposes, occupy the fifth floor 
immed tely under the roof. It will be noted 
that the laboratories, library, sewing room, etc., 
ere placed at the extremes of the building where 
light may be had from two or three sides, while 
the classrooms are near the center so that circu- 


lation of classes may be minimized. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 





170, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Territories. 
ventilated, dry, warm and sanitary. 


erected seven and eight times each. 
when desired. 


School Board Journal 





WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in thirty States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well 
Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE. 
Can furnish record and locations of several that have been moved and re- 
Any size: Open air and two rooms 
SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE Co. 


3081 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH. 
















SECTIONAL: SCHOOL: BUILDINGS STATE BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. With every modern conven- 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our building can be taken down and 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 








OUR PLANS ; 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 

















tisers, shapers. 


No. 6 Columbia St. 





CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 


tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 











Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 


The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 
For Music and Penmanship 


NEW YORK 











us and save money for your school board. 





Bossert E@qipit Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable schoo] houses for other people for over 25 years. 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


the lowest 


Now you can 


Any one can 
Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. 

of same depend on requirements and State 

ee quality of material supplied. 

lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. 

not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 

to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and 
number of times without marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Prices 
Laws—but in every case are 
Remember, this is not a cut 
i While 


re-erected any 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





that the stories should have continuity and be 
of reasonable length; and that the text should 
not be made up of abbreviated, “baby” sentences 
dealing with abbreviated, isolated incidents. It 
will be seen that Book B is ranked first on this 
basis, and Book H is ninth. 

Table VI ranks the nine books on Basis 5 
which has to do with the matter of their value 
from the children’s standpoint. 
is taken to mean “adequate ex- 


as literature 
“Literature” 
pression of genuine and typical emotion” (Arlo 
Bates). That primal, universal desire for sym- 
pathy is strongly instinctive in childhood, and 
children unconsciously recognize and invariably 
react to it when it takes adequate form in an 
expression of feeling. Anything theoretical, 
artificial, or conventional in the stories rolls off 
the child’s consciousness like “water off a duck’s 
back,” but sincerity gets under the skin and 
grips his attention interest. Anything 
particular or individual is trivial in the child’s 
estimation, but those universal appeals to pleas- 
ure, pain and childlike passion which belong to 
all childhood are unconsciously evaluated by 
little children as something worth while, and 
they react strong desire for repetition of 


and 


such experien by the “Tell it again” of the 
children’s hour at home or by constantly choos- 
ing those books in «chool which contain the 
greatest number of suc! stories. Basis 5, then, 


attempts to rank the ni:e books as literature 
from the childlike viewpoint. It will be noticed 
in Table VI that Book A ranks first and Book H 


ninth. 





Reader Basis 3 Basis4 Basis5 Summation Rank 


Book A 1 2 1 4 1 
Book B 4 1 2 7 2 
Book E 2 4 3 9 3 
300k C 3 3 4 10 4 
Book G 5 5 6 16 5 
Book I 8 6 5 19 6 
Book F 7 7 7 21 | 
Book D 6 8 8 22 8 
Book H 9 9 9 27 9 


Table VII gives a summation of the rankings 
of the nine books according to the three bases 
which depend upon consensus of judgments. 
Book A is found to be first, and Book H last in 
the list. Table VIII gives a final ranking ob- 
Table VIII, Final Ranking According to Five 

Bases. 


Reader Basesi1,2 Bases 3,4,5 Summation Rank 
Book A , 1 1 2 1 
Book B 4 2 6 2 
Book C 3 4 7 3 
Bock E 6 3 9 4 
Book G 5 5 10 5 
Book D 2 8 10 5 
Book F 4 7 11 6 
Book I 7 6 13 7 
Book H 5 9 14 8 


tained by combining both general methods of 
evaluation. Book A is at the last found to rank 
first in the list, and Book H still maintains its 
place as ninth. 

The limitations of space forbid any detailed 
diseussion of the merits of the findings given 

It may be that a principle has been illus- 

If so, it will be of value to many school- 
In any case, the writer would be very glad 
to receive criticism, constructive or otherwise; 
for his attitude and that of the committee is 


above. 
trated. 
men. 





Table VII, Rank According to Bases 3, 4 and 5. 


simply one of sincere inquiry. They would like 
to know the truth, if they could. 


LADYSMITH HIGH SCHOOL. 

(Continued from Page 27) 
designed to seat three hundred pupils, addi- 
tional recitation rooms, two laboratories and the 
commercial department. The assembly room 
floor is inclined and is of mezzanine type, af- 
fording a high ceiling for the gymnasium be- 
low. <A special feature of the assembly room 
consists of the reading room and reference 
library designed as aleoves off the front of the 
room. This enables one teacher to supervise 
all three rooms from her desk on the stage. A 
glass partition separates the bookkeeping room 
from the typewriting department. Here again 
the supervision of two departments by one 
teacher is made an easy matter. 

The sanitary equipment is of the most mod- 
ern design. The laboratories are supplied with 
hot and cold water, compressed air, gas and 
electricity. A moving picture machine, with 
booth, is installed in the assembly room for 
motion picture and lantern slide instruction. 
A projection lantern is also provided for the 
science lecture room. 

The lighting is indirect electric. The wit 
dows are all placed in the block design so fav- 


orably accepted in modern school lighting. 
Each of the classrooms is arranged for left 


hand lighting. Movable maple seating, neat 
built-in bookeases and teachers’ cabinets, and 
adjustable shades, with the best of slate black- 
boards are provided. All machines in the 


manual training department are provided with 
individual motors, thus providing for flexibility 
and economy of power. 


An electrie program 
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Frick Electric lime and Pro 





Time and Program Clock System is the best made. 
which pilot our progress are: 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, SERVICE AND ECONOMY. Thousands of installations 
throughout the civilized world testify as to the merits of our goods. 
Write for complete catalog. 
N. B. We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and School Authorities in the 
preparation of specifications, conduit lay-outs, etc. 
prepare specification and conduit lay-out. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


gram Clock Systems 


The Secondary Clock Movement that 
CHALLENGES ALL COMPETITION 





to SET or BREAK. 


2. Positive drive for hands. 
from Master Regulator. 
vents racing. 


5. No adjustments. 


any other clock on circuit. 


to bending in setting clock, 


Yours for the asking. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Its Points of Merit 


GRAVITY DRIVE, which is a constant driving force. 
THE ENTIRE CLOCK, therefore no variation in driving power. 


Clock can jump only one minute at each impulse 
A special patented verge construction positively pre- 
Movement is locked before, during and after impulse. 
ONLY SECONDARY CLOCK MOVEMENT THAT IS POSITIVELY 
LOCKED DURING THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF HANDS. 


3. Knife edge pivot for armature, minimum friction. 
4. Cam construction which makes magnet 100% efficient. 


Once right, always right. 
the accuracy of some adjustment which is variable. 


6. Special Automatic Cut-out switch making it possible to remove any secondary 
clock movement with dial from case without tools or without interfering with 


7. Hands are set by knurled nut on movement. 


8. Each clock consumes but 1-10 watt second per minute. 


Compare the points of merit with those of our competitors. 


LET US SHOW YOU, that the Frick Electric 
The four cardinal points of the compass 


Send us your plans and let us 


NO SPRINGS IN 
No springs 


THE 


Its efficiency not dependent upon 


No danger of locked hands, due 
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apparatus makes possible a businesslike admin- 
istration of classwork. 

A glance at the plans will show a unique 
placing of the heating plant. It is housed in 
a separate building which is intimately con- 
nected with the heart of the building for the 
eficient delivery of heat. The isolation of the 
heating plant reduces the fire hazard to a min- 
imum. The heating system is of the low pres- 
sure type, with direct radiation and auxiliary 
heating. A plenum chamber with automatic- 
ally controlled mixing dampers, and thermo- 
stats in each room insure uniform heat and 
ventilation. The four regular exits command 
free and easy access and exit in case of emer- 
gency. The cost of the building was approx- 
imately $69,000, or eleven cents per cubic foot. 

That the people of this growing community 
intend to make the most of the opportunities 
Which the unique building offers them, is 
clearly indicated by the wide use it is receiv- 
ing. The Men’s Club is holding a community 
lecture course here. A men’s athletic associa- 
tion has been organized and uses the gymnas- 
lum regularly. A similar organization of 
young women has also been formed. The 
Women’s club holds meetings in the building 
and a movement for a social center is on. 

The building was designed and erected under 
the direction of Parkinson & Dockendorff, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER’S RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO THE SCHOOL 
BUDGET. 

: (Concluded from Page 14) 

¢ prepared by the principal in conference with 
I believe it would be well to ex- 
hibit to each teacher the completed high school 
budget, explaining any material difference in 
‘ppropriations for different departments. It is 


the tea: hers. 


important that the teacher see not only how his 
own wi is financed but its relation to other 
departments as well. 

Other th ngs equal, a school board will allot 


ik - EE 
moneys according to their sense of the need of 
the work and nothing expresses the need more 
forcibly than detailed figures of materials re- 
quired and their costs. Generally speaking, too, 
the school that is well managed financially is 
well administered educationally. Looseness in 
financial relations will be accompanied by care- 
less teaching. 

Another responsibility of the teacher is to 
understand the general financial resources of the 
community. Knowing these and the ratio of 
school expenditures to other municipal require- 
ments, the teacher is better able to judge what 
the community can give to the high school and 
to his own department, and if the appropriation 
te small, he knows why it is small and is more 
content with what he gets. A profitable subject 
for discussion at a high school teachers’ meeting 
would be the community’s resources and in com- 
parison with these the proper adjustment of ap- 
propriations for elementary.and high school (the 
high school teacher often forgets the superior 
need of the elementary schools), the proper rela- 
tion of salaries in the high school to other ex- 
penses, and the proper ratio of supply expense 
of one department to another. The proper oper- 
ction of the financial system of the school offers 
a good opportunity for the development of 
esprit de corps in the teaching force. 

Building up a feeling of responsibility in the 
teacher for the financial business of the school 
starts with the school board and passes down- 
ward thru the superintendent and principal to 
the teachers. This is a good reason for placing 
en every school board at least one person who is 
versed in modern business or is a practical man 
or: woman of affairs. The public is not as sen- 
sitive as it ought to be to secure due returns 
from the expenditure of its money. The schools, 
the greatest, or one of the greatest charges on 
public funds should set the example of value 


received and given for every dollar appropriated 
te them. By intelligence and considerate co- 
operation a school board and superintendent 
may secure from teachers such participation in 
the business of the schools as will obtain the 
largest returns for the money expended. The 
board and the superintendent may educate the 
whole teaching force into responsibility and be 
an influence for economy and efficiency not only 
in their own community but also in other com- 
munities to which some of these teachers will 
luter go. 
THE NEW SCHOOL COMMITTEE MAN 

“TALKS BACK.” 

(Concluded from Page 20) 

The school committee has a wide scope of 
power. There is an ever present danger that in 
the exercise of plenary powers they may forget 
that they are primarily servants of the people. 
We are all of us egoists. We can all of us 
administer the other fellow’s business better 
than he—better, in fact, than we can attend to 
cur own. The administration of the govern- 
ment of a self-governing people must mirror the 
will of that people and the government must 
stand or fall on the ability of that people to 
govern themselves. 

My superintendent recently informed me that 
the school committee of which I have the honor 
of being a member has always been free of 
politics. I am sorry that he seriously made 
such a statement. Aside from my personal 
knowledge such a condition in an elected body 
of public servants would be a physical and 
psychological impossibility. His statement is 
ikke that of the man who says, “There is no 
God.” It shows that he has arrived at certain 
conclusions but does not speak well for the 
logie of those conclusions. 

It is far better to recognize and accept the 
conditions with which we have to deal and with 
as open minds as possible. 

“Do the thing as we see it 
For the God of things as they are.” 





Srhool Board 














ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE BEAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 
at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 
EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


No. 293 
“Fine Writing’ 


Round, 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, ¢ 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 








Getting Around a Difficulty. 

An instructor in a certain school is noted for 
his difficult examination questions. One of the 
youthful students, after struggling over a par- 
ticularly strenuous list of questions in geog- 
raphy came upon the following query: 

“Name twelve animals of the polar regions.” 

The boy scratched his head, thought hard, and 
finally, under the spell of a sudden inspiration, 
wrote: 

“Six seals and six polar bears.” 

Why Did He Tell? 

Student—Professor, someone is using a crib 
in your class! 

Professor—How do you know, sir? 

Student—I looked for it in the library and it 
was out. Found! 

First Co-ed—I’ve lost a diminutive, argente- 
ous, truncated cone, convex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations. 

Second Co-ed—Here’s your thimble. 

Father, how do you spell high? 
H-i-g-h; why do you wish to know?! 
’Cause I’m writing a composition on 


Johnny: 

Father: 

Johnny: 
the highena. 

Mother—Do you think, 
daughter will never become a singer? 

The Professor—No, madam, I know it is im- 
possible. 

Mother (desperately )—Has she not any quali- 
fications for success ? 

The Professor—Vell, she has a larynx. 

What Did They Mean? 

“How was your speech received last night?” 
asked one commuter of another. 

“Well,” was the reply, “when I sat down they 
all said that it was the best thing I ever did.” 


Professor, that my 
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No Profit Grows Where Is No Pleasure Ta’en. 
“Oh, my boy, there you are drawing pictures again and you haven’t 


even looked at your spelling lesson.” 
“But, Mother, I don’t want to be a speller. 
Browning’s Magazine. 





I want to be an artist.”— 





Above Suspicion. 

A superintendent in the elementary schools of 
New York City was making his dreaded rounds 
among the teachers of a girls’ school. Suddenly, 
as the New York Times reports it, he opened the 
door of one classroom and spoke to the teacher 
in charge. 

“What are you doing in nature study?’ he 
asked. 

The teacher hurried out of the room and re- 
turned, carrying a basket of bones. 

“We are taking up the vertebrates,” 
plained. 


“Very good,” said the superintendent, heartily. 


Half an hour later he appeared in a neighbor- 
ing room. 

“What have you done in nature study?” he 
inquired. 

The teacher, in 
fetched out a basket of bones. 
hensive glance, the superintendent looked only 
mildly pleased at this second evidence of interest 


from somewhere 


After a compre- 


her turn, 


in nature study. 

“Tt seems to me,” he ventured, “that I have 
seen this basket of bones in another room be 
fore.” 

“Sir,” said the teacher, indignantly, “these are 
my own bones.” 

He Sure Does Do It. 

It was the recreation hour at school. 

“Tommy” said the teacher pleasantly, “do you 
know, ‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee’ ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Tommy. “But you betcher 


life I know he doth it. What the Professor 


Asked. 

The professor 
was a German and not 
fluent with the English 
language. So when 
Miss Willis had not 
been proficient in her 
recitation the good- 
hearted professor made 
up his mind to help her 
a bit after the class had 
been dismissed. To the 
amazement of the class 


new 


the professor asked: 
“Miss Willis, may I, 
after the class has gone, 
hold you for a few min- 
utes ?” 
Had Father Guessing. 
Visitor: “So your 
boy is in college, is he?” 
Farmer: “I can’t say 
exactly. He’s in their 
football! eleven, an’ in 
their crew, an’ 
in their dormytory; but 
whether ever in 
their college is more’n 
I kin find out by his 
letters.” 
She Spoke the Truth. 
Two ladies, whose 
husbands are members 
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His First Task. 


we ati - 


of the faculty of Oberlin College, went to call 
on the new professor’s wife. They were shown 
into a room where the small daughter of the 
house was playing. While waiting the appear- 
ance of their hostess one of the ladies remarked 
to her friend, at the same time nodding toward 
the little girl, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y, is she?” 
spelling the word so that the child should not 
understand. 

Instantly, before there was time for the friend 
to reply, came the answer from the little girl, 
“No, not very p-r-e-t-t-y, but awfully s-m-a-r-t.” 

N. Y. Times. 

Foregone Conclusion. 

Teacher—If a farmer sold 1,479 bushels of 
wheat for $1.17 a bushel, what would he get? 

Boy—An automobile.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Dad, there’s a girl at our school whom we 
call ‘Postseript’.” 
“ “Postseript!’ 
‘Postseript’ for?” 


Whatever do 


you call her 


“?Oos her name is Adeline Moore!” 


Teacher—What is the meaning of Washing- 
ton, D. C.? 
Pupil—Washington was the Daddy of his 


Country. 
Differs with Shakespeare. 


Teacher—What did Caesar exclaim when 
Grutus stabbed him ? 
Bright Boy—Ouch! 
Had Enough. 


went on the book 
agent, “that you are in constant need of our 
superb dictionary, permit me to show you als0 
its greatly enlarged appendix which no family 


“Having satisfied you, sir,” 


snould be without.” 

‘Nothing doing!” gasped the prospective vie 
tim. “It’s cost me $500 to have one of those 
things cut out and J want no more.” 


Demonstration on Request. 

Mother to School Inspector—I shouldn’t ave 
kept her from school, sir, but she’s ’ad such a 
awful cold, sir. Caroline cawgh and show the 
gentleman. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co, 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Beaver Board Companies, 
Caxton Schoo! Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co, 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOILERS. 
Kewanee Boiler Co, 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
American Book Co. 
The Phonographic 
A, Flanagan Co, 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
G. & C, Merriam Co, 


Institute. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
Sargent & Co. 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


CHEMICALS. 
Central Scientific Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
American Crayon Co. 
 W. A. Rowles, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
A. Flanagan Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DISINFECTANTS, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo, B, 


Central ity Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Ray; 

E. H Sheldon & Co, 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


Economy Drawing Table Co, 
Christiansen. 


Leonard Peterson & Co. 


: DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
F H. Sheld n & Co 

~onomy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christ 


sen 


Robertson Products Co. 


pids School Equip. Co. 


DRAWING 
A. Flanagan Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
Ingberg Sanitary Supply Co. 


ERASERS, 
Peter & Volz. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


MATERIAL, 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FLAGS. 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
Annin & Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


GAS MACHINES, 


Detroit Heat. & Light. Co. 
Tirrill Gas Macnine Co, 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
A. Flanagan Co, 

GLOBES, 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES, 
Columbia Graphophone Co, 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co. 
INK—DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


Bayless Sons Co. 
A. Flanagan Co. 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
A. Flanagan Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
Central Scientific Co. 


Inkstand 





LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E, H, Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co, 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, 


jrand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co, 

Cc, Christiansen. 

A. L, Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co, 


MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
John Williams, Ine. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Spencer Lens Company. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Pathescope Company. 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co, 
Empire Seating Company. 
PAINTS-WALL, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
*atek Brothers. 
PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


PARTITIONS, 
Partition Co, 
Wilson, Ine, 
PASTE, 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co. 


Folding 
Jas. G. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 





Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
Bs in this See 9 ome in or about a schoolhouse may be secured cha steed and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 

McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, 

Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAFES, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
International Heater Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 


The Wayne Works, 
Studebaker Corporation. 
Delphi Wagou Works. 


SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES, 
Western Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co, 


TOILET PAPER. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co, 


VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Patek Brothers. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Samuel Lewis. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc, I. Wimmer. 

R. R, Johnson, 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
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